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Editorial 

No truths are more vigorously avoided, disguised and denied in our 
media than the disastrous and devastating results for the majority of the 
post-1991 economic “reforms” and the real rural class base of the ruling | 
groups. Yet the truth will out, sometimes in a single illuminating story. ` 
Such an instance is the recent suggestion of an expert technical group 
formed by Reserve Bank of India (RBI) that rural usury be legitimised by 
suitable legislation. 

Ever fearful of peasant rebellion, and to some degree influenced by 
Marxist-educated intellectuals, the post-1947 Congress dominated 
governments slowly introduced measures that provided affordable sources 
of credit in the agricultural sector. A sense of urgency was provided by 
the initial success of the naxalite revolutionary movement in the late 60s. 
Rural banking was expanded after the 1970 nationalization of banks, and 
co-operative banks were encouraged by legislation. The share of 
moneylenders in rural debt was brought down sharply from 36.1 per cent 

' to 17.5 per cent between 197] and 1991. But with the introduction of neo- 
liberal economic measures from 1991, and the enhanced exploitation b’ ; 
transnational input suppliers such as the seed, pesticide and insecticid 
company Monsanto, farmers have been put in a more precariou 
condition and ever more dependent upon credit. With liberalization 
came profit focused competition ir the banking sector and cost cutting 
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‘A New Form of State: War and Criminal Law 


1. ‘Enemy Combatant’ or Enemy of the 
Government? 


JEAN-CLAUDE PAYE 


By introducing the concept of war into national law, the latest U.S. 
anti-terrorist law, the Military Commissions Act of 2006 (MCA), 
produces a turning point in the legal and political organization of the 
Western world. It puts an end to a form of state that succeeded in 
“establishing peace internally and excluding hostility as a concept of 
law.”! It is the constituent act of a new form of state that establishes war 
as a political relation between constituted authorities and national 
populations. 

By means of the fight eines terrorism, the concept of war is 
introduced into criminal law. The integration of hostility into the legal 
order is first carried out by administrative acts relative to foreigners 
and justified in the name of the state of emergency. The MCA 
incorporates the concept of war into the law permanently. At the same 
time, it modifies its area of application and its content. It allows the 
president of the United States to designate citizens and political 
opponents as enemies. 


A State of War : 


For the executive power of the United States, the fight against 
terrorism is a war and not an ordinary police operation. Based on this 
interpretation, it has put in place a group of liberty-destroying measures 
ostensibly justified by the state of emergency, The suppression of habeas 
corpus for foreigners suspected of terrorism and the establishment of a 
“continual surveillance of the whole population are thus made possible. 

: Reference to a state of war has allowed the government to treat 
2 Jean-Claude Paye is a Belgian sociologist and author of Global War on Liberty 
{TELOS Press Publishing, 2007). 

This essay was translated from the French by James H. Membrez. 
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foreign “terrorists” as enemies and thereby incarcerate ther 

administratively, without indictment or trial, until the end of the 
conflict. Since the war is ongoing and indeterminate, the detention of 

these persons is likewise indeterminate. These “enemy combatants” no 

longer have the protections accorded to prisoners of war. Since they 

“violate the laws of war,” they are not regular combatants, but “illegal ` 
combatants” who are not protected by international conventions. As a 

result, the foreigner designated as an “illegal enemy combatant” by the 

executive power is entirely subject to the arbitrariness of the latter. 

The government’s view is that the attacks of September 1. were an act 
of war and not just a crime. This view is based on a congressional 
resolution of September 18, 2001, the Authorization for Use of Military 
Force, which grants special powers to the executive branch. It stipulates 
“that the President is authorized to use all necessary and appropriate 
force against those nations, organizations or persons he determines 
planned, authorized, committed, or aided the terrorist attacks that 
occurred on September Il, 2001... 

The interpretation that the executive makes of this resolution is the 
expression of a state at war, not against other nations, but against 
organizations or ordinary individuals that are not linked to a foreign 
government. This interpretation redefines the concept of war. It gives it 
ań asymmetrical character, a “fight to the death” between the world 
superpower and persons designated as enemies. This new concept of 
war is freed from positing the existence of any real threat against the 
United States. It is a pure product of the subjectivity of the ruling 
power: the state of war exists through its proclamation. In the name of 
the struggle “of good against evil,” the U.S. state denies the political 
character of its action and, by blurring the distinction between enemy 
and criminal, it merges external sovereignty with internal sovereignty. ^A 

Exceeding the powers granted by the abstract “authorization” of 
Congress, the president promulgated an administrative order, the 
Military Order of November 13, 2001, which authorizes trials of 
foreigners suspected of terrorism, illegal enemy combatants, by special 
military tribunals. The terms “enemy combatant” or “illegal combatant” 
do not appear in the actual text of the executive’s legal order, but result 
from the interpretation of it made by the administration. 

By passing the MCA on September 28 and 29, 2006, the House and 
Senate introduced the notion of illegal enemy combatant into the law. 
The possibility of accusing someone of being an illegal enemy combatant 
has been considerably enhanced since both foreigners residing in the 
United States and U.S. citizens can now be considered enemies. As a A 
result, by incorporating the concept of illegal enemy combatant into the 
law, it is no longer just part of a state of emergency, but a permanent 
presence. The exception becomes the norm; it acquires a constituent | | 
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 Sharacter. The two houses of Congress have thus legalized a new legal 


‘and political order, one that merges acts of war and police functions by 


giving the administration the power to turn any U.S. citizen or any 
member of a foreign nation with which the United States is not at war 


into an enemy. 


In this way, the government changes the relation between inside and 


“outside. U.S. citizens can be enemies and placed outside the United 


States. By its ability to designate any inhabitant of the planet an “enemy 
combatant” and then make that person into an “illegal combatant”, i.e., 


. into a criminal, the United States grants itself a police function that it 
can carry out worldwide. Other states, through various extradition 


re 


agreements signed with the United States, have not questioned this right 
that the United States has unilaterally assumed. They have therefore 
relinquished a part of their sovereignty and given it to the United 
States. By the willingness to hand over their citizens to U.S. authorities 
at the latter’s insistence, they have recognized the imperial 
jurisdictional authority of the United States. 

Thus, the idea of illegal enemy combatant occupies a central place in 
the transformation of the legal and political order. It also concerns the 
relation between the U.S. state and its residents as well as relations 
between the United States and other nations. The notion of illegal enemy 
combatant is situated where military law meets criminal law. It also lies 
at the intersection of national U.S. law and international law. As a 
consequence, the elaboration of this idea records the various 
permutations that have occurred in the exercise of U.S. sovereignty, in 
its relations with the rest of the world as well as its relation with its 
residents, be they foreign or citizen. It allows us to define the new form 
of the American state. 


Foreign Enemy Combatant 


The first use of the concepts enemy combatant or illegal combatant, 
within the context of the fight against terrorism, is found in the 
interpretation made by the administration of the executive order of 


' November 13, 2001. The text authorizes “individuals...to be detained, 


and when tried, to be tried for violation of the laws of war and other 
applicable laws by military tribunals.” 

The phrase “individual subject to this order” refers to any person 
who is not a citizen of the United States and about whom there is reason 
to believe that he/she “is or was a member of the organization known as 
al-Qaida” or “has engaged in, aided or abetted, or conspired to commit, 
acts of international terrorism, or acts in preparation therefore, that 
have caused, threaten to cause, or have as their aim to cause, injury to 
or adverse effects on the United States, its citizens, national security, 
foreign policy, or economy.” 
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This first definition creates a crime of “membership,” but limited to 
al Qaeda. The suspicion that a person may be a member of a criminal 
organization, without having committed a material crime, authorizes 
his/her indefinite administrative detention or trial by a military 
commission. The same thing is true if the attorney general suspects the 
person of being engaged in acts, having attempted or having had the 
intention to commit acts, which produced unfavorable effects on the 
foreign policy or political and economic system of the United States. 
This indeterminate margin of interpretation makes it possible to justify 
any arrest. . 


The government has extensively used the possibility of designating ~ 


foreigners as illegal enemy combatants. This designation was used not 
only for members of al Qaeda, such as allowed by the executive order of 
2001, but also all the Taliban prisoners captured during the war in 
Afghanistan. According to the interpretation given by the former White 
House counsel, Alberto Gonzales, non-respect for the Geneva 
Convention is justified because Afghanistan is a “failed state.” 

This notion is extended within the framework of the Combatant 
Status Review Tribunals set up in 2004 in order to try the Guantanamo 
prisoners.® In this context, any foreigner captured as part of the anti- 
terrorist struggle, no matter where in the world, is an enemy combatant. 

The Supreme Court decision of June 28, 2004, in Rasul v. Bush 
actually makes an initial rationalization of a law entirely created by the 
executive.’ The decision states that foreign illegal combatants have the 
right to contest their incrimination before a civilian jurisdiction. But, by 
not calling into question the unconstitutional nature of the crime, it 
gives recognition to this administrative order and incorporates it into 
jurisprudence.® 

As for the possibility that a foreigner could contest the factual basis 
of his/her detention before a civilian jurisdiction, it was completely 
eliminated by the Detainee Treatment Act of 2005.9 This law removes 
from federal courts all competence to examine the situation of 


Guantanamo detainees and substitutes for it an exclusive mechanism for `. 


revising decisions made by the Combatant Status Review Tribunals. 


American Enemy Combatant 


The executive power immediately applied the idea of enemy 
combatant to Americans, in violation of the military order that it itself 
promulgated. Thus, the detention for three years, without charge, of 
Hamdi, who was captured in Afghanistan in 2001, was justified by the 
fact that he was designated by the administration as an illegal enemy 
combatant. The attorney general specified that Hamdi’s situation did not 


differ from that of a foreigner since he had been captured on the - 


battlefield. However, in June 2002, the administration also used this 
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term to justify the indefinite administrative detention of another 
American, Jose Padilla, captured in the United States, and refused him 
any protection provided by the U.S. Criminal Code or by the Geneva 
Conventions. 

The authority granted to the executive to transform one of its own 
citizens into an enemy is integrated into the legal order by a Supreme 
Court opinion of June 28, 2004, Hamdi v. Rumsfeld. Instead of affirming 
that any citizen must enjoy the guarantees offered by the Constitution, 
the Court stipulates that there is no obstacle to designating an American 
citizen as an enemy. The Court refers to an earlier decision: the case Ex 
Parte Quirin.© It concerned saboteurs in the service of Germany, 
captured in the United States during the Second World War. One of the 
prisoners had U.S. citizenship. The Court stipulated that certain acts, 
because of their nature—here violations of the laws of war—cannot be 
submitted to civilian courts and must be brought before military courts. 

In so doing, the Court reversed" an earlier decision, the Ex Parte 
Milligan case? from 1866, in which a northern civilian was accused of 
“conspiracy” and “violation of the laws of war” in aid of the Confederate 
Army. The Court specified that the use of military jurisdictions was 
strictly reserved for soldiers of the Confederate Army and military or 
civilian citizens of an enemy state. It had clearly rejected the argument 
of the government that an American citizen could be an enemy. The 
Court added that the accused in such a case should be brought to trial 
for treason in a civilian court and not in a military court. 

In its decision of 2004, the Supreme Court confirms the reversa] in 
jurisprudence made in the Ex Parte Quirin decision and authorizes the 
government to designate one of its own citizens as an enemy. However, 
the Hamdi v. Rumsfeld opinion implements a change in the field of 
application of this crime, from a real war to the permanent and 
indefinite fight against terrorism. This 2004 decision, hailed by civil 
liberties organizations as a return of the rule of law is, in fact, a veritable 
coup d'etat at the judicial level since it offers to the government the 
possibility of calling on Congress to construct a new legal order to its 
specifications. 


Enemy of the Government 


Returning to Congress for such authority is exactly what the 
executive did. On October 17, 2006, President Bush signed the MCA.” 
This law followed a new decision of the Supreme Court dated June 29, 
2006, which made the military commissions illegal by stipulating that 
their structures and procedures violated the rights of the defense as 
contained in the military code of the United States and the Geneva 
Convention of 1949.4 However, the Supreme Court did not change the 
status of the prisoners and allowed the administration to implement 
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other means to try the detainees. 

The MCA incorporates, for the first time, the notion of illegal enemy 
combatant into the law and extends the scope of the crime. While the 
military order of November 2001, as well as the definition used by the 
Combatant Status Review Tribunals, only concerned foreigners captured 
outside the United States, the MCA authorizes naming any American or 
foreigner living in the United States an illegal enemy combatant. This is 
not only a matter of extending the geographic nature of the crime, but a 
qualitative mutation. By designating as enemies persons who have never 
left American soil anc have not been to any battlefield, people who have 
not been involved in war or police actions, but who oppose the policies 
of the government from within the national territory, are deemed 
criminals. 

For the MCA, an “illegal enemy combatant” is “a person who. has 
engaged in hostilities or who has purposefully and materially supported 
hostilities against the United States or its co-belligerents who is not a 
lawful enemy combatant...or a person who...has been determined to be 
an unlawful enemy combatant by a Combatant Status Review Tribunal or 
another competent tribunal established under the authority of the 
President or the Secretary of Defense.” 

Thus a directly political character is given to this crime by 
designating as an illegal enemy combatant anyone “engaged in or 
supporting hostilities against the United States.” This definition already 
existed in the executive order of 2001, but the context was narrowed to 
include only foreigners captured on the battlefield in Afghanistan. In 
the MCA, this element is applied anywhere in the world, including the 
United States, in a context that has nothing to do with a military 
engagement but instead, free from any territorial determination, as part 
of the worldwide anti-terrorist struggle. In such an abstract 
environment, this definition is so broad that it can be applied to social 
movements or actions of civil disobedience, in fact to any action that 
challenges the policies of the American government or allied powers. If, 
in light of the jurisprudence based on the Ex Parte Quirin decision, one 
can conclude that it is the very nature of the acts that makes the person 
an enemy combatant, in the context of the MCA, one must conclude that 
it is their political character that designates the person committing such 
acts as an enemy combatant. 

As for the second part of the definition, it is absolutely arbitrary. 
One is an enemy combatant, not because one is suspected of having 
committed an act or of having had the intention of committing one, but 
only because one is named as such by the executive power. Here, the 
administration does not even have to justify its decision. It becomes the 
‘only possible reality. 

A quick reading might lead one to suppose that it is only foreigners 
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who could be affected by this procedure, since the Combatant Status 
Review Tribunals concern only non-Americans. However, the text 
anticipates the possibility of including Americans in illegal enemy 
combatant designations. New administrative tribunals are possible and 
there is nothing that prevents them from being applied to citizens. 


Legalization of the Military Commissions 


The MCA legalizes the military commissions, the special military 
tribunals set up by the executive order of 2001. They were intended to 
try foreigners captured in Afghanistan, against whom there was not the 
least bit of proof that would have allowed them to be brought before a 
civilian court. This law extends the competence of these tribunals to 
citizens of every country, including foreigners residing in the United 
States. 

The rights of the defense tend to disappear entirely under the 
military commissions system. The accused does not have the right to 
choose an attorney. Instead, a military attorney is appointed by the 
executive power to represent the accused. These tribunals carry out a 
reversal in the burden of proof. It is up to the accused to prove his/her 
innocence. The accused can be excluded from certain phases of the trial 
and does not have access to the entire case file, in particular to the 
“evidence” presented against him/her if it is classified as a national 
defense secret. 

The law does not grant to detainees the right to a rapid trial, even 
before a military commission. In this way, it extends the possibility 
accorded by the Patriot Act of keeping any foreigner suspected of 
terrorism in indefinite administrative detention. The law provides for a 
formal system to review decisions before a civilian court. The U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit is the only superior 
jurisdiction with the competence to deal with these cases. But it is only 
authorized to verify that the procedures followed are in compliance with 
the law. There is no verification of the veracity of the facts advanced in 
the indictment. Since this court has, on February 20, 2007, rejected any 
possibility for the Guantanamo prisoners to contest their detention 
before a civilian court, this latter formal possibility for judicial 
monitoring is henceforth closed.” f 

The military commissions can accept hearsay evidence and 
confessions extracted by cruel treatment. While torture is formally 
prohibited, a “certain degree of coercion” is permitted and ít is the 
president who is responsible for setting the level of severity for 
interrogations. “Evidence” from confessions obtained in countries that 
practice torture is also admissible. 

At the same time, the law prevents any prosecution of American 
agents for acts of torture or cruel treatment committed before the end of 
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2005. That allowed President Bush to declare, upon signing the law, that 
this text authorizes “the CIA to continue its program of detention and 
interrogation of persons suspected of terrorism in secret prisons outside 
the United States,” 


A System Planned for Citizens 


Only foreign illegal enemy combatants can be brought before military 
commissions. Americans could have recourse to civilian courts to put 
forward a habeas corpus request. However, the MCA was designed so 
that these special tribunals can be applied to the whole population, 
including citizens. The initial draft of the law is particularly explicit in 
this regard.” In view of the rapidity with which the law was passed, it 
still retains traces of this initial objective. Thus, among the infractions 
that can be tried by a military commission, there is one that punishes 
any person who, “in breach of an allegiance or duty to the United 
States,” intentionally supports actions hostile to the United States or its 
allies.2 Who, apart from an American citizen, can be in breach of an 
allegiance or duty to the United States? 

The law includes definitions of infractions able to be tried before 
military commissions that directly target social struggles, such as the 
idea of an attack on protected property or the idea of pillaging, both of 
which transform resistance to an illegal occupation imto a terrorist 
action. The directly political character of these crimes is also indicative 
of the government’s intention to have the ability to bring Americans 
before these commissions. 


A New Imperial Political Order 


The MCA throws all foreigners suspected of terrorism into a system 
of pure violence. However, this does not concern only persons captured 
outside of American territory by the army or the CIA and foreigners 
residing in the United States, but also, for example, any inhabitant of 
the European Union. Within the context of extradition accords signed 
in June 2003, any resident of a member state of the European Union 
suspected of terrorism could be handed over to American authorities 
and subjected to their arbitrary decisions.’ The agreements concluded ' 
with the United States result, consequently, in the acceptance of its laws 
and exceptional measures. The United States has the power to impose 
its own criteria and its own special jurisdictions for trying foreigners. 
By relinquishing their own legality, the European countries agree to the 
subjection of their citizens to these procedures. The latest accords thus 
insert European citizens into the American system of exceptions to the 
law. They reveal a true imperial structure in which the U.S. executive 
has the right to determine the exception and make it the basis of a new 
legal order. 
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Whereas international law is no longer respected and war is 
presented as an ordinary police operation, American criminal law 
establishes a new definition of hostility that is applied at the world level. 
The sentencing of David Hicks, the “Australian Taliban,” on March 27, 
2007, was the first issued by a military commission. It reveals the ability 
of the executive of the United States to make other nations legitimize the 
establishment of a new worldwide legal order that grants it the power to 
suppress habeas corpus for all non-Americans. By accepting that this 
Guantánamo prisoner can serve his sentence in Australia, the 
government of that country provides de facto acknowledgement of these 
exceptional jurisdictions, which violate international law as much as the 
U.S. and Australian Constitutions.?° 

The Australian government is also considering placing David Hicks 
under administrative control after his release.” This measure is not 
provided for in the sentence delivered by the Military Commission. A 
person sentenced by an American exceptional jurisdiction thus enters 
into a global system of non-law. 

The MCA carries out a transformation in the organization of the state 
by putting an end to the formal separation of powers. It creates a purely 
subjective law that it places in the hands of the executive authority. The 
latter can designate any person as an enemy combatant, make an 
administrative decision to detain, for life, any foreigner or, if it chooses 
to go to trial, it can appoint military judges and determine the level of 
coercion used in interrogations. The text legalizes physical and 
psychological pressure, which is really a matter of torture. It thus 
reintegrates pure violence into a lega! context that becomes the basis of a 
new political order that, in turn, permanently grants the president the 
powers of a judge. 

Even though the military commissions have been legalized, they are 
only formally part of the legal tradition developed in the West, which is, 
in fact, a double legal system: a restricted rule of law for citizens and 
pure violence for foreigners.?? The objective of this administration is to 
apply to the whole population the procedures that allow it to seize 
foreigners, torture them, and keep them in detention at its sole 
discretion. The Domestic Security Enhancement Act of 2003, known 
under the name Patriot IL, is the earlier attempt of the government to 
succeed in this objective. Its aim was to remove citizenship from 
Americans suspected of terrorism and thus treat them as foreigners. As 
for the Military Commissions Act, the initial objective of the government 
to have the power to suppress habeas corpus for the whole population 
has not yet been attained. But having the ability to characterize any 
inhabitant of the planet as an enemy is a good beginning for the 
establishment of an imperial state that would no longer distinguish 
between internal and external. Every population would be entirely at the 
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mercy of the executive power of the United States. 
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2. A System of Wholesale Denial of Rights 


MICHAEL E. TIGAR 


As in the past, Americans owe Jean-Claude Paye a debt of gratitude. 
From his position, as a sociologist in Brussels, he has proven that he 
can see what is happening in George Bush’s and Dick Cheney’s America, 
more clearly perhaps than many who live in the United States. 

As Paye notes, there are two important aspects to the regime created 
by the Detainee Treatment Act of 2005 (DTA) and the Military 
Commissions Act of 2006 (MCA). The MCA recognizes a distinction 
between “enemy combatants” who are citizens of the United States and 
those who are aliens. ‘Alien enemy combatants are, as Paye notes, 
subjected entirely to the regime of military commissions and denied 
access to civil courts except under limited circumstances. Citizen enemy 
combatants have access to civil courts, but find their rights constricted 
in other ways. The alien-citizen distinction in the MCA is a 
congressional response to the Supreme Court’s decision in Hamdan v. 
Rumsfeld, in which a five-justice majority held that the president did 
not have the power to strip citizens and aliens alike of their right of 


. access to civil courts and to the writ of habeas corpus. The Court invited 


the president to return to Congress to validate his claims of power, and 
Congress obligingly did so, thus proving that there are few persons in 
the elected leadership willing to raise a voice against the imperial powers 
of which Paye writes. 

For Americans having some direct or vicarious experience in the 
political struggles of the past six decades—that is to say since the 
1940s—the definition of enemy combatant is chillingly familiar. The 
initial determination of culpability is made based on either 
(1) membership in or affiliation with al Qaeda, which is hardly an 
organization in the sense of having a defined structure, or (2) conduct 
that amounts—with some exceptions that 1 note below—to material 
support of hostilities against the United States. The definition of enemy 
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combatant may also attach even to those who engage only in acts that 
are merely preparatory, or done with a forbidden intention without 
provable present danger or effect. The elastic and elusive meaning of “al 
Qaeda,” coupled with the vagueness and overbreadth of prohibited 
association, vests unfettered discretion in executive officers who are in 
charge of rounding up and detaining suspects. 

This broad-gauge approach is not new, but rather an extension into 
new territory of a definitional structure adopted by the Clinton 
administration in 1994, and based upon ideas that have been central to 
repressive legislation for decades past. To evaluate this assertion, let us 
consider some basic principles of constitutional law. 

The First Amendment protects freedom of speech and association. 
Under the Supreme Court’s decision in Brandenburg v. Ohio, speech 
that advocates unlawful violence is constitutionally protected unless 
uttered with the intent to cause such violence imminently and under 
circumstances showing a clear and present danger that this is what is 
about to happen. That is, one can believe, teach, and advocate that U.S. 
policy is wrong, that the alleged enemies of the United States should 
prevail, that socialism should replace capitalism, and—as Brandenburg 
was himself advocating—that people wreak vengeance on public officials. 

A second and related idea is that one is free to associate with a group 
that has demonstrably unlawful objectives, absent proof that one intends 
by one’s actions to further those objectives. After all, many political 
associations engage in both lawful and unlawful activity. In the 1961 case 
of Noto v. United States, the Supreme Court reversed a conviction for 
membership in an organization devoted to overthrowing the 
government; the prosecution had not proved that Noto’s membership 
went beyond supporting the constitutionally protected activities of the 
organization. And note that those latter activities might well include 
advocacy of violence. 

The most sweeping repudiation of the constitutionally based limiting 
principles introduced by the Clinton administration’s 1994 definitional 
structure is in connection with the term “material support.” If someone 
in the United States sent munitions to a group that was engaged in 
armed conflict with U.S. forces, that would be the sort of “material 
support” that one could understand and that would form the basis for 
valid and limited criminal laws. However, that term has been part of 
several laws prohibiting actions that allegedly support terrorism since 
at least 1994. In the Patriot Act and related legislation, the term has 
acquired an enormously expanded meaning. 

If an alien—someone not a citizen—is compelled to serve as a cook or 
nurse for Taliban forces or some group allegedly tied to al Qaeda, that 
person has provided material support and is subject to exclusion from 
asylum in the United States and possible designation as an enemy 
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combatant. If a group of people in the United States contribute to a 
Muslim charity based in a foreign country, some of whose activities are 
alleged to support actions contrary to U.S. interests, they become 
targets of prosecution for material support and for designation as enemy 
combatants. 

The definition of material support has thus gone beyond limits 
dictated by the nature of the support provided, or indeed to a large 
extent the intention with which it was given. This stretching of the 
ordinary meaning of words has occurred in circumstances even more 
dangerous to the right of political speech. Consider the case of Lynne 
Stewart, a courageous lawyer in New York, who now stands convicted 
of, among other things, agreeing to provide material support to an 
organization devoted to violence. ; 

The organization in question ís the Egyptian Islamic Group, long an 
opponent of the repressive Egyptian government. That government has, 
even according to the annual country reports by the U.S. Department of 
State, an abysmal human rights record. Lynne Stewart was trial counsel 
for Sheikh Abdel Rahman in New York in 1995-96. Sheikh Abdel was 
charged with complicity in the 1993 World Trade Center bombing and 
convicted on doubtful evidence. 

After his conviction, he was put into solitary confinement in a prison 
hospital. He is blind, aged, and a diabetic. He does not speak English. 
His sole contact with the world outside prison was by means of visits 
from his legal team and occasional telephone conversations with his wife 
and other close family members. These latter conversations were 
monitored overtly, and many of his lawyer visits recorded covertly. 

Lynne Stewart gave two interviews to the Egyptian press, reporting 
Sheikh Abdel Rahman’s views on whether the Islamic Group should 
continue its policy of not engaging in armed struggle against the 
Egyptian regime. These statements did not advocate violence. They 
simply raised the issue of whether nonviolence was‘a preferable path, 
and left the issue to those in Egypt; those in Egypt decided to maintain 
the policy of nonviolence. No person was killed or even harmed as a 
result of these statements. 

The government claimed, and the trial court agreed, that Stewart 
provided “material support” in the form of “personnel,” by repeating 
her client’s statements. That is, the Bush administration successfully 
argued that political speech on a matter of public interest, without proof 
of clear and present danger, was classifiable as unlawful. 

These observations suggest the danger that lurks in the expanding 
definitions of criminal support for alleged terrorism. However, in most 
of the cases, including Lynne Stewart’s, the regular courts are open and 
available to make arguments about constitutional protection. Asylum- 
seekers, however, do not have such tights; there are avenues of judicial 
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review available to them, but these are provably inadequate. The ex- 
panding criminalization of speech and association traces paths familiar 
to those involved in the political struggles of past decades. 

Citizens classified as enemy combatants under these expansive 
definitions will at least have access to civil courts. We shall see whether 
those courts will exercise judgment independent of presidential 
proclamation. The legislative branch has not set a good example of 
independence. Recent decisions by federal courts in cases related to the, 
“war on terrorism” have contained some courageous statements on 
governmental overreaching as well as some Ta supine acceptance 
of executive power. 


The Radical Departure 


But as Paye notes, the most radical departure of the proclamations, 
the DTA and the MCA, is with respect to aliens who are deemed “enemy 
combatants.” As Paye notes, the administration’s evident intention is to 
deny any such person the right of habeas corpus, that is access to a 
civilian court where the government must prove by lawful and reliable 
evidence that it has the right to hold the detainee. Moreover, this 
unreviewable detention is claimed to be of indefinite duration, and 
under conditions of solitary confinement, with interrogation practices 
that in the view of many amount to torture, without access to 
independent counsel, and with no right in any forum to make a 
meaningful challenge or denial. 

One needs to be clear about this. Those of us engaged in representing 
detainees do not concede that the civil courts have no power, and that 
the Bush administration’s objective can go unchallenged. We shall see. 
But one must examine the administration’s claim to see that it in fact 
represents a qualitative rupture with the claimed system of 
constitutional governance. Abandoning the pretense of the state as 
neutral arbiter, the administration has unilaterally abrogated the social 
contract of which constitutional jurists have often spoken. 

To be sure, the contract reference is somewhat figurative, but no less 
powerful for all that. The most celebrated example is the case of Judith 
Coplon, an American lawyer accused in 1949 of attempting to commit 
espionage on behalf of the Soviet Union. The FBI had conducted illegal 
wiretaps to collect evidence against her, and resisted disclosing them to 
the court. Learned Hand, writing for the court of appeals, held that the 
wiretaps must be disclosed, so that the court could determine whether 
the prosecutors had used unlawfully obtained evidence in Coplon’s 
prosecution. Judge Hand expressed the idea that the government cannot 
have it both ways. Once it decides that someone should be punished, it 
cannot retreat behind a curtain of “state secrecy” and deny the defense 
access to information that may lead a jury to acquit, even if that 
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information is the most sensitive “national security” material that can be 
imagined. 

To take an even broader perspective, the Constitution contains a 
number of specific provisions that govern the ways in which the state 
can inflict punishment on people. The Sixth Amendment says that “in 
all criminal prosecutions,” the accused shall have the right to counsel, 
to jury trial, to confront the evidence against him or her, and so on. The 
Fifth Amendment says that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process, which means at least an impartial 
tribunal that hears reliable, lawful evidence. That amendment also says 
that “no person” shall be tried for a serious crime except after 
indictment by a grand jury. Criminal trials are to be presided over by a 
judge appointed for life and nominally independent of the executive 
branch, and this is not only by Article III of the Constitution but the 
long tradition that it embodies. Under the Fourth Amendment, a 
judicial warrant is necessary to authorize searches; the amendment was 
written by people familiar with the concept of treason and revolution, 
but grants the executive branch no exceptions for such cases. 

There are exceptions to these principles, but the only one that is 
possibly relevant is the provision that Congress can “make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces,” which includes 
the power to establish courts martial for offenses within military 
jurisdiction. The MCA system for trying alien enemy combatants does 
not provide even the protections given a defendant in a general court 
martial; more on this issue later. 

The Constitution also confers upon Congress the power to define 
and punish piracy and other offenses against the Jaw of nations. At the 
time the Constitution was adopted, there were plenty of aliens shooting 
at Americans and taking their property and otherwise endangering 
international peace. These people were called “pirates.” Congress 
possesses carefully defined constitutional powers with respect to piracy. 
The practice in 1787 was to capture pirates and bring them into port for 
trial.! 

Thus, the system of federal criminal law and procedure established 
by the Constitution is, on a careful reading, all-inclusive and not 
admitting of exceptions. We must, however, acknowledge that the 
history of armed conflict has revealed instances where civilians and 
soldiers were treated in ways that do not meet the standards the 
Constitution established. The international community has addressed 
this issue directly, and the United States is party to a series of treaties 
that protect combatants and civilians when there is armed conflict. Most 
of these protective principles are codified in the Geneva Conventions, 
which protect prisoners of war and noncombatants, and the Hague 
Conventions, which regulate the conduct of warfare. Rules of customary 
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international law supplement and extend these protections. 

It was generally understood until the Bush administration’s 
proclamations and the ensuing legislation that this Constitution and 
treaty-based system did indeed cover all the possibilities for the United 
States detaining, trying, and punishing people who were engaged in or 
affected by armed conflict. There is, in these concepts of “enemy 
combatant,” and particularly “alien enemy combatant,” as people without 
rights and without the means to enforce rights, a chilling reminder of 
an earlier dark chapter in American history. I refer to chattel slavery. 
The Bush administration has reverted to a juridical technique of finding 
a hole in the constitutional fabric, through which will fall all members of 
this denominated class of persons—alien enemy combatants. 

Almost everyone recognizes the name Dred Scott, and has heard of 
the Dred Scott case. Dred Scott was born into slavery, in about 1795. In 
the 1830s, his owner lived and worked in Illinois and in the Wisconsin 
Territory. Under Illinois law at that time, a slave brought into the state 
was regarded as free, and would not regain slave status upon return to a 
state in which slavery was legal. During this period, there were fierce 
political battles, and even armed conflict, over the issue of extending 
slavery as new territory was incorporated into the United States and 
new states were created. 

When Scott’s master returned to Missouri, a slave state, he hired 
Scott out as a slave, which was unlawful under Illinois law but 
apparently permitted under the law of Missouri. Scott sued, first in 
state court and then in federal court, to have his freedom recognized. 
His litigation was supported by abolitionist lawyers and their 
supporters. 

Scott claimed that the federal court had jurisdiction over his case 
because he was a citizen of Missouri and his “owner,” Sanford, was a 
citizen of New York. This was a claim of diversity of citizenship, a 
category recognized explicitly in the federal Constitution and in the first 
Judiciary Act. Scott claimed that Sanford had assaulted him, but the 
heart of the case was the claim—necessarily involved in the claim of 
assault, that Scott was a free person entitled to have his rights 
respected, 

The case finally arrived in the Supreme Court in 1854, and the Court 
heard days of argument in February and again in December 1856. By that 
time, the slavery controversy was at the center of political attention. 
James Buchanan was elected president in 1856, to be inaugurated on 
March 4, 1857. Buchanan attempted to influence the Court’s members to 
decide the case against Scott, hoping that such a decision would 
establish the constitutional position of slavery and end the national 
debate on the subject. 

The Court issued its judgment by a vote of six to three, on March 6, 
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1857, two days after Buchanan’s inauguration. The lead opinion was by 
Chief Justice Roger Taney of Maryland. The Court held that Scott was 
not a citizen of Missouri and indeed lacked the capacity to be a citizen of 
any state. It then went on to hold that. territorial legislatures—and by 
necessary inference state legislatures—lacked the power to enact 
legislation that gave slaves their freedom upon entering the territory. 
Such statutes, Taney said, would deprive slave owners of their property. 

A few celebrated quotations from Taney’s opinion will remind readers 
of how telling is the analogy to what the Bush administration is now 
trying to do: 

[N]o State, since the adoption of the Constitution, can by naturalizing 

an alien invest him with the rights and privileges secured to a citizen 

of a State under the Federal Government, although, so far as the State 

alone was concerned, he would undoubtedly’be entitled to the rights 

of a citizen, and clothed with all the rights and immunities which the 

Constitution and laws of the State attached to that character. 


sret 


[N]o State can, by any act or law of its own, passed since the adoption 
of the Constitution, introduce a new member into the political 
community created by the Constitution of the United States. 


Those who wrote the Constitution, Taney said, thought that Africans, 
slave or free, were “beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to 
associate with the white race, either in social or political relations, and 
so far inferior that they had no rights which the white man was bound 
to respect.” Indeed, said Taney, accepting Scott’s position “would give to 
persons of the negro race...the right to enter every other State whenever 
they pleased...the full liberty of speech in public and in private upon all 
subjects upon which its own citizens might speak; to hold public 
meetings upon political affairs, and to keep and carry arms wherever 
they went.” 

The decision in Dred Scott made the Civil War inevitable. 
Abolitionists, such as Frederick Douglass, had held hope that slavery 
might be abolished by constitutional interpretation. He read the 
Constitution differently than did Taney, as recognizing slavery in two 
important respects: first, by providing that a slave would be counted 
only as three-fifths of a person for purposes of taxation and allocation of 
legislative seats, and as barring Congress from prohibiting the slave 
trade until 1808. Second, it was clear from article 1, section 2 of the 
Constitution that slaves were “persons” within the meaning of the 
Constitution and that they counted for at least something in giving 
congressional seats to slave states. 
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Taney and the Court majority—mostly Southerners—could have 
decided the other way by relying on the “persons” language of the 
Constitution, and by careful study of the Court’s earlier decisions 
involving slavery. In 1825, Chief Justice John Marshall, in a case entitled 
the Antelope, had written for the Court that slavery and the slave trade 
as then practiced did not violate international law, and by extension the 
Constitution. However, in 1841, the famous slavery case—the Amistad— 
came to the Supreme Court, and was widely supported by abolitionist 
forces. The Court’s decision, written by Justice Joseph Story, did not say 
that slavery was unconstitutional. However, it upheld the rights of 
Africans on board a slave ship to rise up and mutiny in order to defend 
their claim to freedom. Justice Story referred to “eternal principles of 
justice and international Jaw.” 

Implicit even in the Antelope, and expressly in the Amistad, is the 
idea that Africans who claim freedom are persons entitled to the law’s 
respect. “Respect” means nothing unless there is a mechanism to have it 
enforced by state power. The Dred Scott decision simply held that there 
was a category of human beings utterly excluded, by definition, from the 
constitutional compact—except to the limited extent that some states 
might allow Africans to be free—and provided that if they had been 
slaves their owners were compensated. 

Dred Scott, in the telling phrase used by my colleague Muneer 
Ahmad, had “no right to have rights,” according to the Court’s majority. 
As a direct consequence of the Civil War that the Dred Scott decision 
made inevitable, the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
abolished slavery. The Fourteenth Amendment made express what one 
had thought should be implicit in the Constitution: 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside. No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor deny ‘to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


Of course, after 1872, the Southern states made a virtual dead letter of 
these Fourteenth Amendment commands by enacting “Black Codes” that 
excluded the former slaves from all the rights of persons and citizens, 
and these legal barriers were not struck down until the mid-twentieth 
century. Their effects persist today. 

This idea that the state can exclude a class of persons from all means 
to enforce claims for justice did not originate in the Dred Scott decision 
itself, nor necessarily in the legal ideology of slavery. Earlier in the 
nineteenth century, the Cherokee Nation of Native Americans had 
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organized in order to resist white settlers taking its historically 
occupied lands. It went into federal court to vindicate its claims against 
the state of Georgia. As I wrote in the second edition of Law and the 
Rise of Capitalism: 
The Cherokee Nation of Georgia adopted a written constitution and 
asserted sovereignty over its land. The Georgia legislature responded 
by declaring Cherokee laws and customs void and opening Cherokee 
land to settlement. The federal Congress, at the urging of President 
Andrew Jackson, passed legislation seeking to compel Native 
Americans to give up and move Westward. Georgia authorities 
arrested, tried and hanged a Cherokee for an offense allegedly 
committed on Cherokee territory. 


The Cherokee Nation sought relief in the Courts.’ They were, after all, 
a nation. They sought to restrain the enforcement of Georgia laws 
which “go directly to annihilate the Cherokees as a political society, 
and to seize, for the use of Georgia, the lands of the nation which 
have been assured to them by the United States in solemn treaties 
reportedly made and still in force.” The Cherokee’s lawyer invoked the 
Supreme Court’s power, saying that the lawsuit was between a foreign 
nation—the Cherokee—and the State of Georgia. Under the United 
States Constitution, the Supreme Court could exercise its original 
jurisdiction over such a lawsuit—without waiting for lower courts to 
decide it and then hearing the case on appeal. 


Chief Justice Marshall looked to the constitutional grant to Congress 
of the power to regulate commerce with “foreign nations, arid among 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes.” He found the Cherokee 
to be “a domestic, dependent nation” that was “in a state of 
pupilage,” like “that of a ward to his guardian.” It was not, he said 
for the Court a true “foreign nation.” Thus, the Cherokee Nation had 
no legal existence. It could not even come to a federal court to 
vindicate its treaty rights. 


The Court decided Cherokee Nation v. Georgia in 1830, over the 

dissents of Justices Story and Thompson. Two years later, in Worcester 

v. Georgia? Chief Justice Marshall retreated a bit, and held that 

Georgia did not have the right to regulate activities on the Cherokee . 
lands. He did not reach this result by recognizing the position of the 

Cherokee nation, but by denigrating the right of a state such as 

Georgia to interfere in matters that are essentially federal. That is, the 

national government had the constitutional power to deal with Native 

Americans and the states had only a limited role to play. 


Cherokee Nation is an early formulation of imperialist ideology, 
justifying the exclusion of “subject peoples” from any accéss to forums 
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in which they might assert their rights by invoking a plenary and 
unreviewable power in the hands of executive power. The common 
thread that runs through Cherokee Nation, Dred Scott, and the enemy 
combatant charactérization of which Paye writes is this complete 
exclusion of claims for justice from any possibility of discussion. 

By contrast, a political group or an individual may invoke rights to 
freedom of expression and association. Having gained access to a 
constitutionally created tribunal, the court will engage in a debate about 
how those ideas should be expressed in rules of conduct. The court will 
then evaluate the facts and apply those rules. 

The experience of decades teaches us that these constitutionally 
created courts often defer unreasonably to the executive branch, as to 
how rules should be formulated and facts determined. The 
constitutional promise of impartiality is another lie the regime tells the 
people. Even when the process can be seen as fair, there is no guarantee 
against unjust results. The point, however, is that the regime is the 
general run of cases telling the people that there is access to something 
that calls itself justice, and that the tribunals established under that 
promise engage in certain defined procedures that contribute to a sense 
that the results are fairly arrived at. 

The newly invented enemy combatant category, particularly when 
applied to non-citizens, short-circuits the connection between state 
power and the person against whom that power is to be exercised. The 
Bush administration invokes characterization—a label—to take any 
question of rights out of the debate. This is a familiar technique to 
students of bourgeois legal history. In 1842, Marx wrote an essay on “the 
law relating to thefts of wood,” and described how the Prussian state 
had made a peasant mode of living illegal by the simple device of 
declaring fallen branches to be the property of the person who owned 
the tree. Peasants who had historically gathered the fallen branches to 
build cooking and heating fires were thus further marginalized and 
forced into the ranks of wage laborers. The English Black Acts of 1721 
and after, so brilliantly chronicled by E. P. Thompson, worked the same 
kind of harm on the English peasantry, and with the same objective. 

One should also call to mind the Supreme Court’s decision in Romer 
v. Evans. Many Colorado cities had adopted legislation protecting gay 
rights in various ways. In a statewide referendum in 1992, Colorado 
voters approved a state constitutional amendment that prohibited all 
legislative, judicial, or executive action at any level of state government 
that would recognize the rights of gay people to be free from 
discrimination. The U.S. Supreme Court held that this state 
constitutional amendment violated the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. Justice Kennedy, 
speaking for the majority of six justices, said that the law singled out 
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gay people as having no right whatsoever to seek redress against 
discrimination. In private conversation, Justice Kennedy has said that to 
him the Colorado provision seemed like the Dred Scott decision in its 
intent and effect. 

The Court’s decision in Romer, and Justice Kennedy’s comment, calls 
to mind another idea about the enemy combatant classification. The 
proclamations and statutes create a class of persons who are asserted to 
possess certain dangerous characteristics. These persons are to be 
hauled before commissions to determine which specific characteristics 
they have allegedly exhibited by their conduct. This is a classic bill of 
attainder, forbidden by the Constitution. For example, in United States 
v. Brown, the Supreme Court struck down a statute that made it a crime 
for a member of the Communist Party to hold a labor union office, 
because the statute created a class of suspect persons and singled them 
out for punishment without requiring a judicial trial to decide if they 
had done any particular wrongful acts. 

It remains to examine the ostensible justification for creating a system 
that permits wholesale denial of rights. Already, the newspapers are 
carrying reports that this.or that detainee has confessed to participating 
in armed action against American targets, and military officers are being 
quoted in the press as promising more such revelations. A quick 
response to these reports is a rhetorical “does anyone believe anything 
this administration says?,” coupled with another shake of the head, at 
how credulous most of the media have become. 

A more serious answer lies in the texts of the presidential 
proclamations and congressional enactments themselves. While the MCA 
expressly disavows torture, it insulates Americans who practice it from 
liability. The government argues that it permits use in evidence of 
statements obtained in violation of this limited prohibition, prior to the 
statute’s enactment. Moreover, President Bush has accompanied his 
signature on the legislation with a signing statement that casts doubt on 
whether the statute’s command will be obeyed. In any event, the 
administration has taken so limited a view of what torture entails as to 
encourage forms of interrogation long condemned by the international 
community. In short, these alleged “confessions” are the product of 
long, solitary, and inhuman detention accompanied by interrogations 
that have historically been denounced as leading to untrue acceptance of 
liability. As I write these words, eighteen British sailors are in Iranian 
custody for violating Iran’s territorial waters. At least one of the sailors 
has appeared on television apologizing for the intrusion. Much of the 
press carries this statement as a “confession,” with the word in 
quotation marks signifying distrust of Iran’s interrogation methods, 
while the same publications omit the quotation marks when discussing 
Guantanamo. 
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When there is any inquiry, from citizens, media representatives, or 
even the legislative branch about exactly what methods of interrogation 
are being used at Guantánamo and other, even more isolated, prisons, 
the administration is quick to claim that this is a state secret. Indeed, in 
the Guantanamo proceedings, the government has sought to prevent 
lawyers from knowing the interrogation techniques, assertedly because 
if terrorists knew how they would be interrogated, they could prepare 
themselves to withstand the methods to be used. 

One recent disclosure from Guantanamo is that a Tanzanian, Ahmed 
Ghailani, and a Pakistani, Walid abin Attash, confessed to helping plan 
the 1998 bombing of the U.S. embassies in Tanzania and Kenya. They are 
among detainees recently transferred to Guantanamo from secret CIA 
prisons. In those prisons, they were without doubt subjected to torture. 
What will happen to these two men? They are subject to a death penalty 
at the hands of a military commission, and ^ve already been punished 
by their confinement and treatment, withe at any judicial trial or 
opportunity to obtain review of their detention or conditions. Readers 
may recall that in 2001, four men were tried in New York federal court 
for participating in the embassy bombings. The government sought the 
death penalty. One defendant, Khalfan Khamis Mohamed, was arrested 
in South Africa, having gone there from Tanzania. The FBI and some 
lower-level South African officials fabricated a story that he had 
consented to be sent to the United States to face a capital trial, and on 
_ this basis he was flown to New York. 

The South African Constitutional Court took the case and held that 
the rendition was unlawful under South African and international law. 
The court’s judgment exposed the fraudulent means used to bring 
Mohamed to the United States. Under American law, however, the illegal 
rendition did not prevent him from being tried. At his trial, Mohamed 
was convicted, but Judge Sand instructed the jury that it could consider 
in mitigation of a potential death sentence that if the United States had 
obeyed the law, Mohamed would not have faced the prospect of a death 
sentence. This was an accurate statement because, among other reasons, 
South Africa would never permit a lawful extradition without attaching 
a condition that the defendant could not face capital punishment. 

At the federal trial defendants had the right to confront and cross- 
examine witnesses, and were guaranteed that the judge would consider 
whether evidence was lawfully obtained. In that trial, the jury refused to 
approve a death sentence for any defendant. 

In the cases of Ghailani and Attash, the United States has found a 
way to avoid all the inconveniences of due process, because now they are 
no longer “persons” entitled to such a thing. The “alien enemy 
combatant” characterization has short-circuited all entitiement to a 
judicial trial for a crime clearly defined and clearly within the 
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congressionally defined jurisdiction of U.S. courts and juries. One 
should recall that in the CIA prisons, such as the one where Ghailani 
was held, the Bush administration claims that no treaty limits the 
interrogation techniques that may be used; the Bush administration and 
the CIA take the position that congressional restrictions on 
interrogation in the MCA do not apply to CIA interrogators. In fact, 
Ghailani is named in the indictment under which the four defendants 
tried in 2001 were charged. The Bush administration’s proclamation took 
a criminal defendant out of the process in order to deprive him of 
rights. 

I do not, of course, harbor the illusion that people of color, or those 
of any color accused of complicity with terrorists, in “ordinary” criminal 
cases are routinely treated in a constitutionally respectful way. I have 
written on that subject in Monthly Review.4 As Roland Barthes has 
written, the system that calls itself “justice” is always ready to judge 
you as you must be, and not as you are—as a social construct and not as 
a human being. But when the system behaves in these ways, one has at 
least the opportunity to compare its performance with the state’s own 
proclaimed standards, and to have the benefits of publicity and 
courtroom confrontation. 

We, the lawyers, will continue our vak seeking to bring these 
issues into the open in the forums that remain available to us, and 
advancing all the arguments and interpretations that we can think of. 
Our commitment to this important work should not lead anyone, and 
perhaps especially us, to ignore what is happening as the state 
unilaterally casts aside any pretense of impartiality or of an obligation to 
act in fair and accountable ways. 


Notes 


l. Indeed, if the pirate was an alien, he would get the additional protection 
of a jury, half of whose members were aliens—the jury “de mediatate 
linguae.” See Respublica v. Mesca, 1 Dall. 73, 1 L.Ed. 42; People v. McLean, 
2 Johns.(N.Y.) 381. This practice has been abrogated. See United States v. 
Wood, 299 U.S. 123, 145 (1936). 

2. Cherokee Nation v, Georgia, 30 U.S. 1 (1830). 

3. 31 U.S. 515 (1832). 

4. Michael E. Tigar, “Lawyers, Jails, and the Laws Fake Bargains,” Monthly 
Review 53, no. 3 (July-August, 2001), 29-41, http://www.monthlyreview.org/ 
0701tigar.htm. 
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The Latin American left is once again discussing the paths to 
socialism. The correlation of forces has changed through popular action, 
the crisis of neoliberalism, and U.S. imperialism’s loss of offensive 
capability. It is no longer relevant to juxtapose a revolutionary political 
period of the past with a conservative present. The social weakness of 
the industrial working class does not impede anti-capitalist progress, 
which depends on the exploited and the oppressed uniting in common 
struggle. 

What is crucial is the level of popular consciousness. The latter has 
forged new anti-liberal and anti-imperialist convictions, but an anti- 
capitalist link, which an open debate about twenty-first century 
socialism could foster, is still missing. 

The constitutional framework that replaced the dictatorships does 
not impede the left’s development. But the left must avoid institutional 
co-optation without turning its back on the electoral process. Electoral 
participation can be made compatible with the promotion of peeple’s 
power. 

Movements and parties fulfill a complementary function since social 
struggle is not self-sufficient and partisan organization is necessary. Yet 
it is essential to avoid sectarian posturing and to include immediate 
improvements as part of the revolutionary agenda. This principle 
governs all socialist strategy. 


Socialist Strategies in Latin America 


After several years of silence, strategic discussion is reemerging on 
the Latin American left, which once again is analyzing assessments and 
courses of action in order to advance toward the socialist goal. This 
reflection includes six major themes: material conditions, relationships 
of force, social subjects, popular consciousness, institutional 
frameworks, and organizing the oppressed. 





Claudio Katz teaches economics at the University of Buenos Aires, does research 
at the Consejo Nacional de Investigaciones Cientificas y Técnicas (National Council 
of Scientific and Technical Research), and is a member of Economistas de Izquierda 
(Economists of the Left). 

This essay originally appeared on http://www.argenpress.info and was translated 
from Spanish by Leonard Morin (Itmorin@earthlink.net). 
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Maturity of the Productive Forces 


The first debate revisits a classic controversy. Have the productive 
forces in, Latin America matured enough to permit undertaking an anti- 
capitalist transformation? Are the existing resources, technologies, and 
skills sufficient to initiate a socialist process? 

The countries of the region are less prepared than the developed 
nations—but more pressed—to confront this change. They suffer more 
intense nutritional, educational, and sanitary disasters than the 
advanced economies, but have fewer material resources at their disposal 
to solve these problems. This paradox is the consequence of Latin 
America’s peripheral situation and its resulting agricultural 
backwardness, fragmentary industrialization, and financial dependence. 

On the left there have been two traditional responses to this dilemma: 
promote a progressive capitalist stage, or initiate a socialist transition 
adapted to the region’s shortcomings. In a recent article 1 advocated the 
second option! 

But another equally important debate concerns the timeliness of this 
course. Recovering from a traumatic period of industrial slump and bank 
meltdown, Latin America’ is experiencing a phase of growth, boom in 
exports, and recovery of entrepreneurial profits. One could object that, 
under these conditions, there is no likelihood of a collapse that would 


| justify anti-capitalist transformation. 


But the socialist option is not a Keynesian program to turn around 
recessive market trends. It is a platform to overcome the exploitation 
and inequality inherent in capitalism. It seeks to abolish poverty and 
unemployment, eradicate environmental disasters, and put an end to 
the nightmares of war and the financial cataclysms that enrich a 
minuscule percentage of millionaires at the expense of millions of 
individuals.? 

This polarization is evident in current Latin American market trends. 
The rise in profits and consumption of the well-to-do contrasts with 
terrifying indices of extreme poverty. These misfortunes that justify the 
battle for socialism become more visible in the pit of a recession. But 
situations of collapse do not furnish the only apt moment to uproot the 
system. The anti-capitalist turn is an option open for an entire epoch 
and can begin at different moments in the economic cycle. The 
experience of the twentieth century confirms this possibility, 

No socialist revolution ever coincided with the depths of a financial 
crisis. In the majority of cases, it erupted as a consequence of war, 
colonial occupation, or dictatorial oppression. It was under such 
conditions that the Bolsheviks took power in Russia, Mao succeeded in 
China, Tito prevailed in Yugoslavia, the Vietnamese drove out the United 
States, and the Cuban revolution triumphed. Many of these victories 
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were consummated at the height of a postwar boom, that is, during a 
stage of intense capitalist growth. No mechanism, therefore, shackles 
the debut of socialism to an economic collapse. The misery that 
capitalism generates is sufficient to inspire the overthrow of this system 
in any phase of its periodic fluctuations. 

Only catastrophist theorists see an unwavering link between 
socialism and financial meltdown. This supposed connection forms part 
of their habitual portrayal of capitalism as a system that always operates 
on the verge of final collapse. Waiting for this fall, they identify any 
banking slump as a global depression, and they confuse a simple stock 
market downturn with a general crash. These exaggerations ignore the 


basic workings of the system that they intend to uproot and make it- 


impossible to tackle any of the problems of socialist transition. 


Globalization and Small Countries 


One objection to the initiation of socialist processes emphasizes the 
‘impediments that globalization creates. It argues that the current 
internationalization of capital makes an anti-capitalist challenge 
impracticable in Latin America.* 

But where exactly is the obstacle rooted? Globalization does not 
constitute a barrier to the socialist project, which has universal reach. 
Expansion across borders amplifies capitalism’s imbalances and creates 
greater objective bases for overcoming it. 

Only those who conceive of the construction of socialism as a 
“competition between two systems” can view globalization as a great 
obstacle. This approach is a remnant of the theory of the “socialist camp” 
proclaimed by supporters of the old Soviet model. They gambled on 
defeating the enemy by means of a series of economic successes and 
geopolitical achievements, forgetting that one cannot defeat capitalism at 
its own game. 

.,, Peripheral—or less industrialized—economies in particular can never 
triumph in a competition with imperialist powers that have controlled 
the world market for centuries. The success of socialism requires a 
continuous sequence of processes that undermine global capitalism. 
Achieving socialism in a single country (or single bloc) is an illusion 
that repeatedly has led to subordinating the possibilities of 
revolutionary transformation to a diplomatic rivalry between two blocs 
of nations. 

The portrayal of globalization as blocking the development of other 
models is an offshoot of the neoliberal vision, which proclaims the non- 
existence of alternatives to the right-wing path. But if one accepts this 
premise, one must also discard any scheme of regulated or Keynesian 
. capitalism. It is incongruent to affirm that the totalitarianism of 
globalization has buried the anti-capitalist project, but that it tolerates 
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interventionist regimes of accumulation. If one closes the first option, 
one also rules out chances for neo-developmentalist endeavors (since 
these depend on the power of the national state to resist externally 
imposed measures). : 

But since globalization is not in reality the end of history, every 
alternative remains open. What we are witnessing is merely a new 
period of accumulation, sustained by recovery of the rate of yield that 
the oppressed of every country pay. This regressive flow makes socialism 
an immediate necessity as the sole popular response to the new stage. 
Only socialism can correct the disorders created by the global expansion 


- of capital in the current framework of financial speculation and 


imperialist polarization. ; 

Many theorists recognize the global viability of the socialist option 
but question its feasibility in small Latin American countries. They 
believe that this beginning ought to be postponed—for example in 
Bolivia—some 30 or 50 years, to allow the prior formation of an 
“Andean-Amazonian capitalism.” But why 30 years and not 10 or 150? 
In the past,.these time frames were associated with calculations of the 
emergence of national bourgeoisies in charge of carrying out the pre- 
socialist stage. But currently it is evident that the impediments to 
developing a competitive capitalist system in countries such as Bolivia 
are at least as great as the obstacles to initiating socialist 
transformations. One need merely imagine the concessions that the large 
foreign corporations would demand for participation in their project, 
and the conflicts that these commitments would generate with the 
popular majorities. . 

The difficulty is even greater if one conceives of “Andean-Amazonian 
capitalism” as a model compatible with the reconstruction of indigenous 
communities.® In any scheme that is driven by commercial competition, 
the abuses against these communities would persist. The step to 
socialism in countries as peripheral as Bolivia is complex, yet possible 
and desirable. It requires promoting a transition together with similar 
programs and alliances in other countries of Latin America. 


What is the Correlation of Forces? 


Socialist change depends on a balance of forces favorable to the 
oppressed. The popular majority cannot prevail over {ts antagonists if 
this balance is negative. But how does one evaluate this parameter? 

The correlation of forces in Latin America is determined by the 
positions that are won, threatened, or lost by three sectors: the local 
capitalist classes, the mass of the oppressed, and U.S. imperialism. 
During the 1990s, capital carried out a global offensive against labor. 
This offensive weakened in the last few years, but it left a climate adverse 
to wage earners on an international scale. Nonetheless, in Latin America, 
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one can note several peculiarities. 

The capitalists actively participated in the neoliberal assault, but 
ended up suffering various side effects of this process. They lost 
competitive positions with the opening of markets and relinquished 
defenses against their external competitors with the denationalization of 
the productive apparatus. The financial crises also battered the 
establishment and reduced its direct political presence. The right thus 
ended up in the minority, and center-left governments have replaced 
many conservative governments in national administrations (especially 
in the Southern Cone). The capitalist elites no longer set the entire 
region’s agenda with impunity. A crisis of neoliberalism, which could 
lead to the structural decline of this project, has affected them. 

Great popular upheavals, which precipitated the fall of several heads 
of state in South America, have also modified the regional relationship of 
forces. Uprisings in Bolivia, Ecuador, Argentina, and Venezuela have 
affected the totality of the dominant classes. They have challenged 
ruling-class aggressiveness and have imposed in many countries a 
certain degree of accommodation with the masses. 

The combative impulse differs widely. In certain countries (Bolivia, 
Venezuela, Argentina, and Ecuador), one finds popular initiative 
(protagonismo), but in others (Brazil and Uruguay) there has been an 
ebb brought about by disappointments. What is new is the awakening of 
union and student struggles in countries that led the neoliberal ranking 
(Chile) and in countries asphyxiated by social abuses and the 
hemorrhage of emigrants (Mexico). The correlation of forces in Latin 
America varies greatly, but one can affirm a general surge of popular 
initiatives in the entire region. 

At the start of the 1990s, U.S. imperialism embarked on the political 
recolonization of its backyard through free trade and the installation of 
military bases. This panorama also changed. The original version of the 
Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) failed because of three factors: 
(1) the conflicts between globalized corporations and those dependent 
on internal markets, (2) clashes between exporters and industrialists, 
and (3) widespread popular rejection. The counteroffensive through 
bilateral treaties launched by the State Department does not compensate 
for this setback. 

Bush’s international isolation (the Republican electoral debacle, 
failure in Iraq, and the loss of allies in Europe) has left him less room 
for unilateralism and has incited the resurgence of geopolitical blocs 
adverse to the United States (such as the Non-Aligned Movement). The 
absence of a military response to the Venezuelan challenge is clearly 
symptomatic of this U.S. retreat. 

The correlation of forces in Latin America has therefore undergone 
several significant changes. The dominant classes can no longer rely on 
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their strategic neoliberal compass; the popular movement has recovered 
its street presence; and U.S. imperialism has forfeited its capacity to 


intervene. 


The New Period 


Changes in the domination from above, in the combativeness from 
below, and in the behavior of the external gendarme compel one to revise 
a common traditional diagnosis by various theorists of the left. This 
assessment tended to highlight the obstacles to socialism on the basis of 
a contrast between two stages: the favorable period that began with the 
Cuban Revolution (1959) and the unfavorable phase that opened with 
the fall of the Soviet Union (1989-91). The first cycle—revolutionary and 
anti-imperialist—gave way to the second phase of conservative 
regression.’ Is this scheme still valid? ; 

The current political climate in many countries seems to contradict 
this vision at all three levels of the correlation of forces. First of all, the 
local capitalists have lost the aggressive confidence they had during the 
past decade. Unlike in the 1970s, they can no longer resort to dictatorial 
savagery. They have lost the instrument of the coup d’état as a means to 
avoid crisis and to crush popular rebellion with mass killings. In 
various countries, state terrorism persists (not only in Colombia but 
also in a selective form currently in Mexico), but in general, the 
establishment must accept a framework of institutional restrictions that 
they did not know in the past. This limitation constitutes a popular 
victory that works in favor of the exploited in the balance of forces. 

Second, the intensity of the social struggles—measured by their 
magnitude and immediate political impact—has much in common with 
the resistances of the 1960s and 1970s. The uprisings that have occurred 
in Ecuador, Bolivia, and Argentina, and the actions of students and the 
community rebellions in the entire region are comparable to the great 
upheavals of the past generation. 

Third, the obstacles to intervention that imperialism confronts are 
very visible. While in the 1980s Reagan waged an open 
counterrevolutionary war in Central America, Bush has had to limit his 
operations in the region. . 

An analysis of the correlation of forces must take into account these 
three processes and avoid an outlook that pays attention only to the 
context at the top (relations between powers), omitting what happens 
below (social antagonisms). Such an outlook characterizes the traditional 
focus on the two stages, which sees a sharp break in regional history 
marked by the collapse of the Soviet Union. Based on this division, the 
socialist possibilities of the first period are idealized, and the anti- 
capitalist prospects of the second are minimized. 

The existence or disappearance of the Soviet Union constitutes an 
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element of the analysis that does not define the correlation of forces. It 
is worth remembering that a bureaucracy hostile to socialism 
commanded this regime long before its reconversion into a capitalist 
class. It confronted the United States in the international chess-game, 
but it supported anti-imperialist movements only as a function of its 
geopolitical interests. It was therefore not an engine of the anti-capitalist 
project. The differences with the °70s exist and are significant, but they 
are not differences in the correlation of forces. 


The Diversity of Subjects 


The agents of a socialist transformation are the victims of capitalist 
- domination, but the specific subjects of this process in Latin America 
are very diverse. In some regions the indigenous communities have 
played a leading role in the rebellions (Ecuador, Bolivia, and Mexico), 
and in others, campesinos have led the resistance (Brazil, Peru, and 
Paraguay). In certain countries, the protagonists have been urban wage 
laborers (Argentina and Uruguay) or precariously employed (in the 
Caribbean and Central America). Also striking are the new roles of the 
indigenous communities and the less influential roles of industrial 
unions. This multiplicity of sectors reflects the differentiated social 
structure and the political peculiarities of each country. 

Yet this diversity also demonstrates the variety of participants in a 
socialist transformation. Since the development of capitalism expands 
the exploitation of wage labor and collateral forms of oppression, the 
potential agents of a socialist process are all of the exploited and 
oppressed. This role falls not only on the wage earners who directly 
generate business profits, but on all of the victims of capitalist 
inequality. What is essential is the convergence of these sectors in a 
common battle around constantly: changing focal points of rebellion. 
Victory depends on such convergence against an enemy that dominates 
by dividing the popular camp. 

In this struggle, certain segments of wage laborers tend to play a 
more influential role because of the place they occupy in vital branches 
of the economy. (mining, factories, and banks). The capitalists benefit 
from the privations of all the dispossessed, but their earnings depend 
specifically on the direct labor efforts of the exploited. 

This centrality is shown in the present phase of economic recovery, 
which tends to restore the significance of wage earners. In Argentina, 
the unions are regaining their influence on the street, in comparison to 
the role played by the unemployed and the middle class during the 
crisis of 2001. In Chile, the miners’ strikes are having an impact, in 
Mexico certain unions are growing in strength, and in Venezuela the 
influence exerted by the oil workers during their battle against golpismo 
(the attempted shutdown of the oil industry in 2002) persists. 
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Absent Subject? 


Some theorists believe that currently “no subject exists to undertake 
socialism” in Latin America.’ Yet they do not clearly define what the 
missing conglomeration is. The implicit response is the weakness of the 
regional working class, which represents a reduced fraction of the 
population as a consequence of capitalist underdevelopment. This 
position argues for postponing the realization of socialism until a bigger 
and more extensive working class emerges. 

But the development of contemporary capitalism is synonymous with 
high productivity, technological change, and the consequent spread of 
contingent work or unemployment. This evolution calls into question 
the traditional link between growing accumulation and massive increase 
of the industrial working class. If unemployment and informal labor 
make the battle for socialism impossible for now, they will also impede it 
in the future. It is evident that both scourges will continue to reinforce 
the army of the unemployed and the fragmentation of wage earners. 

One must also bear in mind that an entirely uniform and 
homogenous proletariat has never existed and that the current 
expansion of the informal sector is an additional reason to favor 
socialism. The necessary actors for initiating this transformation are 
amply present in Latin America. 

It is true that the working class does not possess the ideal profile for 
this change, yet neither does the bourgeoisie have perfect traits for 
capitalist development. For this reason, the neo-developmentalists 
intensely debate the degree to which this national business class exists 
and yet, whatever their conclusion, they never discard capitalism. For 
some theorists of the left, however, the quantitative limitations of the 
working class constitute grounds to argue for the postponement of 
socialism. 

This difference of approach is instructive. While the dominant 
classes exhibit enormous flexibility in confronting adversities with 
different remedies (for example, increased state intervention), the 
response of some socialists is timid. They only see obstacles to the 
popular project, while their SpRonents attempt one model after another 
of capitalism. 

With idealized conceptions of the industrial working class—as the 
sole architects of socialism—there will always be obstacles to 
conceptualizing an anti-capitalist agenda in the periphery. But if one 
abandons that narrow notion, there is no reason to question the viability 
of this project on the basis of class deficiencies. 

The assimilation of traditions of ‘struggle is more important for an 
anti-capitalist process than is the hierarchy of the participating subjects. 
If the experiences of resistance are shared, the potential for a 
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revolutionary change increases. An example of such sharing was the 
conversion of Argentine ex-workers into militants of a great movement 
of the unemployed. Another case was the transformation of the ex- 
miners in Bolivia into organizers of informal workers. 

The change of status (from the exploited to the oppressed and vice 
versa) does not make a major difference if the level of combativeness 
persists and if the channels of popular activism are constantly renewed. 
This second aspect is more relevant to the socialist project than any 
changes in social configurations. And so sociological analysis must not 
replace the political characterization of a revolutionary process. 

- The supposed absence of subjects has informed a great variety of 
arguments challenging socialism. In some small nations, this objection 
highlights the demographic scarcity of the proletariat, as in Bolivia 
where the latter suffered severe defeats since the privatization of the 
mining industry and its importance waned in relation to family 
agriculture. 

Yet all the anti-capitalist revolutions of the twentieth century were 
consummated in backward countries where wage workers were in the 
minority. The defeats suffered by the miners of the Bolivian Altiplano 
have been amply offset by a succession of popular rebellions. And 
agrarian communities are potential allies and not adversaries of socialist 
change. 

The problem of the absent subject tends to generate sterile debates. 
Finding ways to guarantee unity between the oppressed and the 
exploited is much more important than settling which of them would be 
the greater protagonist in a leap toward socialism. 


Problems of Popular Consciousness 


The eradication of capitalism is a project entirely dependent on the 
level of consciousness of the oppressed. Only their convictions can guide 
a process of struggle toward socialism. ; 

The primitive view of this transformation as a historically inevitable, . 
process has lost intellectual consensus and political appeal. No pattern, 
of historical evolution of this type exists. Either socialism will .be añ 
voluntary creation of the great majorities, or it will never emerge. The 
experience of “actually existing socialism” illustrates how damaging it is, , 
to substitute the paternalism of functionaries for the initiative of the, 
people. d 

‘But the consciousness of the oppressed is subject to strong, 
mutations. Two opposing forces influence its development: the lessons , 
learned by the exploited in their resistance to capital, and the 
discouragement they suffer as a result of burdensome labor, survival 
anxieties, and everyday alienation. 

The inclination of wage earners to question or accept the established 
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order arises from the changing outcomes of this conflict. Under certain 
circumstances, the critical view predominates, and at other moments 
resignation prevails. These attitudes depend on many factors and are 
reflected in very different generational perceptions of capitalism. The 
bulk of contemporary youth, for example, grew up without the 
expectation of improvement in labor conditions and education that 
prevailed in the postwar period, and view exclusion, unemployment, or 
inequality as normal operating patterns of the system. This outlook on 
the established order has not prevented the new generation of Latin 
Americans from resuming the combativeness of its predecessors. 

‘The ‘predominant image of capitalism influences socialist 
consciousness, but does not determine its continuity. In this regard, 
what is essential are the conclusions drawn from the class struggle and 
the impact generated by great revolutions in other countries. These 
benchmarks determine the existence of certain “average degrees of 
socialist consciousness” that translate into levels of greater enthusiasm 
or disappointment about the anti-capitalist project. The victories 
achieved in Russia, China, Yugoslavia, Vietnam, and Cuba, for example, 
promoted a positive socialist perception, which the numerous defeats 
that also occurred in those periods did not dissipate. 

The present generation of Latin Americans did not grow up like their 
parents in a context marked by revolutionary triumphs. This absence of 
a successful] anti-capitalist reference—close to their immediate personal 
experiences—explains their spontaneously distancing themselves further 
away from the socialist project. 

The great differences between the current period and that of 1960-80 
lie more on this plane of political consciousness than in the realm of 
relationships of force or in the change of the popular subjects. It is not 
the intensity of the social conflicts, the willingness of the oppressed to - 
struggle, or the capacity of the oppressors to control that has 
substantially changed, but the visibility of—and confidence in—a 
socialist model. 


Ruptures and Continuities 


The fall of the Soviet Union provoked an international crisis of 
credibility for the socialist project that has conditioned action on the 
left. Latin America was no exception to this effect, but some theorists 
exaggerate its repercussions and tend to suppose that it would rule out 
prospects for socialism for a long period. This view has given rise to the 
categorical distinction between a revolutionary period (until 1989) and a 
conservative one (from that date on). 

This separation overlooks the fact that the Latin American left had 
distanced itself from the Soviet model before the collapse of the 
“socialist camp.” The disenchantment of the 1990s corresponded more 
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to the inheritance left by the dictatorships, to the failure of the 
Sandinistas, and to the blocking of the Central American insurgency. In 
this dimension, the survival of the Cuban revohition constituted a 
significant counterbalance. 

In any case, it is evident that an impulse to reconstruct the 
emancipatory program has replaced the climate of disappointment. The 
pro-socialist stance of various popular movements confirms this 
impetus. The big question to be answered at present is: To what extent 
has this project been assimilated by the new generations who led the 
rebellions of the last decade? 

These groups’ overwhelming rejection of privatization and 
deregulation (much stronger than that observed in other regions, such 
as astern Europe) demonstrates the advance of  anti-liberal 
consciousness in their ranks. One can also observe the rebirth of an 
anti-imperialist consciousness without the regressive components in 
terms of ethics or religion that prevail in the Arab world. In Latin 
America, a framework conducive to a revival of leftist thought has 
developed because the break with this tradition that one observes in 
various countries of Eastern Europe has not occurred.'° 

Yet the anti-capitalist nexus is the great missing link in the region, 
and this deficiency has up to now inhibited the radicalization of popular 
consciousness. In this regard, open debate about socialism in the 
twenty-first century can play a decisive role. 


The Constitutional Framework 


The Latin American left faces a relatively novel strategic problem: the 
general presence of constitutional regimes. For the first time in. the 
history of the region, the dominant classes govern through non- 
dictatorial institutions in almost every country and have done so for a 
significant period. Not even economic collapses, political meltdown, or 
popular insurrections have modified this pattern of administration. 

The return of the military is an option that the majority of the 
hemisphere’s elites have abandoned. In the most critical situations, old 
presidents are replaced by new chief executives with some kind of 
civilian-military interregnum government, but this substitution does not 
lead to the reinstallation of dictatorships to resolve the disintegration 
from above or the rebellion from below. 

Most of the current regimes are plutocracies at the service of 
capitalists, and are thus completely removed from real democracy. The 
institutions of these systems have committed social abuses that many 
dictatorships never even dared to insinuate. These aggressions have 
robbed the system of its legitimacy, but they have not led people to 
reject the constitutional regime in the way they rejected the old 
tyrannies. : 
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This change in the mode of capitalist domination has contradictory 
effects on the action of the Latin American left. On the one hand, it 
broadens the possibilities of action in a context of civil liberties. On the 
other, it imposes a framework marked by the confidence which 
capitalists have in the institutions of their system. 

A regime that limits and at the same time consolidates the power of 
the oppressors entails a great challenge for the left, especially when this 
structure is seeri by the majority as the natural modus operandi of any 
modern society. 

This latter belief has been fostered by the right—which has seized 
the opportunity to pursue its course within the constitutional context— 
and also by the center left, which upholds the status quo with 
progressive pretences. Both sides incite false electoral polarizations to 
mask the simple alternation of the figures who hold power. 

The current example of this complementary arrangement is the 
“modern and civilized left” that has acceded to government with Lula da 
Silva, Tabaré Vazquez, or Michelle Bachelet to perpetuate the supremacy 
of the capitalists. But other situations are more problematic because 
institutional continuity was broken up by fraud (Mexico) or by 
presidential resignation (Bolivia, Ecuador, and Argentina). 

In certain cases, these convulsions ended up reestablishing the 
bourgeois order (Néstor Kirchner). But in other countries, the crises 
led to unforeseen access to government by left nationalist or radical 
reformist presidents who are rejected by the establishment. This is the 
case with Hugo Chavez and Evo Morales, and probably with Rafael 
Correa—because the crises and uprisings in these nations occurred 
initially outside the established institutions. 

In these processes, the electoral terrain has proven to be a site of 
struggle against reaction and a setting for proposing radical 
transformations. This conclusion is vital for the left. One must not 
forget that in Venezuela, for example, from 1998 to the present, every 
election ratified the legitimacy of the Bolivarian process and transferred 
to the ballot box the defeats it had delivered to the right on the streets. 
The electoral sphere served to complement the victories of mass 
mobilization. 


Answers from the Left 


The constitutional framework significantly alters the context of leftist 
activity which for decades had been directed against military tyrannies. 
The battle within the current system is not simple because the current 
institutionalism renews bourgeois domination in multiple disguises. 

This plasticity initially disconcerted a generation of militants 
prepared to fight against a very brutal but not very devious dictatorial 
enemy. Some activists were demoralized by these difficulties and ended 
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up accepting the accusations from the right. They began to flay 
themselves for their former “underestimation of democracy,” forgetting 
that civil liberties were an achievement of popular resistance (and not of 
a bourgeois party regime complicit with authoritarianism). 

The constitutional framework induced other militants to proclaim the 
end of “revolutionary utopia” and the beginning of a new era of gradual 
advances toward a post-capitalist future. They returned to the gradualist 
scheme and proposed to embark on the road to socialism through an 
initial consensus with the oppressors. They advocated taking this path 
to gaining hegemony for the workers. 

But the vast trajectory of social democracy has proved the unreality 
of this option. The dominant classes do not give up power. They only 
co-opt partners to recreate the pillars of an oppression based on private 
ownership of the big banks and corporations. They will never permit 
this control to be corroded by the political or cultural weight of their 
antagonists. 

For this reason, any policy that indefinitely postpones the anti- 
capitalist goal ends up reinforcing oppression. Socialism requires 
preparing and consummating anti-capitalist ruptures. If one.forgets this 
principle, the strategy of the left lacks a compass. i 

But the confrontation with constitutionalism has also generated 
positive effects in recent years. It has allowed, for example, debate on 
the left about the form that a genuine democracy under socialism would 
adopt. This reflection introduced a significant change in the way of 
conceptualizing the anti-capitalist perspective. In the 1970s, democracy 
was a topic that the critics of the Soviet bureaucracy omitted or barely 
put forth. Now almost no one skirts this problem. Socialism has ceased 
to be imagined as a prolongation of the tyranny that reigned in the 
Soviet Union and has currently begun to be perceived as a regime of 
growing participation, representation, and popular control. 

But this future also depends on the immediate responses to 
constitutionalism. Two positions prevail on the left: one focus proposes 
winning space within the institutional structure and the other promotes 
parallel organs of people’s power.™ 

The first path argues for advancing by climbing from the local to the 
provincial levels to subsequently reach the national governments. It 
follows from the experiences of community administrations that the 
Brazilian Workers’ Party (Partido dos Trabalhadores) and the Broad 
Front (Frente Amplio) of Uruguay pursued in the early 1990s. It 
recognizes the bitter concessions granted to the establishment during 
these administrations (business commitments and postponement of 
social improvements), but it construes the final outcome as positive. 

Undeniably, this “municipal socialism” led to old activists turning 
into confidence men of capital. They debated at city halls, exhibited 
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hostility toward the social movement, and ended up governing on behalf 
of the dominant classes. First they moderated programs, then they 
called for responsibility, and finally they changed sides. 

The participatory budget did not counteract this regression. 
Discussing how to distribute a local expenditure limited by the 
constraints of neoliberal policy leads to imposing a self-adjustment upon 
the citizenry. Participatory democracy only awakens radical 
consciousness of the people when it resists and denounces the tyranny 
of capital. If it renounces this goal, it turns into an instrument for 
preserving the established order. 

An opposite strategy to the institutional] path exists that encourages 
social mobilization and rejects electoral participation. It denounces the 
corruption of the Workers’ Party or the passivity of the Broad Front 
and advocates the emergence of direct options for people’s power. It also 
questions the electoral traps which, in the Andean countries, have led 
to channeling, resistance through the system. 

This vision ignores the influence of the electoral arena and minimizes 
the negative consequences of abandoning it. Citizenship, voting, and 
electoral rights are not just instruments of bourgeois manipulation. 
They are also popular conquests achieved against dictatorships, which 
under certain conditions allow one to take a stand against the right. If 
elections were pure trickery, they would not have been able to fulfill the 
progressive role that they have played, for example, in Venezuela. 

It is vital to denounce the circumscribed character that civil rights 
have under a social system governed by profit. But democratic advances 
must be broadened and not disdained. They constitute the basis of a 
future regime of social equality that will grant substantial content to the 
formal mechanisms of democracy. 

Participation in the constitutional framework fosters the political 
practices necessary for the future socialist democracy. Rejecting electoral 
participation is as pernicious on a tactical level (isolation) as it is in 
terms of strategy (preparing this socialist future). 

In the face of the false dilemma of accepting or ignoring the rules of 
constitutionalism, there is a third viable path: to combine direct action 
with electoral participation. With this approach, the expressions of 
people’s power—which any revolutionary process requires—would be 
made compatible with the maturation of socialist consciousness, which 
to a certain extent takes place in the constitutional arena. 


Only Movements? 


Popular consciousness translates into organization. The grouping of 
the oppressed is essential to creating the instruments of an anti- 
capitalist transformation, since without their own organizations, the 
exploited cannot gestate another society. ‘ 
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Movements and parties constitute two modes of contemporary 
popular organization. Both are essential to the development of socialist 
convictions. They reinforce confidence in self-organization, and they 
develop the norms for the future exercise of people’s power. 

Movements sustain the immediate social struggle, and parties fuel a 
more fully developed political activity. Both are necessary for facilitating 
direct action and electoral participation. But this complementarity is 
frequently questioned by exclusivist advocates of movement or party. 
Some movement-oriented theorists—who subscribe to autonomist points 
of view—believe that party organization is obsolete, useless, and 
pernicious.” 

But their objections apply only to the actions of certain parties and 
not to the general operation of these structures. No emancipatory 
project can evolve exclusively in the social realm, nor can it do without 
the specific platforms—the links between demands and power 
strategies—that party groupings provide. These groupings help 
overcome the limitations of a spontaneous rebellion. The party facilitates 
the maturation of an anti-capitalist consciousness that does not emerge 
abruptly from protest actions but requires a certain processing in order 
to transform the battle for immediate improvements into a struggle for 
socialist objectives. 

The critics of parties have drawn support from the favorable climate 
toward movements that has predominated at the World Social Forums 
in recent years. Nonetheless, from Seattle (1999) to Caracas-Bamako 
(2006) much has changed. Confidence in the self-sufficiency of 
movements has declined, especially ‘in the current Latin American 
scenario marked by electoral defeats of the right. The foundational 
“utopian moment” of the forums has shrunk, clearing the way for 
debating strategies that include parties. This change also reflects the 
turn of various movement-oriented theorists, who continue to 
aggressively question leftist organizations while now defending Lula or 
Kirchner. The rejection of parties also persists among authors who 
propose “changing the world without taking power.” They dissent from 
political organizations that defend the need to conquer state power, but 
without ever clarifying how a _ post-capitalist society lacking 
governmental forms would emerge. The state is the target of all social 
demands, and its transformation is the condition for any anti-capitalist 
transition. Not even the most basic democratic changes that we 
currently see in Latin America are conceivable without the state. This 
instrument is necessary to implement social reforms, create constituent 
assemblies, and nationalize basic resources. Those who deny this 
necessity have become disconcerted in the face of the new scenario that 
exists in Venezuela and Bolivia. 
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Too often, the Bolivarian Revolution currently underway in Venezuela 
is dismissed by its critics—on the right and left—as a fundamentally 
statist enterprise. We are told it is, at best, a continuation of the 
corrupt, bureaucratic status quo or, at worst, a personalistic 
consolidation of state power in the hands of a single individual at the 
expense of those “checks and balances” traditionally associated with 
western liberal democracies. These perspectives are erroneous, since 
they cannot account for what have emerged as the central planks of the 
revolutionary process. I will focus on the most significant of these 
planks: the explosion of communal power. 

By viewing the process through the Leninist concept of “dual 
power”—that is, the construction of an autonomous, alternative power 
capable of challenging the existing state structure—we can see that the 
establishment of communal councils in Venezuela is clearly a positive 
step toward the development of fuller and deeper democracy, which is 
encouraging in and of itself. But the councils’ significance goes beyond 
that. The consolidation of communal power says much about the role of 
the state in the Venezuelan Revolution. Specifically, what is unique 
about the Venezuelan situation is the fact that sectors of the state are 
working actively to dismantle and dissolve the old state apparatus by 
devolving power to local organs capable of constituting a dual power. 
Transcending the simplistic debate between taking or opposing state 
power, a focus on dual power allows us to concentrate on what really 
matters in Venezuela and elsewhere: the revolutionary transformation of 
existing repressive structures. 


‘An Entirely Different Kind of Power’ 


Lenin—standing at what he felt to be an unprecedented and 
unforeseeable political crossroads—-spoke of the emergence of “an 
entirely different kind of power,” one fundamentally distinct from that 
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of prevailing bourgeois democracies.! Alongside the Provisional 
Government of Kerensky, an alternative government of Workers’ Soviets 
had emerged, a dual power—or dvoevlastie—standing outside and 
” against the existing state structure. This still “weak and incipient” 
alternative structure Lenin describes as “a revolutionary dictatorship, 
ie., a power directly based on revolutionary seizure, on the direct 
initiative of, the people from below, and not on a law enacted by a 
centralized state power.” 

What was it that made this power “entirely different”? According to 
Lenin, this dual power was defined above all by its unique political 
content, for which the clearest historical reference point was the 1871 
Paris Commune.” 


The fundamental characteristics of this type are: 


(1) the source of power is not a law previously discussed and enacted 
by parliament, but the direct initiative of the people from below, in 
their local areas—direct “seizure,” to use a current expression; 


(2) the replacement of the police and the army, which are institutions 
divorced from the people and set against the people, by the direct 
arming of the whole people; order in the state under such a power is 
maintained by the armed workers. and peasants themselves, by the 
armed people themselves; 


(3) officialdom, the bureaucracy, are either similarly replaced by the 
direct rule of the people themselves or at least placed under special 
control; they not only become elected officials, but are also subject to 
recall at the people’s first demand; they are reduced to the position of 
simple agents; from a privileged group holding “jobs” remunerated on 
a high, bourgeois scale, they become workers of a special “arm of the 
service,” whose remuneration does not exceed the ordinary pay of a 
competent worker. 


As we will see, this concept can clearly be applied to Venezuela, but 
to do so entails a double movement: it reveals some of the limitations of 
the concept itself as originally formulated, and also alerts us to some of 
the dangers confronting the revolutionary process in Venezuela. By 
speaking in terms of dual power, the hope is that we might enrich our 
understanding both of the concept itself and of the Bolivarian 
Revolution. 


The Explosion of Communal Power 


In the aftermath of Chavez’s landslide electoral victory in December 
2006, the Bolivarian Revolution has taken a radical turn. The enemies of 
the process soundly defeated, the way has been cleared for the 
deepening and radicalization of the process. Moreover, with six years of 
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leadership ahead of him, Chavez now enjoys a brief respite from the 
demands of his “allies,” one which has allowed him to take serious steps 
against those corrupt bureaucrats within the Chavista ranks who would 
halt the revolutionary process. The program for this radicalization has 
been described in terms of the “five motors” driving the revolution, the 
fifth and most substantial of which is “the explosion of communal 
power.” This refers to the expansion of local communal councils and 
their authority throughout Venezuela, a process which began with the 
2006 Law on Communal Councils and which has taken off in recent 
weeks and months. At present, there are an estimated 18,320 organized 
communal councils, and some 50,000 are expected by the end of the 
year.’ 

The committee that authored the Law on Communal Councils was 
chaired by Communist Party member David Velasquez—recently named 
Minister of Participation and Social Development—who sees the councils 
as the basis for the revolutionary transformation of the state, arguing 
that: “what is sought is to transfer power and democracy to organized 
communities to such a degree that the State apparatus would eventually 
be reduced to levels that it becomes unnecessary.” But as we will see 
below, this view also differs from Lenin’s understanding of dual power 
in that it has operated in part through the legal system and the state 
apparatus. This difference can be explained by the fact that Velasquez’s 
vision draws directly upon Antonio Negri’s distinction between 
“constituent” and “constituted” powers, a distinction which Chavez 
himself has cited on several occasions and which emphasizes the 
constant need for the intervention by the “constituent” masses in 
opposition to the sterility of legality and the adherence to already- 
constituted structures. This distinction—which does not dismiss 
constituted, institutional, or legal power from the outset, but instead 
subjects that power to revocation by the people—is much more useful 
for a discussion of dual power than a homogeneous view of the state 
structure, and has arguably contributed significantly (partly through 
Velasquez’s own intervention) to the construction of a serious dual 
power in Venezuela whose ethical-legal foundation is the constituent 
intervention of the masses.’ 

Considering the popularity of constituent power in Venezuela, it 
shouldn’t surprise us to find that the role of law in contemporary 
Venezuela is peculiar to say the least. The situation is what one might 
call a “revolutionary reverence” for the law: not an a priori respect for 
the law but rather an admiration derived from the experience of 
revolutionary legislation imposed from below, and specifically the 
organized defense of the 1999 Bolivarian Constitution (a defense which 
gave rise to the revolutionary base organizations known as Bolivarian 
Circles). As the spokesperson for a communal council in the 
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Naguanagua sector of Valencia recently told me—Communal Council Law 
in hand—“we can’t read the law like a reactionary lawyer, but instead, 
without violating it, we need to make it fit our social reality in order to 
restore the true protagonism to the people.” This radical view of the law 
is, in fact, a manifestation of the Venezuelan emphasis on constituent 
power: while it is necessary to make use of existing constituted power 
(in this case, the law), one must never forget that this constituted power 
relies fundamentally upon the constituent power that enacted it. 

According to Article 2 of the 2006 law, communal councils are 
“instances of participation, articulation, and integration between various 
community organizations, social groups, and citizens,” the goal of which 
is to “permit the organized people directly to manage public policy and 
projects oriented toward responding to the needs and aspirations of 
communities in the construction of a society of equity and social 
justice.” These councils, moreover, are required to operate according to 
criteria which include “mutual responsibility, cooperation, solidarity, 
transparency, accountability, honesty, efficacy, efficiency, social 
responsibility, social control, equity, and social and gender equality” 
(Article 3), and are broadly empowered to “adopt those decisions 
essential to life in the community” (Article 6). According to the law, 
councils are to be governed by way of committees whose spokespersons 
are elected for a tenure of two years (Article 12), and as with elections at 
other levels, mandates are revocable (Article 6). 

The fiscal autonomy of the communal councils is significant, despite 
the fact that most funding comes—somewhat unavoidably in an oil-rich 
nation—via the central government. Chavez has announced on several 
occasions that in the future, a full 50 percent of the profits derived from 
the state-owned petroleum company PDVSA—profits totaling more. than 
$6 billion during the first half of 2006—will be transferred directly to 
communal councils. These funds had been previously directed toward 
state governors and mayors, but will now be managed directly on the 
communal level. Toward this end, 590 billion bolivares ($274 million) 
had already been earmarked for 2,500 communal projects by February 
15, 2007, and that figure has only been increasing since.’ So, too, has the 
breadth of their specified competencies: in response to the recent 
controversy over meat shortages caused by hoarding, a law was passed 
giving power to the government to take over businesses engaged in 
hoarding, and this law gives the same authority to communal councils. 
While these remain but hints as to the future importance of the 
councils, they are nevertheless encouraging ones. But what is the 
relation between the nascent communal councils and the concept of dual 
power outlined above? 
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Against Bureaucracy 


To take Lenin’s criteria in reverse order, it should be pointed out 
that the explicit purpose of the councils is to subject the official 
bureaucracy to the will of the people expressed through direct 
participation on the local level. While some tentative and insufficient ` 
steps have been taken to attack corruption and bureaucracy within the 
central government, the councils can be seen as taking this fight to 
another level, both in the “social oversight” authority they are granted 
over the central government and in the transparent and egalitarian 
norms which govern their internal operations. In terms of Lenin’s two 
criteria—revocable leadership and the elimination of wage differentials— 
it is worth noting that revocable mandates have been a central plank of 
the Bolivarian Revolution from the beginning, and are enshrined in the 
1999 Constitution.’ In terms of wages, the Venezuelan government has 
begun to take steps to impose ceilings on public sector wages: in 
January, the National Assembly—citing the fact that some. high court 
judges earn more than twenty-eight million bolivares ($13,000) a 
month—began work on a law that would limit salaries for government 
officials to six million bolívares ($2,800) monthly.?° 

The capacity of the councils to attack bureaucracy and corruption 
begins with their capacity to supervise other levels of government: every 
council elects a five-person committee for “social oversight [contraloria]” 
which in the words of Lenin, places bureaucrats “under special control.” 
These committees are empowered to oversee “programs and projects for 
public investment budgeted and executed by the national, regional, or 
municipal government” (Article 11). This authority represents a powerful 
weapon against the corrupt bureaucracies that exist on the state and 
local level, and against those governors and mayors whom many hope 
the councils will eventually replace entirely. But this is far from certain, 
as Fernando—an organizer with the Simón Bolivar Cultural Foundation 
in the historically revolutionary 23 de Enero neighborhood and official 
promoter of Chavez’s nascent United Socialist Party (PSUV)—expresses 
a common concern at this stage of the formation of communal councils: 
“most mayors are playing too big a role in the creation of communal 
councils, trying to control them. The role of state officials should only 
be to provide information and facilitate the councils.” 

There is also the hope that, in bypassing these various levels of 
government bureaucracy, the councils will be able to avoid or at least 
minimize the corruption that comes with the transfer of funds from the 
national to the local level. “If a local organization wants to request 
funding from the government,” Fernando explains, “that money needs 
to pass through so many hands [e.g. ministries, governors, and mayors] 
that corruption is inevitable. We hope that the councils will eliminate or 
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at least minimize the possibility of corruption by establishing a direct 
link between funding and the communities.” While he doubts that fiscal 
reliance on the state as a whole will be eliminated in the near future— 
“How else,” he asks, “can petroleum money reach the communities?”— 
his hope is that the councils will reduce the possibility that the 
institutions involved remain alienated from the people. 
` On the local level, moreover, we find the second key element to the 
councils’ attack on bureaucracy and corruption: direct democracy on the 
local level. Turning again to Lenin’s emphasis on revocable mandates and 
limited wages, committee members in communal councils are elected 
_through the direct participation of the community, for short terms (two 
years), and can be revoked much easier than elected officials at higher 
levels. When we get to the communal councils, moreover, remuneration 
has disappeared entirely, and all elected posts are explicitly “ad 
honorem” (Article 12). Whereas in the capacity of overseeing the central 
government, the councils serve as a counterweight to the higher levels 
of power. The directly democratic nature of participation in the councils 
coupled with the non-remuneration of their elected leadership militate 
against the corruption and bureaucratization of the councils themselves, 
thereby making them a more stable and self-sufficient reservoir of dual 
power. These are structures which simultaneously prefigure a future 
participatory society while tentatively building forces to attack those 
elements of the existing state which oppose that transformation. 

But the ability of the councils to live up to this hope is far from 
guaranteed, and up the street at the council election, Carlos 
Rodriguez—younger brother of one of 23 de Enero’s most famous 
martyrs—while optimistic, insists that “only time will tell whether the 
councils will be able to fulfill their function.” 


An Armed Populace 


Lenin’s second criterion for dual power—that of a directly armed 
populace—is a more complicated question, since the communal councils 
are not armed in any official sense. Rather, they must be considered in a 
broader context, and the history of armed organizations outside and 
against the state runs deep in Venezuela. Decades of rural and urban 
guerrilla struggle in the pre-Chavez years have given way not to a 
pacification and disarmament after his election, but rather to the 
proliferation of networks of armed, local self-defense units concentrated 
in the poorest parts of Venezuela. As merely one example, we could 
mention the various groups concentrated in the 23 de Enero sector of 
western Caracas, where decades of urban insurgency gave birth to the 
Coordinadora Simón Bolivar (CSB), the Revolutionary Tupamaro 
Movement, the Revolutionary Carapaica) Movement-Néstor Zerpa 
. Cartollini Combat Unit, and the Colectivo Alexis Vive, just to name a 
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few. Similar organizations exist in the other large barrios of Caracas— 
Petare, La Vega, El Valle, etc.—and throughout the country as a whole, 
to which we could add the mysterious activities of the decentralized 
Bolivarian Liberation Front which operates in rural areas. 

These groups have even on several occasions received logistical 
support from national and local government (especially current 
Metropolitan Mayor Juan Barreto), though this support has not 
included arms as the opposition has often claimed. This, moreover, has 
been a reciprocal relationship: when Chavez was briefly overthrown in 
April 2002, several of his ministers were offered safe haven in barrios 
like 23 de Enero and La Vega. So while the space for armed self-defense 
on the local level has certainly expanded and been encouraged as elected 
Chavistas have taken over the various levels of the state apparatus, we 
should bear in mind that this has been a slow and uneven process, both 
because Chavista hegemony is only now becoming consolidated, but 
more importantly because, as a revolutionary organizer who is currently 
working to facilitate local preparations for asymmetrical warfare in the 
event of aggression against Venezuela by the United States tells me: 
“Despite Chávez’s pronouncements on the need for a citizens’ militia, 
many of those within the structure still believe in the state’s need to 
maintain the monopoly of violence.” 

As was the case with the attack on bureaucracy and corruption, this 
tension emerges on two levels: both within formal military structures 
(between the Armed Forces and the reserves) and more importantly 
between those military (and police) structures and local armed 
organizations. As to the first, 1 spoke recently with a member of the 
National Reserve, who weighed in on the current controversy over what 
relation the reserves should have to the official Armed Forces. While the 
current inclusion of the reserves within the Armed Forces might be 
interpreted as a recognition of the democratic counter-power of militia 
organization, it is better interpreted as an effort at co-optation and 
subordination. “The reserves shouldn’t be part of the Armed Forces,” 
Victor tells me, “we should be invisible, anonymous, waiting and ready, 
to attack any aggressor without being identified.” 

This view is echoed by former commander of the reserves and 
recently named Defense Minister Gustavo Rangel Briceño, who argues 
that “the reserves should not be a component of the Armed Forces” 
since they lack the rigid structure of the latter and “should adopt the 
characteristics of a popular organization.”" This force he currently 
estimates at 880,000, with the long-term objective of 15 million reservists 
(i.e. more than half the population). Rangel Briceño hopes that Chavez 
will reform the 2005 reserve law to provide the force with full autonomy, 
in which case the Venezuelan reserve might more closely approximate 
Lenin’s notion of “the direct arming of the whole people” than any force 
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in recent history. This, at least, is Chavez’s own self-professed objective: 
“The military reserve must be linked to popular organization...the goal 
ist to have only reserve troops in the battalions, no, it’s the people as a 
whole.” 

But no matter how popular and autonomous, a centralized reserve 
structure would nevertheless maintain a degree of alienation from local 
organs of dual power, and in this sense the communal councils reside in 
a space between the reserves and local self-defense organizations which 
rupture the state’s monopoly on legitimate violence.’ Even prior to the 
establishment of the councils and in the absence of armed self-defense 
organizations, a widely held distrust of the police led many 
communities to take measures to ensure local safety and security. While 
the communal councils are not in any sense armed revolutionary cadres 
(as was arguably the case with some of the Bolivarian Circles), the call to 
decentralize power to the bases has extended to questions of local self- 
defense and the establishment of local security and defense committees. 
These “integral security committees” are enshrined in the 2006 
Communal Council Law (Article 9), but their existence was largely 
theoretical until after the December 2006 election. In late February of 
this year, reserve commander Rangel Briceno—also a member of the 
presidential council for communal power—announced that the 
government.,would be emphasizing the need to establish security and 

_ defense committees in the communal councils, adding notably that, 
“these will, be oriented not only toward defense from external military 
aggression, but as a point of internal security, in the carrying out of our 
daily tasks.”! 

This internal security situation in the barrios was explained to me by 
Rigoberto, who I met at around noon on the day of the communal 
council elections for’ block five of 23 de Enero, at which point he was 
already drinking cold Polar Negra and shots of rum. Given that he was 
running for the security committee, perhaps it was lucky that he was 
not elected (he came in fourth place, but insisted that he had actually 
come in second). Despite his intoxicated state, Rigoberto explained to 
me how security worked in the zone even prior to the existence of the 
community council or security committee. “If we catch someone dealing 
drugs in our neighborhood,” he tells me, “first they get a warning. If 
they show up again, they get a beating. And if they show up a third 
time....” He trails off, indicating with a hand gesture that the outcome 
will not be pleasant. He also recounts a recent situation in which 
members of the community caught a local malandro, or criminal, robbing 
the Cuban doctor in the local Barrio Adentro health module: an 
-unarmed crowd of neighbors seized the man, beat him, stripped him 
naked, and sent him on his way. While this sort of autonomous, local 
self-management of security matters may seem insignificant, it is a 
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fundamental precondition for the deepening of dual power in Venezuela, 
and while it didn’t begin with the councils their empowerment in the 
area of security and defense promises to contribute to it. 

However important reserves may be as a “direct arming of the whole 
people” in Lenin’s terms, we should recall that the reason that Lenin 
advocated the “replacement of the police and the army” is that these are 
“institutions divorced from the people and set against the people.” 
While an autonomous militia might reduce this alienation of security 
forces—and in this sense is certainly a positive step—the true 
replacement of the army and the police requires a more substantial break 
with the “monopoly of violence,” a decentralization of coercive force that 
is more firmly rooted in local structures. Such decentralized control 
over security matters has a long history in Venezuela—from guerrilla 
armies to urban Tupamaros (a Maoist-type self-defense organization)— 
and the communal councils have the potential to continue and build 
upon this history. 


‘We Created Him’ 


Given .the central role of Chavez in the Venezuelan process, any 
discussion of the Bolivarian Revolution in terms of dual power clearly 
requires an adjustment of prevailing categories to account for Chavez’s 
peculiar role as, in his own words, “a subversive in power.” This need 
to adjust our concepts to accommodate Venezuelan reality is perhaps 
best put by Oswaldo, a veteran of the Venezuelan guerrilla struggle 
(himself no friend of constituted power). While agreeing that the 
concept of dual power has much to contribute to an understanding of 
the Venezuelan process, he nevertheless cautions that “we wouldn’t want 
to compare Chavez to Kerensky.” This is more than mere piety toward a 
leader: it demarcates the particular twist that the Venezuelan experience 
introduces into the dual power framework. | 

This tension between concept and reality becomes most acute when 
we turn to Lenin’s third criterion: that dual power is not legislated, but 
rather directly seized from below. While opposing dual power—the 
“direct initiative of the people from below”—to “a law previously 
discussed and enacted by parliament” might at first glance seem to 
objectively exclude the experience of Venezuela’s communal councils 
(these were, after all, a legislative creation), the reality is not so simple. 
This is because from the beginning, the Bolivarian Revolution has been 
fundamentally driven from below, and not in the pedestrian, electoral 
sense. For example, Ch4vez’s 1992 attempted coup—although 
unsuccessful—was in many ways a direct result of the 1989 Caracazo 
riot, a massive and spontaneous week-long popular rebellion which 
spread across the entire country in response to neoliberal structural 
adjustment. As Juan Contreras, head of the revolutionary Coordinadora 
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Simón Bolivar, puts it: “Chavez didn’t create the movements, we created 
him.” 

The importance of base-level organization, moreover, did not 
dissipate after Chavez was elected in 1998. In the run-up to the 1999 
referendum approving the new Constitution, spontaneous reading 
groups formed with the goal of studying, understanding, and later 
defending their new Magna Carta. These reading groups would become 
the Bolivarian Circles, revolutionary neighborhood organizations (and 
arguable predecessors to the communal councils) which while fervently 
supporting Chávez and the revolution have consistently resisted all 
efforts at formal institutionalization. During the 2002 coup against 
Chavez, these same Bolivarian Circles as well as other base organizations . 
proved their revolutionary dual power credentials as clearly as they had 
during the Caracazo: first on April 11 on Llaguno Bridge, where armed. 
Chavistas and members of Bolivarian Circles battled the opposition- 
controlled Metropolitan Police, holding them at bay for hours to protect 
unarmed crowds, and later on April 13 when millions of Chavistas 
swarmed around Miraflores Palace, Fort Tiuna in Caracas, and the 
Parachute Regiment in Maracay, playing a key part in the military effort. 
to oust the illegitimate interim government and return Chavez to power. 

Such events are crucial moments in the history of Venezuelan dual 
power, demonstrating the capacity of the populace to, in Lenin’s terms, 
directly seize power from below. But this is not all they show: the 
relationship between the 1989 Caracazo and the failed 1992 Chavez coup, 
and between the April 11, 2002, opposition coup against Chavez and the 
April 13 popular insurgency that returned him to power also indicate a 
complex top-bottom dialectic between Chavez and the bases which has 
been a defining feature of the Venezuelan experience. As a result, we find 
ourselves in the peculiar situation in which even the most radically anti- 
state and anti-institutional segments of popular base organizations 
recognize Chavez’s importance for the process of building dual power. 

This is perhaps clearest in the Tupamaros, one of the most important 
dual power forces active in Venezuela. In a 2003 manifesto, the 
Tupamaros attack those corrupt party politicians who would “re- 
institutionalize the country,” thereby maintaining the traditional 
structures of the bourgeois state.” For the Tupamaros, the revolutionary 
path is an explicitly anti-institutional one: “The state and its networks, 
woven through years of domination, do not allow reformist solutions.” 
Their goal is instead “to encourage dual power by strengthening popular 
participation, to link, organize, and multiply autonomous social forces.” 
To this end, they propose communal councils composed of workers and 
peasants which would represent a “local power that through popular 
assemblies, without the institutional influence of any sort, would be able 
to plan, orient, and execute the social force capable of demystifying 
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constituted power.” Here we see the Tupamaros linking the building of 
dual power directly to communal councils, and doing so precisely 
through a distinction between constituent and constituted power. 

This anti-institutionalist vision—emphasizing as it does the 
harnessing of constituent power to build a viable dual power 
alternative—does not exclude participation by those within the state 
apparatus: for the Tupamaros, the line dividing revolutionaries from 
reformists cuts across the state structure itself. Specifically, the National 
Assembly (circa 2003) was seen as a reformist talking-shop, the 

_ spearhead of the bourgeois offensive against the revolution. Chavez, in 
contrast, falls on the side of the revolutionary forces as a result of his 
“historical role,” that of “a statesman dedicated to the voice of the 
people.” Despite being surrounded by opportunists, the Tupamaros 
credit Chavez with “having awakened the abandoned from their lethargy 
to put the people on the offensive,” that is, Chavez is seen as having 
activated constituent power toward the construction of dual power.. In 
order to counteract efforts by some sectors of Chavismo to demobilize 
the population and thereby halt the revolution, the Tupamaros even 
advocated that the president invoke constitutional powers to dissolve 
the Assembly. 

This seemingly paradoxical effort to construct dual power in alliance 
with certain segments of the state has also entered into Tupamaro 
strategy. In 2004 the electoral wing of the Tupamaro movement 
supported Chavista mayoral candidate Alexis Toledo in the state of 
Vargas, and upon being elected, Toledo named Tupamaro leader José 
Pinto police chief of Vargas. To put this development in perspective, we 
might compare it to Huey P. Newton being put in charge of the Oakland 
Police Department, and while some Tupamaros have expressed concern 
about entering into electoral politics, few could argue that to have an 
anti-state revolutionary in charge of the police represents a step 
backward in terms of the construction of dual power in Venezuela. 

Roland Denis has expressed a similar vision of dual power animated 
by the intervention of the constituent masses. ,Contemporary 
revolutionary movements, Denis tells us, “now focus their attention on 
cultivating and extending popular power through the permanent 
reanimation of the constituent power of the people. The old slogan of 
‘dual power’ (bourgeois and working-class) valid for the summit of the 
revolutionary movement today becomes a permanent strategy in accord 
with the need for the organization of a socialized and non-state power.”® 

He proposes “governments of resistance” to carry out local 
administration tasks, and in fact Denis claims that the councils 
themselves resulted from a series of meetings held with popular 
organizations during his short-lived stint as vice-minister of planning 
and development following the 2002 coup.’ For Denis as for the 
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Tupamaros, the communal councils are central to a dual power strategy 
informed by constituent power, and perhaps the best evidence of 
applying the concept of dual power to the Venezuelan context lies in the 
fact that this proponent of “non-state power” heads up an organization 
deemed the “April 13th Movement,” named for the day that the 
Venezuelan masses showed their true dual power credentials, invoking 
their authority as a constituent power to. return Chavez to his position 
within the structure of constituted power. 

In an attempt to clarify Chavez’s peculiar role in the construction of 
dual power in Venezuela, former Vice President José Vicente Rangel puts 
it bluntly: “Chavez is anti-power; Chavez is the one that moves things, 
within power and outside power. Why? Because Chavez is a man who 
has decontextualized power, demystified it, brought it closer to the 
people, managed to connect it with the common and everyday citizen.””° 

Rangel also refers to this role as that of a “counterpower...exercised 
outside of constituted power” and against that established structure.” 
This, of course, is insufficient: Chavez is neither anti-power nor 
counter-power. It is only the revolutionary base movements and the 
. nascent communal councils that merit such.a title. But against many of 
Chavez’s critics, we must recognize that the Venezuelan, leader has 
indeed contributed to this anti-power or counter-power—in short, to 
the construction of dual power—in a significant and decisive manner. 


Dual Power and the State 


in most contemporary debates regarding the Venezuelan Revolution, 
both sides have remained mesmerized and thereby blinkered by an 
overly simplistic view of the state as a homogeneous unit. The resulting 
debate has been less than useful: must we change the world without 
taking power, or is it only by taking power that we can indeed change 
the world?” By concentrating on the construction of dual power in 
Venezuela, we can avoid this naive debate by focusing on the more 
constructive question: that of distinguishing between those forces 
working within-and-for the perpetuation of the traditional state 
structure and those working within-and-against that same structure, 
toward its dissolution. 

Dual power situations are by definition unstable and ridden with 
threats. Given the role that some sectors of the state apparatus have 
played in fostering the construction of dual power in Venezuela, these 
threats are all the more complex and difficult to discern. What is clear is 
that the most fundamental of these threats is that the communal councils 
will never manage to assert their autonomy from the state. This will be 
- all the more difficult given their current reliance on oil income, and so 
the long-term process of endogenous local economic development and 
the transition away from an oil-based economy is of the utmost 
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importance to the strengthening of communal power. But since any 
significant transformation in the structure of the Venezuelan economy is 
unlikely in the short term, what is more likely is that Venezuelan 
revolutionary movements will continue to operate as ‘they have for 
decades: strategically, advancing where the enemy retreats, gradually 
consolidating the communal councils as a viable dual power force capable 
of competing with and radically transforming the existing state 
structure, 
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You don’t want a harsh outcry here 

not to violate the beauty yet 

dawn unveiling ochre village 

but to show coercion 

within that beauty, endurance required 
Begin with girl , 

pulling hand over hand on chain 

only sound drag and creak 

in time it becomes monotonous 


then must begin sense of unease produced by monotony 
repetitive motion, repetitive sound 

resistance, irritation 

increasing for the viewers 

sense of what they are here for anyway 

dislike of the whole thing how boring to watch 

(they aremt used to duration 

this was a test) 


Keep that dislike that boredom as a value 
also as risk . 

so when bucket finally tinks at rim 

they breathe a sigh, not so much of relief. 
as finally grasping 

what all this is for 


dissolve as she dips from bucket 





Adrienne Rich is the author of more than sixteen volumes of poetry and four 
nonfiction prose books. She is the recipient of numerous awards and prizes, 
including a MacArthur Fellowship and the 1999 Lannan Foundation Lifetime 
Achievement Award. 

This poem appears in her forthcoming book, Telephone Ringing in the 
Labyrinth: Poems: 2004-2006, published by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
Copyright 2007 by Adrienne Rich. 
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The State of Official Marxism in China 
Today 
DAVID KOTZ 


During November 13-14, 2006, I participated in an “International 
Conference on Ownership & Property Rights: Theory & Practice,” in 


‘Beijing. This was not just an academic conference, it was related to a 


sharp debate taking place in China at that time over a proposed new law 
on property rights. Although none of the presentations at the 
conference made any direct reference to the proposed new law, everyone 
knew that it was the subtext of the conference debate. 

The positions put forth by the participants in this conference provide 
an interesting window into the ideological struggle over the direction of 
social change in China. They illustrate the ways in which Marxist 
language and Marxist propositions, intermixed with ideas drawn from 
mainstream Western neoclassical economic theory, are used today in 
China to support the completion of China’s shift to private property 
and a market economy. Below I will reproduce some of the statements 
and positions voiced (and written) at this conference. But first some 
background information will help to place the statements in their 
historical context. 

The supporters of the proposed property rights law were arguing. 
that further economic progress in China required that private 
ownership of business enterprises and other assets must be made more 
secure. To achieve this end, a new law was needed specifying, and more 
importantly guaranteeing, the rights of owners of private property. 

Critics resisted the proposed new law, charging that it represented a 
step toward abandoning the socialist system. They argued that 
guaranteeing private property rights, and elevating them to the same 
level as public property rights, would undermine the key role of state 
owned enterprises (SOEs) in a socialist system. To make matters worse, 
critics charged, the new law could potentially even safeguard the 
ownership claims of those who ended up in control of former SOEs that 


David Kotz teaches economics at the University of Massachusetts Amherst. He 
is coauthor, with Fred Weir, of Russia’s Path from Gorbachev to Putin: The 
Demise of the Soviet System and the New Russia (Routledge, 2007). 

Mindi Li provided assistance in interpreting provisions of the new property 
law in China. 
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had been privatized through a corrupt insider deal? This would 
encourage further fraudulent privatizations of SOEs. Further, they 
argued, it would legitimize the exploitation of labor which occurs in 
private enterprises. 

Such political debates are normally difficult to observe in China. This 
debate had been taking place in various locations in Chinese society, 
including academic institutions and various Communist Party and state 
institutions. The above conference provided a way for an outsider 
directly to observe, and even participate in, this debate. 

The main sponsor of the conference was a little-known bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) called the 
Central Compilation and Translation Bureau. The conference was 
cosponsored by the Rosa Luxemburg Foundation of Germany, which is 
attached to the Party of Democratic Socialism. The latter is descended 
from the Communist Party of the former German Democratic Republic. 

While there were a few foreign participants, most were from China. 
The Chinese participants included professors from various Chinese 
universities, researchers from the Academy of Social Sciences, and some 
party and state officials. Among the latter there was one from the 
Development Research Center of the State Council, which provides 
policy advice to the prime minister, and one from the Central Party 
School. The foreign participants were quite diverse intellectually and 
politically, with most of them selected by the Rosa Luxemburg 
Foundation. J am known in China as a critic of neoliberalism in general, 
and privatization in particular, and I was invited to present a Marxist 
analysis of ownership and property rights in the United States that 
might be relevant to the property rights and privatization debate in 
China. 

It has long been commonplace to read in the mainstream media that 
political debates in China are typically conducted, not just behind the 
scenes, but in a kind of Aesopian language. In this conference Marxism 
was the official language of discussion, at least for the Chinese 
participants. Despite the enormous transformation of China’s economic 
and social system since the beginning of what is called the “market 
reform and opening” in 1978, a kind of “official Marxism” remains the 
formal state ideology and the language for discussion of economic issues. 
Thus, most of the Chinese speakers at this conference, whichever side of 
the debate they were on, couched their views in Marxist language and 
often used traditional Marxist propositions to buttress their claims. 
However, Western neoclassical economic thought has become dominant 
in the leading economics departments at universities in China, and in 
many cases it was neoclassical ideas that underlay the comments of the 
speakers, whatever the language used to express them. 

A final relevant piece of background information concerns the class 
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structure of China today and its relation to the CCP, Originally 
membership in the CCP was open to workers, peasants, and 
intellectuals. The rapid development of private business starting in the 
early 1990s created a class of indigenous capitalists who, while wealthy 
and increasingly influential, were at least officially barred from 
membership in the ruling CCP. Then a few years ago, after a sharp 
political struggle, the CCP membership rules were changed to open 
membership to “entrepreneurs.” Reverberations of that political battle, 
as well as the one over property rights, could be heard in some of the 
conference presentations. 

Readers can now appreciate the remarkable statements and positions 
put forward by various participants in this conference. In a few cases I 
provide a direct quotation, but most of the statements below paraphrase 
the main theses or points made by various Chinese speakers at the 
conference. Each statement below was made by at least one Chinese 
speaker, and some were repeated, with variations, by several speakers. 
In some cases I have added interpretive or clarifying comments in 
brackets. I begin with statements by participants who favor the current 
direction of social change in China—which represented the vast majority 
of speakers—and end with pronouncements by the few who either 
oppose China’s march to capitalism or are at least resisting the 
distortion of Marxism to justify that march. 


Statements and Themes from the Conference 


e When an SOE is turned into a joint stock corporation with- many 
shareholders, it represents socialization of ownership as Marx and 
Engels described it, since ownership goes from a single owner to a 
large number of owners [among others, this was stated by someone 
from the Central Party School]. 

è If SOEs are turned into joint stock corporations and the employees 
are given some shares of the stock, then this would achieve “Marx’s 
objective of private ownership of property.” __ 

© In dealing with the SOEs, we must follow “international norms” and 
establish a “modern property rights system.” [As in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe at the end of the 1980s, the terms in quotes were 
euphemisms for capitalist norms and capitalist property rights.] 

è Enterprises can be efficient in our socialist market economy only if 
they are privately owned. [This statement, voiced by several people, 
comes directly from Western “neoclassical” economic theory.] 

@ SOEs exploit their workers and are state capitalist institutions, and 
SOEs often have a very high rate of exploitation. [The point was that 
privatizing SOEs will not introduce exploitation or capitalist 
relations since both are already present in SOEs.] 

è The nature of ownership of the enterprises has no bearing on 
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whether a country is capitalist or socialist. Enterprises should always 

be privately owned and operated for profit. What makes a country 

socialist is that the government taxes the surplus value and uses the 
proceeds to benefit the people through pensions and other social 
programs. [Along with justifying privatization, this implies that, as 

China’s economy becomes much like those of the United States and 

Western Europe, China is not abandoning socialism since, by this 

definition, all of the industrialized capitalist countries are actually 

socialist.] 

ə The United States has companies with millions of shareholders, 
which is a far more socialized form of ownership than anything that 
exists in China. 

e “fAfter the Second World War] Capitalism not only gave up its fierce 
antagonism to labor, but even began combining with labor....Modern 
capitalism...is gradually creating a new type of capitalism that is more 
like socialism.” 

@ The CCP followed the correct approach, in line with classical 
Marxism, during the period of New Democracy [i.e., the period 
directly following the 1949 liberation, when the party said it was 
completing the bourgeois democratic revolution but not yet trying to 
build socialism]. The change in policy after that period [when the 
party shifted its aim to building socialism] was an error, and instead 
the New Democracy policy should have been continued. [This was 
spookily similar to the widespread argument in Moscow in 1989-91 
that the Soviet Communist Party should have stayed with the New 
Economic Policy of 1921-27, which called for a mixed economy with a 
significant role for private business and with market forces playing 
the main coordinating role.] 

® Besides current labor and past labor [the latter the Marist term for 
the labor required to produce the means of production], there is a 
third type of labor, namely “risk labor.” Marxist theory should take 
account of this third type of labor, which is expended by those who 
take risks through entrepreneurship. [The obvious point was that 
“entrepreneurs,” i.e., capitalists, are a type of worker, and hence it is 
correct that they are allowed to join the Communist Party.] 

As I listened to these themes—and as } raised questions about them 
in the question/discussion periods—l had a strong feeling of déjà vu. 
Many of them were the same themes I had heard (and had argued 
against) in Moscow in 1991, the last year of the Soviet Union, coming 
from Soviet academics and party and state officials. 

Now for some comments by Chinese conference participants that 
swam against the private property and privatization tide: 

e A thorough study of the original German versions of Marx and 

Engels’s writings on communism shows that they clearly viewed 
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communism as involving the abolition of private property. Those 
who have argued that this idea arose from a mistranslation of Marx 
and Engels’s works are mistaken. We should not distort Marxism 
to justify current policies. [Some “Marxists” in China have been 
arguing that Marx and Engels never actually wrote that 
communism would involve abolition of private property.] 

e Privatization is not the right solution to the problems of the SOEs. 
The right to use capital should belong to the workers and serve 
their interests. 

e “Informal privatization” [in which an SOE’s director illegally turns 
it into his private company] creates capitalist enterprises and 
should not be permitted. 

e While some SOEs may have low profit rates, profitability is not a 

` good measure of an enterprise’s contribution to social and economic 
welfare. 

e The many Chinese economists who support the theories of Ronald 
Coase [a rightwing British property-rights theorist who is known 
for opposing any significant state regulation of private business] 
are mistaken. The Chinese followers of Coase claim that Marx had 
no theory of property rights and that Coase supplies the property 

“rights theory. that China needs. On the contrary, property rights 
are the legal manifestation of production relations, a relationship 
which Marx analyzes at some length. Contrary to Coase’s view, 
private property is not necessary for efficiency. Public ownership 
should be primary. [This older leftist academic economist cited at 
some length statements by the well-known U.S. left-of-center 
economist Joseph Stiglitz condemning the work of Coase. The 
reliance by a leftist Chinese economist on the pro-capitalist—yet 
somewhat heretical—U.S. economist Stiglitz to make a criticism of 
Coase reminded me of 1991 in Moscow, when the few leftist Soviet 
economists struggled to criticize free market theory by citing 
people such as John Kenneth Galbraith.] 


Notes 


1. The new “Property Rights Law of the People’s Republic of China” was 
passed by the National People’s Congress on March 16, 2007. 

2. After such corrupt insider privatizations, the newly privatized enterprise 
is often then sold to a third party, who at least officially was not involved 
in the original privatization process. Opponents charged that one of the 
provisions of the proposed new law (article 106) would hold the final 
owner blameless and secure that person’s right of ownership, as long as 
the final owner could claim that she or he obtained the property with 
“benign intent.” 
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We have been arguing in these pages for more than three decades 
that the dominant economic reality of advanced capitalism is a tendency 
toward stagnation of production accompanied by financial explosion. In 
an article on “The Centrality of Finance,” in the August 2007 issue of 
the Journal .of World-System Research, MR and MR Press author 
William K. Tabb writes: 


Real global growth averaged 4.9 percent a year during the Golden Age 
of national Keynesianism (1950-1973). It was 3.4 percent between 1974 
and 1979; 3.3 percent in the 1980s; and only 2.3 percent in the 1990s, 
the decade with the slowest growth since World War II. The slowing 
of the real economy led investors to seek higher returns in financial 
speculation....[I]increased liquidity and lower costs of borrowing 
encouraged in turn further expansion of finance. The coincident 
trends of growing inequality and insecurity...and the spreading power 
of rapid financialization do not suggest a smooth continued expansion 
path for a society based on increased debt and growing leverage. 
(http://jwsr.ucr.edu/index.php) 


What this indicates is that there is a complex dialectic at work 
between the stagnating productive base of the economy and its unstable 
if exploding financial superstructure. As we write these notes, financial 
instability is once again creating widespread consternation in business 
circles threatening to engulf the entire economy. On July 26 the 
Washington Post declared that “the era of cheap money appears to be 
ending.” On that day and the day after the Dow Jones average lost 500 
points. 
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The source of this financial maelstrom can be traced to the bursting 
of the housing bubble. Rising interest rates have resulted in growing 
numbers of unsold houses together with a crisis in subprime mortgage 
lending. This has now spread to major hedge funds that pooled and 
repackaged risky subprime mortgages and sold them “to pension funds, 
insurance companies, foreign investors, and others” (“Easy Money, 
Lifeblood of Economy, is Drying Up,” Washington Post, July 26, 2007). 
Prior to late July, the damage was generally thought to have been 

. contained, limited to those borrowers and lenders directly involved in 
subprime mortgages. It now appears, however, that the contagion has 
spread to finance more generally and that the liquidity that fed the latest 
wave of speculative mania is evaporating. Several leveraged-buyout deals 
have failed due to the end of easy credit, causing the Wall Street Journal 
to bemoan the sudden deflation of “the leveraged buyout bubble” and 
the apparent demise of the private equity boom (see “Private Equity’s 
New World,” Wall Street Journal, July 28, 2007). 

The chief fear at this moment (early August) is that the “credit 
meltdown” could turn into a full-scale “credit crunch,” squeezing even 

. the most credit-worthy firms, and leading to a cascade of defaults with 
global repercussions (“Repricing Risk,” http://www.morganstanley.com/ 
views/gef/archive/2007/20070730-Mon.html). No less ominous is the 
possibility that growing consumer defaults and tight credit will curtail 
U.S. consumer spending and generate a recession both in this country 
and worldwide. Further complicating the picture is the now universal 
conviction that high oil prices are here to stay. Paul Krugman in the 
New York Times (“The Sum of Some Fears,” July 27, 2007) spelled out 
the ramifications for workers as follows: “the economic expansion that 
began in 2001, while it has been great for corporate profits, has yet to 
produce any significant gains for ordinary working Americans. And now 
it looks as if it never will.” 

Monthly Review Press has recently released two landmark books. The 
first, Jane Guskin and David L. Wilson’s The Politics of Immigration: 
Questions and Answers sets out with crystal clarity the information 
needed to defend in discussion and debate the immigrants now under 
attack in the United States. The question and answer format is not only 
useful for movement activists, but serves brilliantly in providing a 
comprehensive view of this critical issue. The key questions are all 
addressed, starting with “Who Are the Immigrants?” and ending with 
“Can We Open Our Borders?” There is no city, indeed no town, in the 
United States today where children do not go to sleep at night in fear of 
an immigration police raid that will take away their mother or father, or 
both. The Politics of Immigration: Questions and Answers is a tool, in 
fact a weapon, in a fight we must take up. It is priced affordably at 
$11.95, and discounts even larger than those available online 
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(http://monthlyreview.org/politicsofimmigration.htm) will. be made for 
bulk orders. Read this book; we know that you will want to see it in 
the hands of every thoughtful person in your community. 

The second book is Inside Lebanon: Journey to a Shattered Land with 
Noam and Carol Chomsky, edited by Assaf Kfoury. Based on a journey 
by Noam and Carol Chomsky to Lebanon just before the recent Israeli 
invasion, it addresses not only Lebanon and the Middle East as a whole, 
but also the general world geopolitical situation. According to John 
Pilger, it “illuminates brilliantly the true nature of voracious power.” 
See http://monthlyreview.org/insidelebanon.htm for further information. 

The Commentary section of MR’s Web site contains a memorial 
tribute for Annette T. Rubinstein (http://www.monthlyreview.org/ 
0607rubinstein.htm) who died on June 20, aged ninety-seven. A 
frequent MR contributor (and a strong supporter of this magazine since 
its beginning in 1949), Rubinstein was an editor of Science & Society 
and author of The Great Tradition in English Literature: From 
Shakespeare to Shaw in which she offered a pioneering exploration of 
the relationship of the literary canon to political and social movements. 
Active as both an educator and political figure, Rubinstein served as 
director of New York Mayor La Guardia’s Committee for the Care of 
Young Children in Wartime from 1941 to 1946 and was a key adviser to 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio. Monthly Review published a 
biographical essay on Annette by her friend, historian Gerald Meyer to 
commemorate her ninety-fifth birthday (http:/;www.monthlyreview.org/ 
annetterubinstein.htm). Annette’s death is a deep loss to the entire MR 
family. There will be a memorial meeting for Annette on Sunday, 
September 23, 2-5 pm at the Brecht Forum at 451 West St. (between Bank 
and Bethune) in New York City. 

Our good friend and MR supporter Donatella Mészáros died on June 
13, 2007. Donatella was born on January 25, 1936. She and MR Press 
author Istvan Mészáros met in Paris in 1955 and had a close union for 
fifty-two years, sharing absolutely everything. They had two children 
and three grandchildren. For those who knew her well, Donatella was 
the soul of socialism. Istvan and Donatella were frequent visitors to the 
Socialist Scholars Conference in New York. Istvan dedicated his 
magisterial work Beyond Capital: Toward a Theory of Transition 
(Monthly Review Press, 1995) to Donatella. Likewise his soon to be 
completed philosophical works, The Social Determination of Method and 
The Dialectic of Structure and History, are each dedicated to her. On 
June 19, Hugo Chavez, president of Venezuela, issued a public tribute to 
Donatella and to Vilma Espin (the wife of Cuba’s Raul Castro) who had 
died the day before, saying “let us continue the struggle” these “two 
great women” fought. 
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Royal Air Force sources announced on July 24: “Twelve sorties of 
Venoms attacked a fort at a place named Izki, which is described as a 
massive structure with walls five feet thick...Previously leaflets had 
been dropped warning rebel dissidents that this demonstration of 
air power was to take place.” The statement described the sorties as 
successful, and announced that additional sorties would be made in 
48 hours against Nizwa, another rebel concentration point. 

The RAF operations took place in the Arab state of Muscat and 
Oman on the eastern top of Saudi- Arabia. They were undertaken at 
the request of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, whose army of 1200 
is led by a group of British officers. They were directed against the 
Imam of Oman, who is in rebellion against the Sultan.... 

So the world is back where it was before the Suez invasion of 
1956. Oil in Oman is a vital British interest. Any threat to Oman oil 
production is a threat to British fuel sources and therefore to the 
British Way of Life. Consequently it devolves upon the Royal Air 
Force to‘launch rockets in Arabia in an effort to safeguard British 


interests. . Scott Nearing, “Will There Be Another War?,” 
Monthly Review, September 1957 
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Andhra Pradesh the share of moneylenders in rural debt has now reached 
53.4%. According to the Report of the Commission on Farmers’ Welfare, 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, based on a survey of select villages, interest 
rates are over 45% in more than a third of all agricultural loans. The 
“microfinance” fraud, despite lavish praise from the media, has made no 
difference. The confirmed suicides of some 20 rural borrowers from the 
fledging microfinance sector in Andhra Pradesh during the last year cast a 
dark shadow. Four leading microfinance institutions were charged by 
government inspectors for levying interest rates in excess of 40%. 

The Constitution empowers the States to regulate moneylending, and in 
addition there are the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 and the Interest Act of 
1978 of All-India application. This wealth of legislation prohibits abusive 
means of enforcing repayment and variously requires that rural moneylenders 
be registered, and that interest rates be limited. The RBI report 
acknowledges that today this legislation is ineffective, largely ignored both 
by usurers and the authorities, and that where enforced the penalties are so 
slight as to be meaningless. The only reference to police pressure for more 
stringent penalties in the RBI report is from Kerala: “The concern of the 
police was that suicides had been taking place because of the pressure tactics 
adopted by moneylenders.” More typical is the situation in Bihar, where the 
required registration and reporting of moneylenders has been “discontinued 
over time” and no information is available since the 1980s. In this scenario, 
marked by the renewed dominance of lawless usury in rural India 
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accompanied by an accelerating wave of cultivator suicides, the RBI “expert 
technical group”—dominated by superannuated top-level bureaucrats—adopts 
the Bihar approach. If the laws inconvenience the usurers, the laws need to 
be changed. 

Once again we are served up the usual shopworn “market” propaganda, 
but now with the village usurer as the market “reform” hero of our times: 
“Their mode of operations, viz, maintaining inter-personal relationship with 
the borrowers, their informal approach, round-the-clock availability of 
finance, etc., have made them the most important lenders in the villages. 
Their policy of ‘any time, anywhere, any amount’, which is borrower-friendly, 
has strengthened their position in the villages, thus reducing the role of 
banks. They offer a variety of products tailor-made to the needs of the 
borrowers.” And just like their near relatives, the superstar hedge fund 
managers, it seems some village usurers have demonstrated the potential for 
development inherent in market relations by inventing innovative products— 
*some moneylenders in Karnataka and Rajasthan had introduced a new 
product viz. 100 days loan. Under the scheme, the principal amount of 
Rs.1,000 is lent after deducting an interest amount of Rs120 (upfront) and a 
sum of Rsl0 is collected on a daily basis for the next 100 days. The interest 
collected works out to 44 per cent per annum.” The conclusions of the 
report will come as no surprise: legislation that limits interest rates that 
violate “market reality” should be repealed, and moneylenders should be given 
privileges to encourage them to register. Usurers are now to become 
“Accredited Loan Providers”. Banks are to help by providing funds to the 

_usurers rather than to the cultivators. Naturally, these advances will then be 
treated as part of the mandatory priority sector lending by banks. 

The estimated demand for credit by farmers comes out to be around 54 
thousand crore rupees (as calculated from All India Debt and Investment 
Survey, 2002), and is increasing continuously with the rise in the costs of 
inputs. From the point of view of the limitless appetite for profit of the 
globalised capitalist financial sector, this is a lucrative debt market with a 
high rate of return. The RBI proposal was cheered by the Chairman and 
Managing Director of Vijaya Bank: “Any tie-up with moneylenders is bound 
to bring down transaction cost of banks in reaching out to certain niche 
segments like rural and agricultural clientele. Yes, the income level in rural 
economy is rising and if moneylenders can channelise these into banks, 
business is bound to be there.” Here the new and the old faces of the rulers 
of India begin to merge. In the village the landlord and the usurer (often the 
same person) are the base on which the ruling parties have been built, while 
Chidambaram&Co. answer to their masters at Blackstone and Citibank. 

Yet, for the majority in India the reality is precarious existence in a 
marginal economy conditioned by pre-capitalist and extensive remnants of 
deep-rooted feudal relations. The imperial capitalist market ideology of 
Chidambaram&Co. in the village now proudly takes the form of the village 
usurer, for many cultivators a cause of misery so great as to make suicide a 
preferable option. There is a significant truth here once again revealed: the 
fight against imperialism is inseparably bound up with the fight for 
revolutionary change in the countryside. 
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became essential for banks. Rural branches lost out; transaction costs are 
high, repayment rates are low. There is also another aspect to be noted; 
a World Bank survey showed that corruption was rampant in rural banks 
and bribes amounted to nearly 20 per cent of loans. The imposition of 
neoliberal “reforms” in the economy has meant the triumphant return of 
the usurer in the village. According to a recent All India Debt and 
Investment Survey, the share of moneylenders in the total cash dues of 
rural households increased from 17.5 per cent in 1991 to 29.6 percent in 
2002, the date of the most recent information. If the trend has 
continued, and there is no reason to think it has not, usurers now have 
more‘of a stranglehold on cultivator households than in 1971. 

The role of usury in the economy and society is well understood. 
Some of the main points may be set out here (from “Division. of Profit ' 
into Interest and Profit of Enterprise. Interest-Bearing Capital”, Capital 
Vol. III Part V): 


e“Usury centralizes money wealth where the means of production 
are dispersed. It does not alter the mode of production, but 
attaches itself firmly to it like a parasite and makes it wretched. 
it sucks out its blood, enervates it and compels reproduction to 
proceed under ever more pitiable conditions. Hence the popular 
hatred against usurers, which was most pronounced in the 
ancient world where ownership of means of production by the 
producer himself was-at the same time the basis for political 
status, the independence of the citizen.” f 


@ “Usury has a revolutionary effect in all pre-capitalist modes of 
production only in so far as it destroys and dissolves those 
forms of property on whose solid foundation and continual 
reproduction in the same form the political organization is 
based. Under Asian forms, usury can continue a long time, 
without producing anything more than economic decay and 
political corruption.” 


è “Interest-bearing capital retains the form of usurer’s capital in 
relation to persons or classes, or in circumstances where 
borrowing does not, nor can, take place in the sense 
corresponding to the capitalist mode of production; where 
borrowing takes place as a result of individual need, as at the 
pawnshop; ... or where the producer is a non-capitalist 
producer, such as a small farmer or craftsman, who is thus still, 
as the immediate producer, the owner of his own means of 
production; finally where the capitalist producer himself 
operates on such a small scale that he resembles those self- 
employed producers.” 


Pre-capitalist and feudal relations persist, and at the first 
opportunity usury reasserts itself. The present RBI report says that in 
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: Editorial | i f 
Behind the struggle over the U.S. Joda nuclear. deal is the question of 
‘U.S. intervention in, and control of, internal. affairs of India. No other 
country in‘the world presents so great a threat. The following account* of 
the current techniques.of U.S. intervention in the: internal affairs of, 
Venezuela and Bolivia is of great relevance in all of South Asia today. 


The United States government has almost perfected a method of 
intervention that is able to penetrate and infiltrate all sectors of civil 
society in a country which it deems to be of economic and strategic 
interest. In the case of Venezuela, this strategy began to take form in 2002, 
with the increase in financing of sectors of the opposition via the National 
_Endowment for, Democracy (NED) and the opening’ of an Office of 
Transition Initiatives (OTI) of USAID in Caracas. These efforts were able 
to achieve the consolidation of an opposition movement during those 
moments, which, despite the failure of the coup d’etat, was able to cause 
severe damage to the oil industry and the national economy’ via economic 
sabotage and a “stoppage” by managers and business owners. Following, 
the division in the opposition, the strategy reoriented its principal focus, 
towards poor communities, the ‘Chavista’ sectors, media and the interior of 


*This account: is based on the work of Eva Golinger, author of Bush versus Chavez: 
Washington's War on Venezuela forthcoming November, 2007, Monthly Review Press 
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| The Dismantling of Yugoslavia 


A Study i in Inhumanitarian Intervention (and a Western 
Liberal- Left Intellectual and Moral Collapse) 


EDWARD S. HERMAN and DAVID PETERSON 


-The breakup of Yugoslavia provided the fodder for what may have been the 
most misrepresented series of major events over the past twenty years. The 
journalistic and historical narratives that were imposed upon these wars have 
systematically distorted their nature, and were deeply prejudicial, downplaying 
the external factors , that drove Yugoslavia’s breakup while selectively 
exaggerating and misrepresenting the internal factors. Perhaps no civil wars— 
and Yugoslavia. suffered multiple civil wars across several theaters, at least two 
of which remain unresolved—have ever been harvested as cynically by foreign 
powers, to establish legal precedents and new ‘categories of international duties 
and norms. Nor have any other, civil wars been turned into such a proving 
ground for the related notions of “humanitarian intervention” and the “right 
for responsibility] to protect.” Yugoslavia’s conflicts were not sé much 
mediated by foreign powers as they were inflamed and exploited by them to 
advance policy goals. The result was a tsunami of lice and misrepresentations 
in whose wake the world is still reeling. . 

From 1991 on, Yugoslavia and its successor states were exploited for ends as 
crass and as classically realpolitik as: (1) preserving the NATO military 
alliance despite the disintegration of the Soviet bloc—NATO’s putative réason 
for existence; (2) overthrowing the UN Charter’s historic commitments to, non- 
interference and respect for the sovereign equality, territorial’ integrity; and 
political independence of all states in favor of the right of those’ more 
enlightened to interfere in the affairs of “failing” states, and even to wage 
wars against “rogue” states; (3) humiliating the European Union (EU) (formerly 
the European Community [EC]) over its inability to act decisively as a threat- 
making and militarily punitive force in its own backyard; (4) and of course 
dismantling, the last economic and social holdout on the European continent 





Edward S. Herman is professor emeritus of finance at the Wharton School; 
University of Pennsylvania, and has written extensively on economics, political 
economy, and the media. Among his books are Corporare Control, Corporate Power 
(Cambridge University Press, 1981), The Real Terror Network (South End Press, 
1982), and, with Noam Chomsky, The Political Economy of Human Rights (South End 
Press, 1979), and Manufacturing Consent (Pantheon, 2002). 
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yet to be integrated into the “Washington consensus.” The pursuit of these 
goals required that certain agents within Yugoslavia be cast in the role of the 
victims, and others as villains—the latter not just belligerents engaged in a 
civil war, but evil and murderous perpetrators of mass crimes which, in turn, 
would legitimate military. intervention. At its extreme, in the work of the 
International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia (ICTY), Yugoslavia 
has been cast as one gigantic crime scene, with the wars in their totality to be 
explained as a “Joint Criminal Enterprise,” the alleged purpose of which.was 
the expulsion of non-Serbs from territories the Serbs wanted all to 
themselves—an utterly risible caricature, as we show below, but taken 
seriously in Western commentary, much as Iraq’s “weapons of mass 
destruction” were to be taken early in the next decade. ; 

While the destruction of Yugoslavia had both internal ‘and external causes, 
it is easy to overlook the external causes, despite their great importance, 
because Western political interests and ideology have masked them by focusing 
entirely on the alleged resurgence of Serb nationalism and drive for a “Greater 
Serbia” as the root of the collapse. In a widely read’ book that accompanied 
their BBC documentary, Laura Silber and Allan Little wrote that “under 
Milosevic’s stewardship” the Serbs were “the key secessionists,” as Milosevic 
sought the “creation of a new enlarged Serbian state, encompassing as much 
territory, of Yugoslavia as possible,” his “politics of ethnic intolerance 
provokf[ing] the other nations of Yugoslavia, convincing them that it was 
impossible to stay in the Yugoslav federation and propelling them down ‘the 
road to independence.” In another widely read book, Misha Glenny wrote that 
“without question, it was Milosevic who had willfully allowed the genie [of 
violent, ‘intolerant nationalism] out of the bottle, knowing that the 
consequences might be dramatic and even bloody.” Noel Malcolm found that 
by the late 1980s, “Two processes seemed fused into one: the gathering of 
power into Milosevic’s hands, and the gathering of the Serbs into a single 
political unit which could either dominate Yugoslavia or break it apart.” For 
Roy Gutman, the war in Bosnia-Herzegovina “was the third in a series of wars 
launched by Serbia....Serbia had harnessed the powerful military machine of 
the Yugoslav state to achieve the dream of its extreme nationalists: Greater 
Serbia.” For David Rieff, “even if [Croatia’s President Franjo] Tudjman had 
been an angel, Slobodan Milosevic would still have launched his war ‘for 
Greater Serbia”! . ' -fS 

In a commentary in 2000, Tim Judah wrote that Milosevic was responsible 
for wars in “Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia, Kosovo: four wars since 1991 and [that] 
the result of these terrible conflicts, which began with the slogan ‘All Serbs in 
One State,’ is the cruelest irony.” Sometime journalist,’ sometime spokesperson 
for the ICTY at The Hague, Florence Hartmann, wrote, that “Long before the 
war began, Slobodan Milosevic in Serbia and, following his example, Franjo 
Tudjman in Croatia, had turned their backs ‘on the Yugoslav ideal of an 
ethnically mixed federal State ‘and set about carving out their own ethnically 
homogeneous States. With Milosevic’s failure, in 1991, to take control of all of 
Yugoslavia, the die was cast for war.” After Milosevic’s.death in 2006, the New 
York Times’s Marlise Simons wrote about the “incendiary nationalism” of the 
man who-“rose and then clung to power by resurrecting old nationalist grudges 
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- and inciting dreams of a Greater Serbia...the prime engineer of wars that pitted 
his fellow Serbs against the Slovenes, the Croats, the Bosnians, the Albanians of 
Kosovo and ultimately the combined forces of the entire NATO alliance.” And 

éat the more frenzied end of the media spectrum, Mark Danner traced the 
Balkan war dynamic to the Serbs’ “unquenchable blood lust,” while Ed 
Vulliamy asserted that “Once Milosevic had back-stabbed his way to power 
and had switched from communism to fascism, he and Mirjana set out to 
establish their dream of an ethnically pure Greater Serbia cleansed of Croats 
and ‘mongrel races’ such as Bosnia’s Muslims and Kosovo’s Albanians.”? 

This version of history—or ideology under the guise of history—fails at 
multiple levels. For one, it ignores the economic and financial turbulence 
within which Yugoslavia’s highly indebted, unevenly developed republics and 
autonomous regions found themselves in the years following Tito’s death in 
1980, the aptly named “great reversal” during which the “standard of living 
whose previous growth had muted most regional grievances and. legitimized 
Communist rule declined by fully one-quarter.” It also ignores the geopolitical 
context marked by the decline and eventual dissolution of the Soviet bloc, just 
as it ignores the German, Austrian, Vatican, EU, and eventual U.S. interest in 
the dismantlement of the socialist as well as federal dimensions of a unitary 
Yugoslav state, and the actions that brought about that result. Furthermore, ‘it 
underrates the importance of Albanian (Kosovo), Slovene, Croat, Macedonian, 
Bosnian Muslim, Montenegrin, and even Hungarian (Vojvodina) nationalisms, 
and the competing interests of each of these groups as they sought sovereignty 
within,-and. later independence from, Yugoslavia. Perhaps most critical of all, 
it overrates the Serbs’ and Milosevic’s nationalism, gives these an unwarranted 
causal force, and transforms their expressed interest in preserving the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (SFRY) and/or allowing Serbs: to remain within 
a single unified successor state into wars of aggression whose goal was 
“Greater Serbia.” ; ' 

The standard narrative also fails egregiously in claiming the Western 

„interventions humanitarian in purpose and result. In that narrative those 
interventions came late but did their work well. We will show on the contrary 
that they came early, encouraged divisions and ethnic wars, and in the end 
had extremely damaging effects on the freedom, independence, and welfare of 
the inhabitants, although they served well the ends of Croatian, Bosnian 
Muslim, and Kosovo Albanian nationalists, as well as those of the United States 
and NATO. Furthermore, NATO’s 1999 bombing war against Yugoslavia, in 
violation of.the UN Charter, built upon precedents set by NATO’s late summer 
1995 bombing attacks on the Bosnian Serbs. More important, it provided 
additional precedents which advanced the’ same law-of-the-jungle lineage 
under the cover of “human rights.” It thus served as a precursor and a model 
for the subsequent U.S. regime’s attacks on Afghanistan and ‘Iraq, and the lies 
that enabled them. 

Another notable feature of the dismantling of Yugoslavia was the very 
widespread support for the Western interventions expressed by liberals and 
leftists. These intellectuals and journalists swallowed and helped propagate 
the standard narrative with remarkable gullibility, and their work made a 
major contribution to engineering consent to the ethnic cleansing wars, the 
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NATO. bombing attacks, the neocolonial occupations of Bosnia and Kosovo, and 
the wars that followed against Afghanistan and Iraq. 


1. Geopolitics and Nationalism j 


The Yugoslav (or “South Slav”) solution to this region of Southeastern 
Europe’s “national question” had always been tenuous. “Failure...to maintain 
the [united, federal] state throughout the...country’s existence [was] an ever 
_ present possibility,” Lenard Cohen and Paul Warwick write. Croatia, Bosnia- 

Herzegovina, and Kosovo—-the three most bloodily contested areas in the 
1990s—had all been “areas of high ethnic fragmentation” and “persistent 
hotbeds of political criminality.” Throughout Yugoslavia’s brief history, ethnic 
unity “was more an artifact of party pronouncements, induced personnel 
rotation, and institutional reorganization, than an outcome of genuine political 
incorporation or enhanced cohesion among the different segments of the 
population” 

This fragile state of affairs had been held together by the rule of Tito, Hen 
with Western support for' the independent Yugoslavia in an otherwise Soviet- 
dominated area. Tito’s death in 1980 loosened the authoritarian cement. The 
collapse of the Soviet bloc a decade later deprived Yugoslavia of Western `“ 

` support for the unified state. As the last U.S. ambassador to Yugoslavia 
purportedly instructed Belgrade upon his arrival in April 1989: “Yugoslavia no 
longer enjoyed the geopolitical importance that the United States had given it 
during the Cold War.”? 

Yugoslavia’s economy was deeply troubled by the 1980s. E ER PET EA was 
dangerously high and persistent. Regional inequalities remained the rule. On a 
per-capita basis, Slovenia’s income by the late 1980s was at least twice the 
average for Yugoslavia as a whole, Croatia’s more than one-fourth greater, and 
Serbia proper’s roughly equal to the average. But Montenegro’s was only 74 
percent of Yugoslavia’s average, Bosnia-Herzegovina’s 68 percent, Macedonia’s 
63 percent, and Kosovo’s 27 percent. What is more, Yugoslavia borrowed 
abroad heavily in the 1970s, and it accumulated a large external debt that« 
stood at $19.7 billion in 1989.7 With hyperinflation spiking upward to more than . 
1,000 percent this same year,’ Yugoslavia was pressured by the IMF «to 
undertake a classic “shock therapy” program that threatened the solidarity of 
its population. azel 

Economic decline was accompanied by a diminished confidence in the 
federal system and the rise of republican challenges to it. But as Susan 
Woodward notes, taking the lead “were not the unemployed but the employėd 
who feared unemployment” and property owners who feared “that they would 
lose value and status.” It was in the two wealthiest republics of the northwest, 
Slovenia and Croatia, but Slovenia in particular, that the drive toward 
autonomy took the.most pronounced anti-federal form.® Although less tharr.30 
percent of Yugoslavia’s population lived in Slovenia and Croatia, they 
accounted for half of federal tax revenues—before they stopped paying it. They _ 
openly resented these obligations. Longing for closer ties with Western Europe, * 
they revolted.!° | 

In what Robert Hayden calls the “new doctrine of republican supremacy,” 
by midsummer 1989 Slovenia had rejected the federation. Amendments were 
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proposed for Slovenia’s constitution that clashed with its federal counterpart. 
Among these was a notorious amendment that defined “Slovenia” as the “state 

_of-the sovereign Slovenian nation’—a change that the Borba newspaper 

* (Belgrade) editorialized would “divide Yugoslavia.” In February 1990, the 
Constitutional Court (a federal body) ruled against Slovenia’s assertion that its 
laws took precedence over federal ones. This included the “question of 
secession,” which the court ruled’ “could only be decided jointly with the 
agreement of all the republics.” The court also ruled “that the Presidency of 
Yugoslavia would have both the right and the obligation to declare a state of 
emergency in Slovenia if some general danger threatened the existence or 
constitutional order of that republic, on the grounds that such a condition 
would also threaten the whole of the country.” Slovenia “rejected the court’s 
jurisdiction,” Hayden adds. 

In April 1990, both Slovenia and Croatia held the first multiparty elections 
in Yugoslavia since the late 1930s. A coalition of six parties called DEMOS that 
campaigned on an independence platform received 55 percent of the Slovene 
vòte. In Croatia, Franjo Tudjman’s blatantly nationalistic and separatist Croatian 
Democratic Union received 70 percent. News accounts conveyed the resurgence 
of nationalist politics in Slovenia and Croatia, along with a distinct flavor of 
ethnic chauvinism pitting these Westernized republics against the other, less 
advanced counterparts. Hayden notes that on July 2, 1990, the Slovene 
parliament declared Slovenia’s “complete sovereignty,” and that the “republic’s 

` laws superseded those of the federation.” Then on July 25, Croatia’s parliament 
did likewise, making Croatia “a politically and economically sovereign state” 
(Tudjman). Finally in September—still three months before its own republican 
elections, in which Milosevic’s Socialist Party received 65 percent on. a 
platform of preserving Yugoslavia, in explicit opposition to the, separatist 
parties that had come to power in Slovenia and Croatia, and were to be 
soundly defeated in Serbia—Serbia adopted a new constitution granting its 
laws the same supremacy over federal institutions. “If the Slovenes can do it, 
vso can we,” a member of the Serbian Presidency said. With these challenges to 
federal authority by each of the three most powerful republics, the “collapse of 
the Yugoslav state was inevitable,” Hayden concludes." 
`- In contrast to the standard narrative, it is clear that nationalist forces at 
this time were stronger in Slovenia and Croatia than in Serbia. The decisive, 
history-making difference, however, was that in Slovenia and Croatia, ‘the 
nationalist parties that won the April 1990 elections also adopted separatist 
platforms. Not only did they challenge the federal institutions as a whole, they 
also sought to sever ties with them—the last real bonds left from the Tito era. 

-Had Western powers supported the federal state, Yugoslavia might have 
held together—but they did not. Instead they not only encouraged Slovenia, 
Croatia, and later Bosnia-Herzegovina to secede, they also insisted that the 
federal state not use force to prevent it. Diana Johnstone recounts a January 
1991 meeting in Belgrade between the U.S. ambassador and Borisav Jovic, a 
Serb then serving on Yugoslavia’s collective State Presidency. “[T]he United 
States would not accept any use of force to disarm the paramilitaries,” Jovic 
was told. “Only ‘peaceful’ means were acceptable to Washington. The Yugoslav 
army was prohibited by the United States from using force to preserve the 
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Federation, which meant ‘that it could not prevent the Federation from being 
dismembered by force”?—a remarkable injunction against a sovereign state. 
Similar warnings were communicated by the EC as well. We might try to 
imagine, what the United States would look like today, were the questions it 
faced in 1860 about its federal structure and the rights of states handled in as 
prejudicial a manner by much stronger foreign powers. ; 

At the heart of the multiple civil wars had always been a simple question: 
In which state do the people of Yugoslavia want to live—the SFRY or a 
successor state? But for a great many Yugoslavs, an answer contrary to their 
desires and contrary to the Yugoslav: constitution’ was imposed from the 
outside. One way this was accomplished was by the EC’s September 1991 
appointment of an Arbitration Commission—the Badinter Commission—to 
assess legal aspects of the contests over Yugoslavia. This body’s work provided 
a “pseudo-legal gloss to the [EC’s] opportunistic consent to the destruction of 
Yugoslavia demanded by Germany,” Diana Johnstone writes.* On each of the 
major issues contested by the. Serbian republic, the commission ruled against 
Serbia. Yugoslavia was: “in the process of dissolution,” the commission’s 
notorious Opinion No. 1 stated when published on’ December 7, 1991. Similarly, 
Opinion No. 2 held that “the Serbian population in Croatia and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina...{does not] have the right to self-determination,” though it “is 
entitled to all the rights ‘concerned to minorities and ethnic groups under 
international law...” And Opinion: No. 3 declared that “the [former] internal 
boundaries .between Croatia and Serbia and between Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
Serbia...fhave]. become frontiers protected by. international law.” Remarkably, 
the ‘commission recognized the right of ‘republics to secede from the former 
Yugoslavia, and thus affixed the right of self-determination to Yugoslavia’s 
former administrative units; but the commission detached the right of self- 
determination from Yugoslavia’s peoples, and thus denied comparable rights to 
the new ‘minorities now’ stranded within the breakaway republics. The 
breakaway republics themselves might be blessed with foreign recognition; or, 
like Serbia and‘ Montenegro for the remainder of the decade, recognition would» 
be withheld, and its peoples rendered -effectively stateless. : 

From the standpoint of conflict resolution, this.was a disastrous set .of 
rulings, as the republics had been administrative units within Yugoslavia, and 
three of them (Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Serbia) included large ethnic 
minorities who strongly opposed the terms of Yugoslavia’s breakup, and who 
had been able to live with each other in relative peace on condition that their - 
rights were safeguarded by a powerful federal state. Once the guarantees of 
thé federal state were removed; it was:inflammatory to deny peoples the right 
to choose the successor state in which they wanted: to live; and the more 
ethnically mixed ‘a republic or even commune, the more provocative the 
foreign demand that the old internal republican boundaries were sacrosanct. 
But the Badinter Commission’s rulings made perfect sense from a much 
different standpoint: That of prescribing an outline for - Yugdslavia’s 
dismantlement that was in accord with the demands of the secessionist forces 
in Slovenia, Croatia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina and their Western supporters, 
while ignoring the rights (and wishes) of the constituent “nations” as specified 
in the Yugoslav constitution, and justifying foreign interference in the civil 
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wars as a defense of the newly independent states. : 

Germany in particular encouraged Slovenia and Croatia to secede, which 
they did on June 25, 199}; formal recognition was granted on December 23, one 
year to the day after 94.5 percent of Slovenes had-voted in a referendum in 
favor of independence. EC recognition followed on January 15, 1992, as did U.S. 
recognition in early April, when Washington recognized Slovenia, Croatia, and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina all at once. More provocative yet, whereas the UN admitted 
all three breakaway republics as member states on May 22, it withheld the 
admission of a successor state to the dismantled Yugoslavia for another eight- 
and-a-half years; the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, composed of Serbia and 
Montenegro, often denigrated as the “rump” Yugoslavia, was not admitted until 
November 1, 2000, almost four weeks after Milosevic’s ouster. In other words, 
the two republics within the SFRY—itself a founding member of the UN—that 
rejected the dismantling of the federal state had been denied the right to 
succeed the SFRY as well as membership within the UN for close to a decade. 
At this highest level of the “international community,” it would be difficult to 
find a more extreme case of realpolitik at work, but it was a realpolitik that 
assured a violent outcome—and to the victor, the spoils. 

A far more aggressive U.S. policy toward Yugoslavia began in 1993, with 
Washington anxious to redefine NATO’s mission and to expand NATO 
eastward; and searching for a client among the contestants, Washington settled 
on the Bosnian Muslims and Alija Izetbegovic. To serve these ends the Clinton 
administration sabotaged a series of peace efforts between 1993 and the Dayton 
accords of 1995; encouraged the Bosnian Muslims to reject any settlement 
until their military position had improved; helped arm and train the Muslims 
and Croats to shift the balance of forces on the ground; and finally settled at 
Dayton with an agreement that imposed upon the warring factions terms that 
could have been had as early as 1992, but for one missing link: In 1992, a 
Western-managed neocolonial regime, complete with NATO serving as its 
military enforcer, still was not achievable.” Now into the twelfth year after 
Dayton, Bosnia remains a foreign occupied, severely divided, undemocratic, 
and in every sense of the term—failed state.?° 

A similar process took place in Kosovo, where an indigenous, ethnic 
Albanian independence movement was captured by an ultra-nationalist faction, 
the Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA), whose leaders soon recognized that, like 
the Bosnian Muslims, they could enlist U.S. and NATO sponsorship and 
military intervention by provoking Yugoslav authorities to violence and getting 
the incidents reported the right way. Thus in the year before NATO’s seventy- 
eight-day bombing war in the spring of 1999, the “KLA were responsible for 
more deaths in Kosovo than the Yugoslav authorities had been,” British Defense 
Secretary George Robertson told his Parliament.) As was true of the Bosnian 
Muslim and Croat forces before their major spring and summer offensives in 
1995, the KLA received covert training and supplies from the Clinton 
administration,?? a well-guarded secret to the Western publics then being fed 
lines about “Milosevic’s willing executioners” marching off to perpetrate 
genocide in Kosovo. 

On matters of principle, neither the EU nor the United States have been 
consistent on secession rights. In 1991-92, they encouraged the republics of 
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Slovenia, Croatia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina to’ break away from Yugoslavia; the 
federal state was denied any right to use force to prevent them from doing so; 
and no one living within these republics was permitted to break away from 
them. And yet as recently as June 2006, the EU, United States, and UN 
accepted Montenegro’s right to break away from its Serbian partner; and more 
recently, the UN’s special envoy for Kosovo Martti Ahtisaari has supported the 
right of the Serbian province of Kosovo to break away from Serbia once and for 
all—”to be supervised for an initial period by the international community.” 
Calling NATO-occupied ` Kosovo “a unique case that demands a -unique 
solution,” Ahtisaari reassured that Kosovo would not “create a precedent for 
other unresolved conflicts.” With resolution 1244, Ahtisaari reports, the 
“Security Council responded to Milosevic’s actions in Kosovo by denying Serbia 
a role in its governance, placing Kosovo under temporary UN administration 
and envisaging a political process designed to determine Kosovo’s: future: The 
combination of these factors makes Kosovo’s circumstances extraordinary.”?? 

The UN special envoy is badly deluded. Kosovo is a NATO-occupied 
province in southern Serbia, following NATO’s illegal war in the spring of 1999. 
Kosovo’s status ought to be no different than was Kuwait’s on. August 3, 1990: It 
is a territory taken by military force in contravention of the UN Charter, and 
its independence should mean above all the restoration of its sovereignty to 
Serbia. But as with the subsequent -U.S. wars and occupations of Afghanistan 
and Iraq, the Security Council neither condemned NATO’s 1999 aggression nor 
demanded that measures be taken to remedy it; for the simple reason that 
three of the Council’s Permanent Five members had launched it: And in 2007, 
the UN’s special envoy shows not the slightest interest that Serbia entered into 
its war-ending treaties under the duress of a conquered state. Instead of 
demanding that NATO return the province to the country from which it was 
seized, the UN not only accepts the aggression as a fait accompli, but also 
affirms its legitimacy on “humanitarian” grounds. The Ahtisaari solution is-a 
case of “commissioned power politics: The only “extraordinary” 
circumstance is to be found: in which group of states launched the war. (On 
the fraudulence of the “humanitarian” rationale for NATO’s war, and the 
inhumanitarian effects of both the war and occupation, see sections 9 and 10.) 

In sum, the United States and NATO entered the Yugoslav struggles quite 
early and were key external factors in the initiation of ethnic cleansing, in 
keeping it going, and in working toward a violent resolution of the conflicts 
that would keep the United States and NATO relevant in Europe, and secure 
NATO’s dominant position in the Balkans. ` 


2. The Role of the Serbs, Milosevic, and ‘Greater Serbia’, 


A key element in the myth structure holds that Milosevi¢ incited the Serbs 
to violence, setting loose the genie of Serb nationalism from the bottle that had 
contained it under Tito. During the prosecution’s opening statement at his trial, 
a videotape was played of Milosevic uttering the words “No one should dare 
beat you” at the Hall of Culture'in Pristina in April 1987. “It was that 
phrase...and the response of others to it that gave this accused the taste or a 
better taste of power, maybe the first realisation of a dream,” prosecutor 
Geoffrey Nice told the court. With these words Milosevic “had broken the 
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taboo of [Tito] against invoking nationalism,” Dusko Doder and Louise Branson. 
write, “a taboo credited with submerging ethnic hatreds and holding 
Yugoslavia together for more than forty years...The initial impact was 
catastrophic: rabid ethnic nationalism swept all regions of Yugoslavia like a 
disease.”> i ; 

But neither these remarks by Milosevic nor his June 28, 1989, speech on the 
six-hundreth ‘anniversary of the Battle of Kosovo:had anything like the 
characteristics imputed tò them. Instead Milosevic used both speeches to 
appeal to multi-ethnic tolerance, accompanied by a warning against the threat 
posed to Yugoslavia by nationalism-—”hanging like a sword over their heads all. 
the time” (1989).?6 . 

In his 1987 speech—the words “no one should dare beat you” having been 
uttered in response to the news’ that the police had roughed up some local 
Serbs—Milosevic said “we do not want to divide people into Serbs and 
Albanians, but we must draw the line that divides the honest and progressive 
who are struggling for brotherhood and unity and national equality: from the 
counterrevolution and nationalists on‘the other side.” Similarly in his 1989 
speech, he said that “Yugoslavia is a multinational community and it can 
survive only under the conditions of full equality for all nations that live in-it,” 
and nothing in either of these speeches conflicted with this sentiment—nor 
can quotes like these be found in the speechés and writings of Tudjman or 
Izetbegovic. But the standard narrative steers clear of Milosevic’s actual words, 
understandably, as the misrepresentation that surrounds the simple phrase “no 
one should dare beat you” is deeply ingrained, and repeated by. the ICTY’s 
prosecutor, Silber and Little, Glenny, Malcolm, Judah, Doder and Branson, and 
a cast of thousands; also by The Guardian and the New York Times, to name 
but two, all of whom allude to these speeches in the inciting-Serb-nationalism 
mode, but almost surely never bothered to read and report their actual content. 

The massive trial of Milosevic, with 295 prosecution. witnesses and 49,191 
pages of courtroom transcripts, failed to produce a single credible piece of 
r evidence that Milosevic had spoken disparagingly of non-Serb “nations” or 
ordered any killings that might fall under the category of war crimes. But the 
so-called Brioni Transcript of talks that Croatian President Franjo Tudjman held 
with his military’ and political leadership on July: 31, 1995, reveal Tudjman 
instructing his generals to “inflict such a blow on the Serbs that they should 
virtually disappear.”2” What followed within days was Operation Storm, ‘a 
massive, well-planned military blow that made the Krajina Serbs literally 
disappear. Imagine the windfall that a statement such as Tudjman’s would 
have provided Carla Del Ponte, Geoffrey Nice, Marlise Simons, and Ed 
Vulliamy, had it been Milosevic who uttered a statement directly linking him 
to criminal activity of this magnitude. But by the summer of 1995 Tudjman was 
a U.S. ally, and Operation Storm was approved and aided by the United States 
and some of its corporate mercenaries.’ 

Similarly, in Alija Izetbegovic’s Islamic Declaration, first circulated in 1970 
but republished in 1990 for his presidential campaign, his major theme is what 
he called the “incompatibility of Islam with non-Islamic systems.” “There is 
neither peace nor coexistence between.the ‘Islamic religion’ and non-Islamic 
social and political institutions,” Izetbegovic argued. “Having the right to 
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govern its own world, Islam clearly excludes the right and possibility of 
putting a foreign ideology into practice on its territory. There is thus no 
principle of secular government and the State must express and support the 
moral principles of religion.”2° Again, nothing ever uttered by Milosevic 
matches this for a program of ethno-religious intolerance. But as it was the 
prescription of a man who became a key U.S. client, Izetbegovic’s beliefs were 
ignored by the same journalists and historians for whom “no one should dare 
beat you” was alleged to herald the breakup of an entire country. Instead, 
„David Rieff adopted the Bosnian Muslims as his “just cause” because, in his 
account, theirs was “a society committed to multiculturalism...and tolerance, 
and of an understanding of national identity as deriving from shared 
citizenship rather than ethnic identity’—and this witness-bearer claims to be 
referring to the “values” and “ideals” that Izetbegovic’s Bosnia would uphold!*° 
` In the series of ICTY indictments of Milosevic et al., the charge that he was 
striving to produce a “Greater Serbia” ranks high among the causes of the 
wars. This is also the standard formula that entered into the intellectual and 
media narrative of cause, as expressed by Judah’s statement “that it all began 
with the slogan ‘All Serbs in One State’”; and in an obituary in the Washington 
Post in March 2006, where we read again that Milosevic’s “pledge to unify all 
Serbs in one state turned into an ironic promise.” And in a comprehensive 
offering of cliché lies, we find Mark Danner in the New York Review of Books 
stating: “As had the Yugoslav wars, the Dayton peace sprang from the forehead 
of Slobodan Milosevic, the architect of Greater Serbia, the man who had built 
his power base by inciting and exploiting Serb nationalism.” 

One serious problem with the prosecution’s theory and the premise. of the 
establishment narrative—-that Yugoslavia’s wars were the result of the 
“incendiary nationalism” (Marlise Simons), “blood lust” (Mark Danner), and 
ruthless contempt for the “mongrel races” (Ed Vulliamy) by the Serbs and 
Milosevic—is that Serbia proper, the alleged heartland of this “joint criminal 
enterprise,” was itself subject to no “ethnic cleansing” whatsoever throughout 
the wars, but witnessed a net inflow of refugees from other former republics. 
(For data on refugee flows in the former Yugoslavia, see section 9.) This 
dramatic fact was brought out by Milosevic in his trial, during his examination 
of defense witness Mihailo Markovic, a noted professor of philosophy and one 
of the founders of Praxis. Acknowledging the “paradox in view of all these 
charges” concerning “Greater Serbia” and “ethnic cleansing,” Markovic said 
that “Serbia still has today the same national structure that it had in the 1970s,” 
and that although “Serbs were expulsed from practically all the other 
republics, Serbia did not change.” “Why would Serbs be expelling Croatians 
from Croatia if they’re not expelling them from Serbia?” Markovic asked the 
court. “Why would Serbs be expelling Albanians from Kosovo if they're not 
expelling them from Belgrade and other parts of Serbia?” Shortly thereafter, 
Milosevic directed much the same question back toward Markovic: - 

Milosevic: [I]f you have in mind that the greatest part of that Greater 

Serbia would be precisely the Republic of Serbia, which did not see any 

expulsions at all throughout the crisis, do you find it logical that Serbia 

should initiate expulsions from territories outside of Serbia? 
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Markovic: Well, I already told you it seems illogical to me.” 


Obviously, these are important questions, whose answers cast doubts on a 
fundamental tenet of the standard narrative. If the Belgrade Serbs, as the 
“alleged originators of the “joint criminal enterprise” to create a “Greater 
Serbia,” did not implement their conspiracy where they held unquestioned 
power, inside Serbia proper, then what is the likelihood that the prosecution’s 
theory for the wars has any merit? Lead prosecutor Geoffrey Nice had no 
solution for this “paradox.” And ‘Marlise Simons, Mark Danner, Ed Vulliamy, 
David Rieff,.and others have not dealt with it by any method other than yet 
more misleading rhetoric and‘strategic silence. This exchange was unreported 
in any Western media institution. ad 
But in an even more devastating development-in the Milosevic trial, which 
occurred during its defense phase, prosecutor Geoffrey Nice admitted that 
Milosevic’s objective of allowing Serbs to live in one ‘state “was different from 
the concept of the Greater Serbia...” Nice was responding to questions that 
had been raised by amicus curiae attorney David Kay and presiding judge 
Patrick Robinson about the prosecution’s claim that Milosevic et al. had a plan 
to create a “Greater Serbia,” and what such a plan really meant—a charge that 
exists in each of the three indictments for Croatia, in both indictments for 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and that is either asserted or implied by countless news 
and historical treatments of the wars. “I had the clear impression that this was 
an essential foundation of the Prosecution’s case,” Judge Robinson noted.* A 
short while later, Judge'O-Gon Kwon asked Nice to explain to the court the 
“difference of the Greater Serbia idea aiid the idea of one—all Serbs living in 
one state.” Nice replied: : 
[I]t may be that the accused’s aim was for that which could qualify as a 
de facto Greater Serbia....Did he find thessource of his position at least 
overtly in [the] historical concept of Greater Serbia; no, he didn’t. His 
was...the pragmatic one of ensuring that all the Serbs who had lived in 
-the former Yugoslavia should be allowed for either constitutional or 
other reasons to live in the same unit. That meant as we know 
historically from his perspective first of all that the former Yugoslavia 
shouldn’t be broken up... i 


In this passage, Nice betrays the fact that the prosecution itself doesn’t 
believe its most notorious accusation against Milosevic et al, as to why 
Yugoslavia broke apart: That leading Serbs in Belgrade and elsewhere 
conspired to create a living space exclusively for Setbs, cleansed of the other 
ethnic groups (“Greater Serbia”); that they entered into this conspiracy by no 
later than August 1, 1991; and that they were willing to perpetrate any atrocity, 
genocide included, to execute their conspiracy. Instead, what the prosecution 
really believes is thar the breakup of Yugoslavia was accompanied by civil 
wars, plain and simple; that the principal crime for which Milosevic et al 
have always been held responsible among the Western powers was the crime 
of trying to hold Yugoslavia together, against the West’s efforts to dismantle it; 
and that once events beyond their control closed-off this option, they attempted 
to hang onto a smaller successor state established on the same principles as 
the larger one they had lost. That they were not striving for an “ethnically 
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pure” Serb state was made clear by the absence of any ethnic cleansing in 
Serbia proper. 

Of course, the prosecution would reply that once Yugoslavia had undergone 
the process of dismantlement—and on July 4, 1992, Opinion No. 8 of the 
Badinter Commission declared that as a “matter of fact,” the “process of 
dissolution of the SFRY referred to in Opinion No. 1...is now complete and that 
the SFRY no longer exists”*°—any attempt by the minority Serb populations of 
` Croatia or Bosnia to secede from the new, internationally recognized states and 
to join the “rump” Yugoslavia was an act of rebellion, and any aid provided by 
Milosevic to these rebels was interference in the internal affairs of sovereign 
states, aggressive, and criminal. But Badinter ran roughshod over both 
Yugoslavia’s constitution and fundamental principles of self-determination: The 
former reserved the right of secession to Yugoslavia’s constituent nations, not to 
its administrative units;? and Badinter’s endorsement of the independence 
claims of Yugoslavia’s Slovenes, Croats, Muslims, and Macedonians, while 
rejecting the claims of its Serbs, ranks among the greatest and most costly 
exercises of the double-standard in modern times.” 

Despite the allegations to the contrary, it remained the prosecution’s belief 
throughout the trial that the Milosevic regime’s political objective at the time 
of the secessions of Slovenia, Croatia, and later Bosnia-Herzegovina was to 
preserve the SFRY; and that if this could not be done, then as much of the old 
SFRY as possible should be kept within a single, unitary successor state. 
Indeed, this was the reason for which Milosevic’s Socialist Party had received 
65 percent of the Serbian vote in December 1990, in the republic’s first 
multiparty elections: Not to create a “Greater Serbia,” but to preserve 
Yugoslavia. Until historians recognize that the ultimate crime for which the 
serial indictments have been brought against Milosevic er al. was the crime of 
trying to hold the SFRY together or a successor state on a similarly unified, 
federal model, they will never understand the enormity of what Nice conceded 
in court on August 25, 2005. As best we can tell, this startling concession to 
the Milosevic defense and the historical record, which amounted to the 
prosecution’s de facto abandonment of the main component of the ICTY’s case, 
has never been reported in the major English-language print media. 

Furthermore, it is not even true that Milosevic fought to keep all Serbs in 
one state. He either supported or agreed to a series of settlements, like Brioni 
(July 1991), Lisbon (February 1992), Vance-Owen (January 1993), Owen- 
Stoltenberg (August 1993), the European Action Plan (January 1994); the Contact 
Group Plan (July 1994), and ultimately the Dayton Accords (November 1995)— 
none of which would-have kept all Serbs in one state.” He declined to defend 
the Croatian Serbs when they were ethnically cleansed in two related 
operations in May and August 1995, He agreed to an official contraction in the 
earlier SFRY to the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (i.e., to Serbia and 
Montenegro—itself further shrunk with the exit of Montenegro), which in 
effect abandoned the Serbs in Croatia and Bosnia to their fate outside any 
“Greater Serbia.” His aid to Serbs in both Croatia and Bosnia was sporadic, 
and their leaders felt him to have been an opportunistic and unreliable ally, 
more concerned with getting the UN sanctions against Yugoslavia removed than 
making serious sacrifices for the stranded Serbs elsewhere. 
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In short, Milosevic struggled fitfully to defend Serbs who, felt abandoned 
and threatened in the hostile, secessionist states of a progressively dismantled 
_ Yugoslavia; and he wanted, but did not fight very hard, to preserve a shrinking 

Yugoslav Federation that would have kept all the Serbs in a successor common 
state. For historians, journalists, and the ICTY to call this a drive for a “Greater 
_ Serbia” is Orwellian political rhetoric that transforms a weak and unsuccessful 

defense of a shrinking Yugoslavia into a bold and aggressive offensive to seize 
other peoples’ territory. It is also of interest that the clear drives of Croatian 
and Kosovo Albanian nationalists toward a “Greater Croatia” and “Greater 
Albania,” and Bosnian Muslim leader Izetbegovic’s refusal to agree to a 
settlement (with U.S. encouragement) in hopes that with NATO aid he could 
rule over all three “nations” in Bosnia, have been ignored in the standard 
narrative as serious causal factors in the ethnic wars of the 1990s. 

It should also be clear that the assured claims of Silber and’ Little, Glenny, 
Malcolm, Judah, and Simons (and they are only a small sample from a vast 
universe) about who was responsible for the breakup of Yugoslavia is ideology 
and myth parading under the guise of history—easily confuted, but part of the 
standard narrative that is unchallengeable in a closed system. 


3. The UN in NATO’s Service 


A striking feature of U.S. policy since the collapse of the Soviet deterrent is 
the frequency with which it relies on the Security Council and the Secretariat 
for its execution—before the fact when it can (Iraq 1990-91), but after the fact 
when it must (as in the cases of postwar Kosovo and post-invasion Afghanistan 
and Iraq). Even though the Security Council never authorized these last three 
major U.S. aggressions, in each case the United States secured degrees of 
council assent and ex post facto legitimation. 

No Security Council resolution has ever condemned these U.S. wars as 
contrary to the UN Charter or recognized the ‘rights of the Serbs, Afghans, and 
Iraqis to resist alien subjugation. Instead, after each of these “supreme 
international crimes,” the Security Council simply revised its extant mandates 
to accommodate the supreme international criminal, and instructed the 
Secretariat to mitigate their inhumanitarian consequences. ; 

But this process did not begin with operations Allied Force, Enduring 
Freedom, or Iraqi Freedom. Long in the making, one root traces back to the 
Security Council’s earliest responses to Iraq’s August 1990 invasion of Kuwait; 
the unremitting devastation of Iraq, including the genocidal sanctions regime, 
has borne the UN’s seal ever since.4° The other traces back to the massive UN 
involvement in Yugoslavia during the first-half of the 1990s, when the Council 
fielded the largest number of blue-helmeted troops ever (close to 40,000 at its 
peak in 1995) in its most costly mission to date ($5 billion). 

Neither UN Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s An Agenda for Peace 
(une 1992) nor its Supplement (January 1995) advocated “humanitarian” war, 
much less the right to take sides in civil wars; and yet before the end of the 
decade, “humanitarian” war and the related notion of a “responsibility to 
protect” had been placed near the top of his successor Kofi Annan’s agenda. 
“The logic of peace-keeping flows from political and military premises that are 
quite distinct from those of enforcement,” the Supplement asserted. “To blur 
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the distinction between the two can undermine the viability of the peace- 
keeping operation....”#? . 

The UN struggled to respect this distinction throughout the wars in Croatia 
and Bosnia. But as the United States became the dominant player in these 
theaters, it pushed the UN’s “peacekeeping” mandate toward “enforcement”— 
toward becoming a “party to the conflict,” invariably taking sides against the 
Serbs of Croatia, Bosnia, and Serbia itself. ans i 

Even at the time of the crisisʻin late May 1995, when two hundred UN 
personnel had been taken hostage by Bosnian Serb forces following NATO air 
strikes against them, Boutros-Ghali insisted that “UNPROFOR is not a peace- 
enforcement operation,” and blamed the demands that it act on the 
“ambiguities” and “confusion” that followed from the frequent reference’ -by 
Security Council resolutions to Chapter VII of the charter. 

‘But just three months later, when NATO conducted an extensive bombing 
campaign against the Bosnian Serbs, the distinction was obliterated. In To End 


. . A War, his memoir of the time he spent as the chief U.S. negotiator for Bosnia, 


Richard Holbrooke recounts an episode when Kofi Annan, then the head of UN 
peacekeeping, “won the job” to succeed Boutros-Ghali some fifteen months 
before the event. With Boutros-Ghali “unreachable on a commercial aircraft,” 
Annan “instructed the U.N.’s civilian officials and military commanders to 
relinquish for a limited period of time their authority to veto air strikes in 
Bosnia. For the first time in the war, the decision on the air strikes was solely 
in the hands of NATO.” The result was Operation Deliberate Force, the “largest 
military action in NATO history.” . 

The United States and NATO had. found a crack in the door, and rushed 
through it. In a very short period—maybe three months at most—the UN went 
from a peacekeeping to a warmaking mode in Bosnia, with NATO its enforcer. 
As one U.S. National Security Council officer later described Annan, he 
“funderstood] that the U.S. military is not the enemy.” 

In contrast with Boutros-Ghali, whom Washington ,denied a second five- 
"year term,*® Annan’s long tenure can only be understood as a recognition of his~ 
willing service to the United States and NATO. In what Michael Mandel calls 
an “emotional defense of unilateral interventionism, using Kosovo as the 
example of the next intervention,” Annan warned in June 1998 that “all our 
expressions of determination to never again permit another Bosnia...will be 
cruelly mocked if we allow Kosovo to become another killing field.”4” 

Seven months later, before the North Atlantic Council in Brussels, Annan 
expressed the “hope that we,” but “particularly those with the capacity to 
act,” in his words, “were beginning to draw the right lessons from the 
experience in the Bosnian -war—about such critical factors as credibility, 
legitimacy and the morality of intervention and non-intervention.” But “there 
is only one way in which we can prove that we have done this: by applying 
those lessons practically and emphatically where horror threatens.”48 

The “right lessons” were immediately applied by NATO. Within forty-eight 
hours, it issued its second order “authoriz[ing] air strikes against targets on 
{Federal Republic of Yugoslavia] territory,” and from March 24 through June 
10, made good on it. Subsequently, when Serbia and Montenegro tried to 
initiate legal proceedings at the International Court of Justice against ten of the 
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states then attacking it, the court ruled that it “manifestly lacks jurisdiction” to 
entertain the complaint. The court “cannot decide a dispute between States 
without the consent of those States to its jurisdiction.” Since the “United States 
observes that it ‘has not consented to jurisdiction...and will not do so,” the 
court was left with no alternative but to conclude that it was powerless.*° 
Thus does the real culture of impunity remain unchanged. . 

Both Kofi Annan’s “We the peoples” (March 2000) and his In Larger Free- 
dom (March 2005) support this shift to UN warmaking on “humanitarian” 
grounds. “The fact that we cannot protect people everywhere is no reason for 
doing nothing when we can,” “We the peoples” asserts, with NATO’s ‘war 
fresh in mind. “[W]e must embrace the responsibility to protect,” the latter 
stresses, “and, when necessary, we must act on it.” Of course, when it turned 
out that “those with the capacity to act” were also those doing the killing, 
Annan adapted well, with silence and‘even acceptance of the new realities 
created by the killers, his de facto masters. Nor are we aware of any cases in 
which Western advocates for the “responsibility to protect” have ever turned 
this alleged principle back against the states they call home—even when these 
states invaded other countries, killing, terrorizing, and torturing their popula- 
tions. As always, selectivity and double standard remain the rule. 


4. The ICTY in NATO’s Service 


‘The International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia was 
established by the Security Council in May 1993.2 This was done on the basis 
of the claim that such an institution was needed under Chapter VII to help 
restore “international peace and security,” despite the absence of a single 
paragraph in the UN Charter granting the Security Council powers which 
include judicial rights. Not only was this resolution ultra vires, an excellent 
case can be made that the real purpose behind the ICTY’s founding was to use 
an alleged interest in “justice” to prevent peace, and to advance U.S. objectives 
in the Balkans, all of which required the use of force and breaking of the 
peace. 

The creation of the ICTY followed by only five months a December 1992 
speech by Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger that called for a “second 
Nuremberg” to bring to trial named villains, mainly Serb leaders, including 


- Milosevic.” It was organized mainly by U.S. initiative, with its staff referring 


to Madeleine Albright as the “mother of the Tribunal”;* it has been funded 
and largely staffed—and with high-level personnel vetted—by U.S. and NATO 
officials; and it has functioned consistently as a dispenser of faux-justice and 
moralistic opprobrium, while serving as a real public relations and political 
arm of NATO. As NATO spokesman Jamie Shea pointed out during the 1999 
bombing war, NATO countries “established” and “are amongst the majority 
financiers” of the tribunal, and support its activities “on a daily basis.” Asked 
whether NATO recognizes the ICTY’s jurisdiction over its bombing activities, 
Shea replied that “when Justice Arbour starts her investigation, she will 
because we will allow her to....1 am certain that when Justice Arbour goes to 
Kosovo and looks at the facts she will be indicting people of Yugoslav 
nationality and I don’t anticipate any others...” And when pressed on the same 
point the very next day, Shea replied: “We are the upholders, not the violators, 
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of international law.”, Shea’s remarks -on this NATO-ICTY relationship have 
never been reported by the New York Times; nor were they reported by any 
establishment daily newspaper at the time. - : 

York University professor of international law Michael .Mandel argues 
convincingly that the ICTY’s main function was to allow a claimed pursuit of 
justice to avoid the settlement of the armed conflicts until NATO’s objectives 
could be met. With the ICTY’s help, Serb targets were more fully demonized, 
and their leaders: declared untouchables at the negotiating table. ICTY 
president Antonio Cassese openly bragged about how ICTY indictments had 
prevented the Bosnian Serb political. leader Radovan Karadzic and general 
Ratko Mladic from participating in negotiations at Dayton in 1995—”Let us see 
who will sit down at the negotiating table now with a man accused of 
genocide,” Cassese told L’Unita newspaper. Such brazenly politicized use of 
indictments was a prime modus operandi of the ICTY. The most spectacular 
was the indictment of Milosevic and four others in May 1999, in the midst of 
NATO’s seventy-eight-day bombing war on Yugoslavia. One thing that made it 
so was the openness with which chief prosecutor Louise Arbour admitted .to 
the political objective of blocking Milosevic as a possible negotiator. At the 
press conference in late May 1999 to announce the initial indictments for Serb 
conduct in Kosovo, Arbour stated frankly that the “evidence upon which this 
indictment was confirmed raises serious questions about their suitability to .be 
guarantors of any deal let alone a peace agreement.” But perhaps even more 
remarkable is the fact that this indictment was compiled hastily, on the basis 
of unconfirmed “evidence” supplied to her office by the United States and -` 
United Kingdom, and issued just when NATO was coming under criticism for 
having turned to targeting Serbia’s civilian infrastructure. Thus the ICTY was 
providing a public relations cover for NATO war crimes carried out within the 
framework of NATO’s UN Charter violation of aggression—the “supreme 
international crime”! . 

Amusingly, one of the most telling pieces of evidence of; ICTY servitude to 
NATO is the contrast between the initial indictment for Kosovo and the 
prosecutor’s refusal even to investigate NATO’s conduct during the bombing. 
war. By its statute the ICTY is obligated to indict any party operating in the 
former Yugoslavia if presented with plausible prima facie evidence of its 
participation in war crimes. Michael Mandel submitted a three volume dossier 
of such evidence regarding NATO to the ICTY prosecutor in May 1999; but in 
contrast with the next-day service on behalf of allegations of Serb crimes 
following the Racak massacre in January," it took the prosecutor some fourteen 
months to report back that “neither an in-depth investigation related to the 
bombing campaign as a whole nor investigations related to specific incidents 
are justified.” The new chief prosecutor Carla Del Ponte said that she was 
“very satisfied that there was no deliberate targeting of civilians or unlawful 
military targets by NATO during the bombing campaign....The prosecutor 
judged these to be genuine mistakes on the part of NATO.”® How this 
conclusion could be: reached without an investigation is problematic. It also 
flies in the face of open admissions by NATO officials of deliberate targeting of 
civilian facilities, and rapidly accumulating evidence that such targets were 
struck extensively. And Amnesty International had no trouble in identifying 
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NATO war crimes. rf 
Del Ponte had commissioned an internal study of the question that openly 


acknowledged reliance on NATO press releases, declared reliable. One of its 
more interesting features was-its statement that with only 495 dead and 820 
civilians wounded in “documented instances” from NATO bombings, “there is 
simply no evidence of. the necessary crime base for charges of genocide or 
crimes against humanity.”®. Recall that the “crime base” for the initial 
indictment of Milosevic was 344 deaths, unverified by the ICTY, but 
nonetheless regarded as sufficient to bring the indictment.®? We are dealing 
with an institution that can’t even keep its propaganda straight. But then again 
it doesn’t. have to: The establishment media never called attention to. this 
comical double standard or recognized the service that it provides NATO, 
immunizing its extension of the bombing war to civilian facilities. Nor was 
Carla Del Ponte discredited as an authority and truth-teller. Instead we find 
the Nation .magazine’s UN correspondent Ian Williams asserting that a speech 
by Del Ponte before the Security Council was itself sufficient to “put questions 
concerning the death toll [in Kosovo] to. rest.” N ' 


5. The UN, ICTY, and the Srebrenica Massacre 


The .UN’and ICTY played central roles in the institutionalization of the 
Srebrenica massacre as the mark and proof of Serb criminality and “genocide” 
in Bosnia—a “terrible crime,” -in Kofi Annan’s words, and “the worst. on 
European soil since the Second World War.” It was clear by mid-July 1995 
that several thousand of Srebrenica’s male population had escaped to Bosnian 
Muslim-held territory, and some even to Serbia; it was also clear that unknown 
numbers had died in fierce fighting. The claim that 8,000. Bosnian Muslim 
males had been executed there was based on a Red Cross.néws alert.that its 
office in Tuzla had fielded 8,000 missing person requests:’ 5,000" for 
“individuals who apparently fled the enclave before it fell,” plus’ 3,000 for 
“persons reportedly arrested by the Bosnian Serb forces.”© Ar that point in 
. mid-September 1995 there were only a few reports of the kind of opportunistic 
killings that accompany war, along with allegations of mass executions. But in 
a remarkable propaganda coup, the thousands of escapees and the deaths from 
fighting were forgotten and the 8,000 quickly became victims of execution and 
genocide. Furthermore, unlike other cases where early inflated and speculative 
estimates of deaths were gradually revised downward in the light of emerging 
hard evidence—as with estimates of Kosovo Albanians killed during NATO’s 
bombing war, or the deaths at the World Trade Center on 9/116—this initial 
8,000 figure for the missing, now executed, males of Srebrenica has never 
been revised from its initial very problematic level. It has remained firm and 
unchallengeable, despite the fact that nothing close to confirming evidence has 
been forthcoming. 

By the time of the 200] judgment in the trial of the Bosnian Serb General 
Radislav Krstic on charges that included “genocide,” six years of forensic 
searches of Srebrenica-related gravesites had produced 2,028 sets of individual 
remains (“conservatively estimate{d],” the court noted). Nonetheless the court 
managed to conclude that the “total number” of Bosnian Muslim males 
executed was “likely within the range of 7,000-8,000,” and that the deaths of 
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even 7,000-8,000 military-aged males in this particular region of far eastern 
Bosnia constituted “an intent to destroy in part the Bosnian Muslim group.”® 
Krstic was guilty of “genocide.” ot 

With this tortured decision, political to its core, the court ruled that 
“genocide” could and did occur in one small town, although the perpetrators 
bussed the women and children to safety, and the court confessed its 
uncertainty about how many of the missing really were executed, and how 
many were killed in battle. In effect, the court ‘simply guessed that a majority 
‘of the missing were executed. “[T]he evidence given by witnesses, as 
corroborated by the forensic and demographics evidence presented by the OTP, 
strongly suggests that well in excess of 7,000 people went missing following 
the take-over of Srebrenica,” one sentence reads. “The correlation between the 
age and sex of the bodies exhumed from the Srebrenica graves and that of the 
missing persons support the proposition that the majority of missing people 
were, in fact, executed and buried in the mass graves.” As Michael Mandel 
writes, a “majority of a maximum of 7,000-8,000 would put the maximum 
executed closer to 4,000”-ror roughly one-half that of the standard view. 

“[S]o why the exaggerated numbers?” Mandel asks. He answers: _ 


Because the tribunal wasn’t really interested in the murder charges. 
They were after the big prize of genocide, a much more difficult case to 
make in these circumstances, so the higher the number of dead the 
better. My computer tells me that the tribunal used 33 times more space 
in their; judgment trying to establish the genocide charge than .the 

_ murder charge, even though’ the result for Mr. Krstic would have been 
the same.” 


The Srebrenica massacre took place in the month before’ Operation Storm, 
Croatia’s devastating attack and ethnic cleansing of some 250,000 Serbs from 
the Krajina, with over 1,000 civilians killed, including over 500 women and 
children—-no women and children were bussed to safety by the perpetrators, 
as they:were at Srebrenica—and more than 2,000 missing.” It is likely that 
more, civilians were killed in this campaign than following the fall of 
Srebrenica, but this was given cursory treatment by the Western media, and 
has never been regarded as a case of “genocide.” On the contrary, the 
immediate and unrelenting focus on the fate of Srebrenica’s male population 
facilitated this U.S.-approved and supported cleansing campaign. Cees Wiebes 
recounts an occasion in August 1995, when the “[UN Military Observers] in 
Zagreb organized a press conference on large-scale human rights violations by 
the Bosnian Croats during the recently completed Operation Storm (carried out 
with U.S. assistance). The room was full of journalists and things were just 
about to start when an official from the U.S. Embassy in Zagreb suddenly 
entered and announced that a press conference was about to begin at the 
embassy where information would be released on aerial photos of possible 
mass graves around Srebrenica. The room emptied immediately.”?? 

Madeleine Albright’s. performance before the Security Council had the same 
diverting impact. On the afternoon when the Council met to adopt resolutions 
on Croatia as well as Bosnia, Albright reminded the Council not to “forget the 
tragedy and outrages perpetrated earlier in Bosnia against the eastern enclaves 
of Srebrenica and Zepa...the magnitude of the suffering they caused...[as] many 
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as 13,000 men, women and children...driven from their homes....”73 In fact, she 
used the phrase “we must not forget” five different times during her remarks— 
each time directed at Srebrenica and Zepa and the Bosnian Serbs. The “dead 
were not killed in the heat of battle, they were not killed in self-defence and 
they were not killed by accident,” Albright insisted; “they were systematically 
slaughtered on the instructions. of the Bosnian Serb leadership.” This is at best 
a half truth as it is clear that unknown but large numbers were killed in 
battle. Furthermore, those killed in Krajina were not killed in the heat of 
battle, in self-defense, or by accident, and the proof of the Croat leadership’s 
role in these killings and the driving of many more than “13,000 men, women 
and children from their homes,” with U.S. support, is clear. i 

In August 2005, Croatia’s government declared the tenth anniversary of 
Operation Storm a “Victory and Homeland Thanksgiving Day.” That is; Croatia 
was officially celebrating the single largest ethnic cleansing in Europe since 
the Second World War. Srebrenica was treated rather differently: In Bosnia on 
the tenth anniversary of the Srebrenica massacre, dignitaries from Western 
states and the UN gathered at the new Srebrenica Memorial at Potocari to 
solemnly commemorate and “pay tribute to the victims of a terriblé crime—the 
worst on European soil since the Second World War” (Kofi Annan).”'Can you 
imagine the Western response ‘if Serbia declared the tenth anniversary of 
Srebrenica a “Victory and Homeland Thanksgiving Day”? But nobody inthe 
West noticed the Croatian declaration, just as annual celebrations of Operation 
Storm during previous years had been unremarked. aS : . 

The asymmetry in how the Srebrenica massacre and Operation Storm hav 
entered the Western canon is enlightening. Srebrenica ‘is regularly described 
as the “worst atrocity in Europe since the Second World War”—this formula is 
routine. As regards Operation. Storm, at an August 2005 ceremony in Belgrade 
to mark its tenth anniversary, Serbian Prime Minister Vojislav Kostunica 
referred to it as the “biggest ethnic cleansing since World War Two,” and 
nobody has put forward a claim of a larger forced transfer during the Balkan 
wars. However, as the tenth anniversaries of both events came and went ‘in 
2005, the English-language print and wire services referred to Srebrenica as 
the worst atrocity (or greatest massacre) in Europe since the Second World 
War literally hundreds of times; whereas the same print arid wire services 
carried a description of Operation Storm as the greatest expulsion or transfer 
or ethnic cleansing in Europe since the Second World War a grand total of 
fifteen times, and but twice in print, none in the United States or Britain.’ 
Srebrenica is almost never mentioned without defining it as Europe’s worst 
massacre since the Second World War, whereas Operation Storm is virtually 
never described as Europe’s largest ethnic cleansing since the war. Once again, 
political bias on the worthiness and unworthiness of the victims dictates 
attention and indignation. 

Another point worth noting is that Operation Storm was very much a return 
to Second World War-style ethnic cleansing and mass murder, when the Axis- 
created Independent State of Croatia (1941-45), headed by Croatian fascist 
Ustashe leader Ante Pavelic, slaughtered hundreds of thousands of Serbs (and 
many Jews and Gypsies), while large numbers also died in fighting or Med. As 
Nebojsa Malic has nated, although it took half a century for Serb numbers to 
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recover from this wartime decimation, the newly independent Republic of 
Croatia was able to carry out another series of decimation operations with 
critical U.S. aid in the years 1992-95, with its culmination in Operation Storm. 
“Tudjman made Pavelic’s dream to rid Croatia of Serbs a reality,” Malic writes. 
“It seems everything is in the choice of allies.” And dependent on the silence 
and de facto cooperation of the humanitarian interventionists and international 
community. 


6. The Bosnia ‘Genocide’ Hangs on. Despite Painful Revisionism 
from within the Establishment 


Accusing critics of “denying” atrocities is a popular technique of 
derogation. Another tested device is to charge them with “revisionism.” Every 
time assertions of fact move closer to unwanted truths, the moral and emotional 
bona fides of the “Holocaust” are raised as-if a shield to deflect them aside. 
When one of the present authors began writing critically about the role that 
Cambodia under the Khmer Rouge was playing in the “reconstruction of 
imperial ideology,” it became clear that to raise doubts about the uses to which 
widely circulated and sometimes dubious information was then put would be 
met with the charge of “apologetics for Pol Pot” and worse.” Three decades 
ago, it was argued that “The propaganda system has been committed to eke 
what profit it could from the misery of Cambodia. Questions of truth are 
secondary.” The treatment of Yugoslavia since 1991 corroborates this criticism 
in full. After the forensic investigators who followed NATO into Kosovo 
unearthed dramatically fewer bodies than anticipated, Michael Ignatieff, 
writing in the New York Times, dismissed as “revisionist” anybody who, on the 
basis of this lack of evidence, concluded that NATO had lied.® Rather than 
answer the critics, the critics were dismissed with a rhetorical ploy. ` 

Charges that Bosnian Serbs or ethnic Serbs in general had perpetrated 
crimes against humanity and genocide were made early and often during 
Yugoslavia’s breakup. A critical pillar of support for these charges was the 
‘ number of Bosnian Muslim civilians alleged to have been killed by Serbs, their 
fate regularly described in the most lurid fashion. “Genocidal Serb aggression 
began in Croatia in the summer of 199]...[then] moved to Bosnia in [the] spring 
1992 and escalated sharply,” U.S. Representative Frank McCloskey (D.-IN) 
wrote on New Year’s Eve 1992. “Serb forces in Bosnia have killed between 
128,000 and 200,000 persons—almost one in 10 Bosnian Muslims.” Attending 
talks in Geneva during the first week of 1993, Bosnian Muslim President Alija 
Izetbegovic repeated the 200,000 figure, and added that the Muslim women of 
Bosnia had been subjected to the “most massive raping in human history.” 
Speaking in Washington D.C. shortly thereafter, he repeated the 200,000 figure 
again; in remarks before the Carnegie Endowment, he stated that “In the last 
nine months, more than 200,000 people have been killed in Bosnia- 
‘Herzegovina, which means approximately almost 1,000 per day.”®! Within forty- 
eight hours, Izetbegovic’s claim had been reported by the Washington Post, 
National Public Radio, Associated Press, the London Independent, and the New 
York Times. 

Coming just months after the previous summer’s reports of Serb-run 
coricentration and even death camps, and deposited within a journalistic 
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setting primed to believe the worst horrors about Serbs, the 200,000 figure 
soon became a floor below which estimates seldom dipped, but frequently 
exceeded. (Richard Holbrooke opens To End A War with the assertion that 
“Berween 1991 and 1995, close to three hundred thousand people were killed in 
the former Yugoslavia,” and he continued to repeat the 300,000 figure in the 
days after Milosevic’s death.) The gullibility quotient was very high, despite 
the fact that the numbers were unverified and emanated from a biased source 
that regularly disinformed as it strove to gain Western interventionary support. 
Many journalists embraced the disinformation. “There is no attempt here to be 
objective towards the perpetrators of Bosnia’s ethnic carnage or those who 
appeased them,” Ed Vulliamy proclaimed at the outset of his book Seasons in 
‘Hell, which proceeded to find “echoes” and “political resonances” with the 
“Nazi project” everywhere the Serbs took up arms; by July 1993, Vulliamy 
added, the Serb project had produced “hundreds of thousands of Muslims 
dead....” “The Serbs came, they slaughtered, they conquered, while the world 
looked on,” David Rieff stated in 1995. “As I write, the genocide is all but 
complete.”®? i 

Language and imagery derived from the Nazi’s attempt to destroy Europe’s 
Jews were applied on a regular basis to events in Bosnia from the summer of 
1992 onward, then reprised in Kosovo’ beginning in early 1998 (see section 10). 
In both accounts the perpetrators and victims were defined according to ethno- 
religious categories: Serbs against “Bosniaks” and “Kosovars.” Armed conflicts 
were translated into strictly racist pogroms; victory lay not in the surrender of. 
an enemy but in the cleansing or purifying of the victim-race from the Serbs’ 
living-space. The series of indictments of Milosevic et al. for Croatia, Bosnia, 
and Kosovo illustrate well the role that the example of the Nazis played for the 
ICTY, and shared by historians and journalists. Thus the two indictments for 
Bosnia portray the civil wars from their very inception as one gigantic, ethno- 
religiously motivated conspiracy carried out by Serbs against the rest of 

Yugoslavia’s peoples: “The purpose of this joint criminal enterprise was the 
‘ forcible and permanent removal of the majority of non-Serbs, principally 
Bosnian Muslims and Bosnian Croats, from large areas of the Republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina....”® 

Counts 1 and 2 of the Bosnia indictments charge Milosevic et al. with 
“genocide or complicity in genocide,” based on an assumed 200,000 or more 
deaths in the context of a series of civil wars..Lower estimates by others with 
intelligence access, such as that by former State Department official George 
Kenney, who put the total “in the tens of thousands, including civilians,” 
were ignored. 

However, in conflict with the party line, researchers for the Demographic 
Unit of the Prosecutor at the ICTY, and with the Sarajevo-based Research and 
Documentation Center, independently produced estimates of total war-related 
deaths on the order of 100,000 on all sides. In the first study, by Ewa Tabeau 
and Jakub Bijak, only some 55,000 deaths out of a total of 102,622 were found to 
have been civilians, including over 16,000 Serbs; the remaining 47,000 deaths 
were members of military groups.® In the ongoing work of the second, a group 
of some twenty researchers headed by the Bosnian Muslim lawyer Mirsad, 
Tokaca, the total number of deaths caused by Bosnia’s civil wars have been 
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estimated at 97,207 on all sides, of which 57,523 were soldiers at the time of 
death, and 39,684. civilians. These most certainly are not negligible numbers. 
But they are far less dramatic than 200,000 Bosnian -Muslim deaths (or more), 
and far less satisfactory if one is eager to make a case for “genocide,” and to 
justify the intense focus on this theater of conflict as opposed to others, some of 
which have seen mortality rates running to seven digits.®” Also, though Bosnian 
Muslim civilian ‘deaths were possibly twice that of Serb deaths (or 
approximately 31,000), some of the Muslim deaths occurred in fighting 
between Croat and Muslim forces as well as intra-Muslim fighting." 
Furthermore, 16,000 Serb civilian deaths are not negligible—indeed, this fact 
alone contradicts the party line implication that the Serbs were uniquely 
killers and not major victims. As we show later (section 9), the number of 
Serbs who remain uprooted by these conflicts exceeds that of any other ethnic 
group; arid the number of Serbs denied the chance to return to areas from 
which they were driven dwarfs their rivals. : ' 

The substantial downward revision of war-related deaths in Bosnia came as 
a shock to the media and commentators long versed in repeating’ cliché lies. 
Only grudgingly have the inflated figures begun to give way to the more 
‘authoritative 100,000; and rare is the admission that years of erroneous 
reporting require a fundamental rethinking about the nature of what had been 
reported before. 

Most incorrigible -of all has been what we call the Bosnia genocide lobby— 
a set of institutions and individuals funded by Western governments, the 
partisan billionaire George Soros, and the established NGO-networks, whose 
members see their task as guarding the standard narrative against serious 
challenges. For the lobby, the ultimate authority on whether Serbs committed 
“genocide” in Bosnia is the ICTY, an “international court established by the 
United Nations”—hence regarded as an independent body, despite massive 
evidence to the’ contrary (see section 4 and section 7). The lobby’s members 
regularly use the charge of “denial” and “revisionism” to deride any 
questioning of the party line, treating skepticism as intolerable. While such 
techniques have worked in regards to the Srebrenica massacre, the findings of | 
Tabeau and Bijak as well as the Research and Documentation Center are 
harder to dismiss as “revisionism,” much less “denial.” In this case the chosen 
route has been silence, a route also taken by the mainstream media. 

To test this, we ran database searches of fourteen different English-language 
print media for mentions of the principals identified with this research (Ewa 
Tabeau, Jakub Bijak, and Mirsad Tokaca) in connection with their important 
findings. Through May 2007, there had been only one mention’ anywhere in 
our media universe: The February 13, 2006 London Independent reported that 
“Mirsad Tokaca, the head of the Centre, funded: and financed by Norway, 
finalised a list of 100,000 citizens of Bosnia killed in the war.”®° Despite the 
heavy use of the earlier high numbers, and the important. conclusions thar they ` 
supported, these new research efforts were not found to be newsworthy. Even 
when the Research and Documentation Center released its updated work in a 
June 2007 document titled the Bosnian Book of the Dead, the same print media 
devoted a total of 251 words to the event, despite veteran researcher Patrick 
Ball’s assessment that the data are “better than any I’ve worked with so far.”™ 
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But like all previous downward revisions, the latest told the wrong story. 

Following the death of Slobodan Milosevic in March 2006, the present 
authors carried out a series of database searches to determine which death 
tolls were then being reported for the wars in Bosnia or the former Yugoslavia 
altogether.” We found that the inflated figure of 200,000 or something greater 
was used in at least 202 different items (i.e., news reports, obituaries, 
editorials, and op-eds), and the more recent establishment finding of 100,000 
in only 13. In at least 126 different items the death toll was reported to have 
been 250,000 (99 items in all) or 300,000 (27 items), For the U.S. media alone 
the ratio was 76 to 2 in favor of the higher numbers rendered obsolete by the 
new establishment studies. It is testimony to the deep-seated bias of the media 
that the death toll issued by relatively scholarly establishment sources was not 
yet.able to displace the old and higher figures whose origins date back to 
Bosnian Muslim officials not noted for scruple. The journalists hate to abandon 
numbers that have fitted their biases so well. , 

In another egregious case, during a guest appearance on PBS’s Charlie Rose 
Show in June 2007, ICTY chief prosecutor Carla Del Ponte stated that “more 
than 300,000” civilians had died as a result of the wars in Croatia, Bosnia, and 
Kosovo, deaths the responsibility for which she attributed to Slobodan 
Milosevic. As a purveyor of the standard narrative, and herself a chief 
protagonist in the West’s intervention in the former Yugoslavia, Del Ponte can 
get away with intellectual murder here and anywhere else. (For her remarks 
on NATO’s innocence of any war crimes in its 1999 bombing war, see section 
4.) Rather than recognizing the deeply political nature of Del Ponte’s office 
and calling her to account for such outlandish assertions, Rose introduced her 
as a “relentless pursuer of justice,” and treated her with groveling respect.” 

We find it interesting that in the West, the million or more Iraqi deaths 
from the “sanctions of mass destruction” and the hundreds of thousands of 
Iraqi deaths that have followed the 2003 U:S. invasion are never presented as 
“genocide” or events that “we must not forget,” and don’t merit the indignation 
of Ed Vulliamy, David Rieff, Samantha Power, and the mainstream media. The 
driving out of 250,000 Serbs from Croatia, and killing several thousand of them, 
doesn’t even rate the designation of “ethnic cleansing,” let alone genocide. The 
hundreds of thousands of Serbs killed by the Independent State of Croatia’s 
Ustashe regime at Jasenovac and other prison camps during the Second World 
War—some estimates run to 600,000%—and the 16,000 Serb civilians killed in 
Bosnia 1992-95 are effectively disappeared, while the 31,000 Muslim civilians 
killed in the latter years are elevated to world class status as victims of 
genocide. In short, these are words to be used only when describing the crimes 
of Ta enemies, with suitable attention and indignation to be provided in 
parallel. 


7. The Milosevic Trial 


The four-year trial of Slobodan Milosevic was the culmination of ICTY 
service to the NATO program in the Balkans. It was designed to show the 
world by an elaborate procedure leading ultimately to the conviction of the top 
Serb leader—the first head of state in modern times to be indicted, seized, and 
tried in this fashion—that the “judgment and opprobrium of history awaits the 
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people in whose name.their crimes were committed,” as Secretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger said in 1992.%° As with the ICTY overall, this trial was 
supposed to “help shape how current and future generations view the wars 
and in particular Serbia’s role in them,” as the advocates for this brand of 
“international justice” at Human Rights Watch clearly understand.’ This 
required the framing of indictments around the Serbs’ unique guilt for wars 
dating back to the summer of 1991, when Slovenia and Croatia declared: their 
independence, with NATO’s 1999 violation of the UN Charter vindicated on 
moral grounds that allegedly preempt the Charter’s restrictions on the use of 
force. 

But the ICTY’s assault on Milosevic started out clumsily, with the hasty 
indictment for Kosovo in May 1999 clearly designed to meet a PR need by 
providing a distraction from NATO’s bombing of Serb civilian facilities—itself 
a violation of international law. Another problematic justice move was the 
kidnapping of Milosevic and his shipment to The Hague in June 2001, in 
violation of Yugoslav Constitutional Court decisions. Justice was compromised 
further by the belated extension. of the indictments during Milosevic’s 
incarceration, first to cover Croatia (October 8, 2001) and finally Bosnia 
(November 22, 2001).%” The last of these was especially important to the ICTY, 
as it made possible bringing the charge of “genocide” against him for the first 
time. It was likely that this followed from the court’s conviction of Radislav 
Krstic for “genocide” in the Srebrenica case three months earlier, and the 
prosecution’s assessment that a charge of “genocide” would be impossible to 
sustain on the basis of events in Kosovo alone, where the estimated toll from 
the seventy-eight-day bombing war had fallen from a peak NATO charge of 
500,000 Albanian deaths to well under the final but still inflated estimate of 
1,000.% There was also the problem that NATO might have been responsible 
for as many Kosovo deaths as was the Serb army, raising questions of why 
Milosevic but not Clinton and Blair should be in the dock. This could be 
circumvented by linking Milosevic to Croatian and Bosnian casualties, even if 
belatedly, and with evidence still to be gathered—but in a justice system 
where charges often came first, with evidence hopefully to follow, this was 
routine. 

Even before the kidnapping and revamped indictments, and throughout the 
trial, the proceedings were compromised by a steady barrage of ICTY 
prosecutor and other officials’ public charges against the man on trial, a 
further demonization process intended to build support for the ICTY and its 
operations, but incompatible with a fair trial. However, it was compatible with 
the political purposes of the trial, with the fact that finding Milosevic guilty 
was built into the ICTY by design. As John Laughland points out, the ICTY is a 
“prosecutorial organization” whose “whole philosophy and . structure is 
accusatory.” This is why its judges gradually accepted a stream of rulings 
damaging to the defense and to the possibility of a fair trial—including 
allowing hearsay evidence, secret witnesses, and closed sessions (the latter 
two categories applicable in the case of 40 percent of the Milosevic trial 
witnesses). ICTY rules even allow an appeal and retrial of an acquitted 
defendant—"in other words, the ICTY can imprison a person whom it has just 
found innocent.”9? 
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The trial moved ahead while the “evidence” was still being assembled. 
Most of it was provided by scores of alleged witnesses to alleged crimes, a 
large majority ol it hearsay, and almost none of it bearing on Milosevic’s 
decision-making or distinguishing his actions from what could have been said 
against Izetbegovic, Tudjman, or Bill Clinton. Laughland shows very 
persuasively that the inordinate length of the trial was in no way related to 
Milosevic’s performance, a false claim repeated many times by the mainstream 
media; it was based on the fact that this was a political trial that inherently 
demanded massive evidence, and the prosecution, struggling to make a 
concocted case plausible, poured it on, trying to make up for lack of any 
evidence to support their charges by the sheer volume of irrelevant witnesses 
who could testify to suffering during the civil wars.!°° 

A key, element .in the prosecution case was the belated charge that 
Milosevic was involved in a “joint criminal enterprise” (JCE) with Serbs in 
Croatia and Bosnia to rid themselves of non-Serbs by violence, looking toward 
that Greater Serbia. The JCE concept is not to be found in prior law or even in 
the ICTY Statute. It was improvised to allow the finding of guilt anywhere and 
anytime. You are part of a JCE if you are doing something bad along with 
somebody else, or are attacking the same parties with somebody who does . 
something bad. With that common end you don’t even have to know about 
what somebody else is doing to be part of the JCE. Laughland has a devastating 
analysis of this remarkably elastic doctrine, and notes that Milosevic probably 
would have been convicted based on its catch-all—or catch anyone— 
expansiveness. Of course it fits much better the joint Clinton, Blair, and 
NATO enterprises in Yugoslavia, or the.Croats’ U.S.-supported ethnic cleansing 
of Serbs from the Krajina in August 1995. But there is nobody to enforce the JCE 
against them, whereas we have the ICTY to take care of U.S. and NATO targets! 

On the one hand, Milosevic won that trial in a substantive. sense. In this 
victory, he was helped along by the fact that this was a political show trial, 
that the case against him was laughable and much weaker than cases that 
might have been. brought against Clinton, Blair, Tudjman, or Izetbegovic, that it 
was badly mismanaged, and that despite a severe courtroom and media bias 
against him, Milosevic was able to expose many of its vulnerabilities, which 
live on in the ICTY’s massive database—even if how the current generation 
views the trial has not been shaped by them. 

On the other hand, the ICTY not only killed Milosevic, 102 but with the help 
of the Western media and intellectuals his substantive victory remains missing 
and unaccounted for, while the demonization ‘and the claims about his drive to 
create a “Greater Serbia” stand tall. 


8. Humanitarian Intervention, the Rise of al-Qaeda, and the Surge 


of Islamic Fundamentalism in the Balkans 


Completely ignored until the events of 9/11, another consequence of the 
humanitarian wars in the Balkans was the stimulus they provided to Islamic 
fundamentalism and to the al-Qaeda network. Between the Sovier withdrawal 
from Afghanistan in early 1989 and the U.S. invasion of Iraq in March 2003, no 
other theater of conflict inspired a greater commitment of Mujahedin and jihad 
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resources than wartime Bosnia.’ As weve seen, Izetbegovic had long 
advocated an Islamic state in the Balkans; and both tke ‘Bosnian Muslim Army 
and later the, KLA used Mujahedin volunteers along with an organizational 
infrastructure whose roots reached back to some of the major U.S. campaigns of 
the 1980s in what Richard Aldrich calls an “Iran-Contra style operation” and 
“one of the dirtiest wars of the new world disorder.” But the Clinton 
administration overlooked the regressive ideology of its “assets,” and supported 
and participated in the importation of vast quantities of arms and up to’4,000 
Mujahedin to fight in Bosnia, just as the Carter and Reagan administrations 
had done in Afghanistan from 1979 on. This gave al-Qaeda a foothold in the 
Balkans. But more important, it provided a rallying cry and recruitment tool 
that was unsurpassed until the U.S. wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

These aspects of taking the side of the Bosnian Muslims have always been 
awkward for the humanitarian war propagandists, but they became more so 
after 9/11. The U.S. government’s official 9/11] Commission Report claims that at 
‘least two of the nineteen suicide hijackers, Nawaf al Hazmi and Khalid al 
Mihdhar, both Saudis who’ perished when they crashed American’ Airlines 
Flight 77 into the Pentagon, “were already experienced mujahideen” who “had 
traveled together to fight in Bosnia in a group that journeyed to the Balkans in 
1995."107 More revealing was the itinerary of Khalid Sheik Mohammed, a 
Pakistani whom the 9/11 Commission called the “mastermind” and “chief 
manager of the ‘planes operation.” Khalid Sheik Mohammed served at least 
two tours of duty in Bosnia. “In 1992, KSM [Khalid Sheik Moharnmed] spent 
some time fighting alongside the mujahideen in Bosnia and supporting that 
effort with financial donations,” and again in 1995 “to join the Bosnia jihad.*!* 
The ‘commission also. ‘reported that Osama bin Laden’s “network” included “a 
‘services’ branch in Zagreb” as well as “an office of the Benevolence 
International Foundation in Sarajevo, which supported the Bosnian Muslims in 
their conflict with Serbia and Croatia...."! 

Despite the huge focus on 9/11 and al-Qaeda, these links have seldom been 
featured in the mainstream media. The Serbs, of course, were complaining 
about the brutality of the “foreign fighters” (or “Turks”) as early as, 1992, 
‘including the beheadings practiced against residents of Serb villages in eastern 
Bosnia, within striking distance of the Srebrenica- enclave; an official attempt 
by the government in Belgrade to document these activities in the communes 
of Bratunac, Skelani, and Srebrenica during the first twelve months of the'war 
in Bosnia was ignored when delivered to the Security Council in May 1993.0 
Nor were the media and ICTY interested ‘in them. Instead the focus of their 
concern was on Bosnian Muslims as a unique victim category, and Clinton’s 
and the West’s generous if belated service to these underdogs. 

Unquestionably, had such ties been traceable to Milosevic and the ‘other 
members of the “joint criminal enterprise,” Clinton, Blair, Del Ponte, Simons, 
Vulliamy, and others would have featured them and drawn the, appropriate 
conclusions about the forces of evil helping to “shape a new gerieration ‘of 
terrorist leaders and operatives” and “fuel the spread of the jihadist 
movement.”"! But given that.the linkages were to the good guys, silence has 
prevailed. . 
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9. The Impact of the ‘Humanitarian’ War .- °°: 

While the social costs borne by the so-called “transitional” countries of 
Europe were great, in the ‘balance sheet of human development Yugoslavia’s 
civil wars and the “humanitarian intervention” brought about the ultimate 
reversa]. Yugoslavia went from an upper-middle-income country of 23.8 million 
people and a ranking of 34th in the newly minted Human Development Index 
(HDI)," to a disappearance from the charts, not to be heard from since. Other 
European countries whose 1990 HDI rankings were very near Yugoslavia’s were 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary (slightly higher),. and Portugal and | Poland 
(slightly lower). We recognize the problems caused by gaps in data about the 
former republics/independent states for several years after 1990, and the risks 
inherent in drawing comparisons between them and other countries not at 
war. Nevertheless, it is revealing that by 2004, Slovenia’s per-capita GDP and 
HDI ranking were higher than for each of these four. European countries (the 
Czech Republic taking the dissolved Czechoslovakia’s place), while the same 
measures for Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the Former Yugoslav Republic 
of Macedonia lagged far below, the latter two substantially so. 

As for Serbia and Montenegro (which in 2007 no longer exists, just as 
Serbia. itself may soon -undergo the amputation of Kosovo), though some “basic 
indicators” began turning up for it at the UN Development Program by 2001, at 
no time was its HDI ranking estimated, and for years its data were consigned 
to the same underworld of countries that includes Afghanistan, Iraq, North 
Korea, Liberia, and Somalia. This juxtaposition of, the fatés’ of the old 
Yugoslavia’s northwest and-southeast reminds us of a passage ‘in Warren 
Zimmermann’s Origins of a Catastrophe, about haw, “in their drive to separate 
from Yugoslavia” in the late 1980s, the Slovenes “simply ignored the twenty- 
two million Yugoslavs who were not Slovenes.” In Zimmermann’s judgment, 
“They bear considérable responsibility for the bloodbath that followed their 
secession.”"4 Alone among their former brothers‘in unity, the Slovenes plucked 
the fruits of Secession at their ripest, largely. escaping the civil wars of the 
1990s. By 2006 they enjoyed per-capita GDP that had climbed to'80 percent the 
EU’s average,” full EU and NATO membership: (2004), and soon thereafter 
conversion to the euro (2007). And in a supreme irony, Slovenia now 
contributes troops to at least four different theaters occupied by NATO— 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Bosnia, and Kosovo (i.e., inside Serbia)—and' has “more 
troops abroad in NATO missions per capita than any other’ member of the 
alliance. "U6 

Although the Republic of Serbia and ethnic Serbs in general remain the 
designated villains in the standard: narrative of Yugoslavia’s dismantling, many 
of the consequences of the wars contradict the role in which they’ve been: cast. 
Table 1 shows (in column 2) that as of the start of 2005, a full nine years after 
Dayton, Serbia-Montenegro was the country of asylum for 276,683 refugees, 
more than twelve-times as many as the next-highest, Bosnia-Herzegovina 
(22,215); we also see that no other former republic hosted refugees in any 
significant number. 

What is more, Serbia-Montenegro hosted the third-highest refugee 
population in the entire world (as a percentage of its total population), just 
behind Chad, which ‘happens to share a border with the three Darfur states in 
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Table 1: peiugess and internally displaced persons in the former 


Yugoslavia, as of January 1, 20054 _ l 
ee ner a REESE SS SES TAU CA TE 





Column 1: Column 2: ` Column 3: Column 4: 
Refugees by ` Refugees by Internally Total number of 
country of country of displaced refugees and 
origin asylum persons displaced persons 
E : re by host country. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 229,329 22,215 : 309,240 331,455 
Croatia 215,475 3,663 7,540 . 11,203 
. Macedonia? -> 5,106- 1,004 TE 1,004 
Serbia-Montenegro 236,999 276,683 248,154 .- 534,837 


Slovenia 582 : 304 Sk ae - 304 





A Compiled from Nada Merheb er al., The State of the World’s’ Refugees 2006 (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2006), annex 2, “Total population ‘of concern to UNHCR, 
end-2004,” 211; annex 4, “Refugee population by country of aylan, ” 214-16; and annex 5, 

_ “Refugee population by, origin, 1995- 2004,” 217-20. 


8 Relais to the: Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia. 


the western Sudan; Bosnia- -Herzegovina ranked twenty-fifth overall, hosting 
only one-fifth the Serbia-Montenegrin percentage of refugees.” Taking into 
account both refugees and internally displaced persons (columns 2 and 3), we 
see that Serbia-Montenegro was the host of 534,837 uprooted persons overall, 38 
percent more than Bosnia-Herzegovina, widely regarded . in . Western 
commentary as the severest victim of the wars of “ethnic cleansing.” 

A long-term pattern also ‘appears evident: Some of the refugee and 
internally displaced person crises in the former Yugoslavia were reversed over 
time; others, however, proved more permanent. At the time of Dayton 
(December 1995), 769,753 refugees had fled from Bosnia, and 245,572. from 
Croatia"! nine years later, the number of refugees from Bosnia stood at 229,329, 
a reduction of 70 percent; Croatia’s was 215,474, a reduction of only 12.3 percent. 
Clearly large numbers of refugees have been returning to Bosnia, but. very few 
to Croatia. This suggests that some “ethnic cleansings” may reach much more 
deeply into the fabric of Balkan history thar others. 

In the most dramatic case, the UN High Commissioner, for Refugees 
(UNHCR) once boasted that the 1999 “Kosovo crisis produced possibly the 
fastest mass exodus and rapid return of refugees in modern history,” when 
some “860,000 ethnic Albanian Kosovars fled or were deported to neighbouring 
states within weeks [of the onset of NATO’s war] and then returned just as 
quickly later in the year.” But, the UNHCR added, the “first exodus-return of 
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ethnic Albanians [was] followed by a second massive [light of 230,000 Serbs 
and Roma as the fortunes of war changed dramatically"’—and just like the 
refugees who fled Croatia through 1995, very few of these -have returned: to 
Kosovo. Once again, this suggests that some “ethnic cleansings” are more 
reversible than others; and that in the former Yugoslavia, the deciding factors 
are not only the ethnicity of the victims and perpetrators but also whether 
foreign powers advocate on their behalf—and if so, which foreign powers. Is it 
not odd that the one republic which allegedly organized the wars of ethnic 
cleansing has suffered the greatest long-term refugee burden, and hosts the 
greatest number of uprooted persons overall? 

NATO’s “humanitarian” war exacted no less fearful a toll. Aside from the 
perhaps 1.5 million people uprooted during the three months it was waged, the 
material damage was considerable. Serbia-Montenegro had already been 
subjected to extensive sanctions dating back to May 30, 1992, along with highly 
theatrical condemnation and isolation around the world. The ruthless bombing 
campaign in 1999 not only killed and injured several thousand people 
(including laige numbers of Kosovo Albanians°), but in a targeting pattern 
reminiscent of the U.S. strategy during the first Iraq war,” it struck a severe 
blow to Serbia’s infrastructure (electrical plants, bridges, factories), causing 
yet more economic hardship, unemployment, and pollution. A postwar 
assessment by the UN Environment Program identified at least four “hot 
spots”—in or near Pancevo, Kragujevac, Novi Sad, and Bor, where oil refineries 
and petrochemical plants had been destroyed.” i 

Particularly hard hit were the provincial cities. “All our cities were 
bombed, especially the cities where the opposition is greatest,” the mayor of 
Nis told the Washington Post. “Now, how do you explain to the people who 
voted for democratic reforms, who rallied against Milosevic, how do you 
explain that, well, the Western democracies bombed and killed you, and now 
they don’t want to help you rebuild?” The same bewilderment was expressed 
by the mayor of Pancevo: “NATO had to understand what they were doing to 
us, because these factories were built by American and European firms. They 
could not have been ignorant of the environmental damage.” Of course NATO 
understood. But we are aware of no advocate for this “humanitarian” war who 
has ever shown the slightest understanding that NATO’s target selection bore 
zero correlation to the plight of the Kosovo Albanians. Or that its real purpose 
was progressively to disable Serbian society at large, to take over Kosovo, and 
to effect regime change—all missions accomplished. 

The June 1999 end of the war, the Security Council resolution and treaties 
giving the Secretariat the power to establish a UN government in Kosovo, the 
rapid return of the refugees, and the ouster of Milosevic in October 2000 were 
all supposed to bring economic revival and democratic renewal. But none of it 
happened. The neoliberal rules imposed by the new, NATO-friendly 
government of Prime Minister Zoran Djindjic led to extensive- privatizations 
and foreign takeovers of business properties, layoffs, more severe 
unemployment, and negligible economic growth. As of 2006, Serbia’s GDP 
remained at only 60 percent its 1989 level, when it was roughly the equivalent 
of Yugoslavia’s average, and the republic still functioned as part of Yugoslavia’s 
integrated economy. Serbia’s per capita GDP in 2006 amounted to only one- 
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fifth that of Slovenia; and its unemployment rate stood at 3] percent.'* The 
government remains hostage to the ICTY for failing to meet the quota of 
indictees that it ought to have arrested and turned over for trial, one of the 
obstacles to the promised land of EU membership (and possibly a further loss 
of independence). The largest vote-getter in this badly splintered society is 
Vojislav Seselj’s Serbian Radical Party; in January’s elections, his nationalist 
party received almost 29 percent of the vote, more than any other in a 
‘campaign where. the party platforms distinguished themselves by whether they 
were “pro-Western” and “pro-EU” or pro-Serb.!78 

In the two regions that were the main supposed beneficiaries of 
humanitarian intervention, the result in one (Bosnia) has been a failed mini- 
state and: NATO-power neocolony, administered by a “High Representative” 
appointed by the EU, with official unemployment around 45 percent and one- 
quarter of the population living in poverty, splintered ethnically into two 
statelets that are held in place by coercion only, and with much, corruption 
and crime.”§ In the. other (Kosovo) the result is a failed province, and further 
NATO-power neocolony, administered by a “Special Representative” appointed 
by the UN Secretary-General, with official unemployment at roughly 50 
percent and massive organized crime, still seething with intense ethnic 
hostility, irs internal ethnic cleansers (Albanians) pressing for independence, 
but it is still occupied by NATO, and home to perhaps the largest ,U.S. military 
base in Europe.” : ae 

In both of these regions, there has been top-down foreign rule; and in the 
name of their captive populations a phalanx of administrators has imposed 
neoliberal regimes without their subjects’? consultation. In both, moreover, 
privatization and foreign-investment are featured, along with glowing promises 
and poor results. In both, the privatizations have been-corrupt, contributing to 
clientalism, the deepening of the informal markets of the war years, and the 
institutionalization of organized crime, particularly in Kosovo. In the latter, we 
have a fear-dominated state “that is falling into the grip of Albanian organised 
crime gangs,” with “a burgeoning trade in illicit petrol, cigarettes and cement. 
Prostitution and drugs are. also popular staples of the black economy.”!® The 
“macroeconomic reforms” imposed by the external rulers have indeed managed 
to “clear away the debris of the formerly socialist economy and open up the 
[countries] to international markets and investment,” in the words of a former 
High Representative for Bosnia,’ and with clear application to both 
experiments in neocolonial engineering. But by every decent measure of human 
development and liberation, these .externally imposed regimes have been 
historic failures—except to the robbers. ee i a 

The United States and Security Council, with Russia so far dissenting, are 
` pressing for 4 quasi- and Bosnia-like “independence” for Kosovo, with the clear 
aim of eventual full independence from Serbia. This full independence will 
come when ‘Kosovo finally achieves the goal of being a “multi-ethnic society, 
governing itself democratically and with full respect for the -rule of law,” in 
the words of the ‘UN’s Comprehensive Proposal for the Kosovo Status 
Settlement. But under NATO: auspices, and after the impact ‘of the NATO 
war,'Kasovo has not only witnessed a huge ethnic -cleansing of non-Albanians, 
but in March 2004 had an ‘outburst of Kosovo Albanian violence reminiscent of 
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the German Kristallsnacht. The remaining minorities in Kosovo are fear-ridden, 
and dissident Albanians dare not speak up.®! Even the 2005 report by Kai Edie 
for the UN noted that “the overall return process has virtually come'to a halt,” 
and that “as many or-more Kosovo Serbs’ are leaving Kosovo than are 
returning.” ®? Yet we must have independence for the Kosovo Albanians, and no 
partition of territory between Serbs.and Albanians. And in Bosnia we must 
keep the three hostile nations together under one “multi-ethnic” roof, even 
though this doesn’t work, and they don’t want it. The arbitrariness and 
irrationalities here boggle the mind. But as the under secretary of state for 
political affairs explained to Congress in April, “The cornerstone of [U.S.] 
policy in this region has long been the promise of integration of the Balkan 
countries with NATO and the European Union.” And as always, what the 
United States says, goes. $ 

We should recall here President Clinton’s statement in April 1999 that what 
“we and our allies have been fighting for in the Balkans is the principle of 
multiethnic, tolerant, inclusive democracy,” and “against the idea that state- 
hood must be based entirely on ethnicity.”}* It is understandable that neither 
the politicians, media pundits, nor humanitarian intervention intellectuals re- 
fer back to this claim and discuss it in evaluating the war itself, their analysis 
of the case for humanitarian war, and the prospects of Kosovo. In fact, they 
have all put the entire background: into the black hole, except for snippets of 
misrepresented history of Serb villainy and Kosovo Albanian victimization. 


10. The Role of the Media and Intellectuals in the Dismantlement 


Media coverage of the Yugoslav wars ranks among the classic cases in 
which early demonization as well as an underlying strong political interest led 
quickly to closure, with a developing narrative of good and evil participants 
and a crescendo of propaganda steadily reinforcing the good-evil perspective. 
This was the case after the shooting of Pope John Paul II in Rome in 1981, 
where dubious evidence of Bulgarian-KGB involvement was quickly accepted 
by the New York Times and its mainstream colleagues, and only plot-supportive 
evidence was of interest to the media thereafter. They remained gulled for 
years. 

In the case of Yugoslavia, the gullibility quotient has been breathtakingly 
high: Only material that ‘conformed to the reigning victim-demon dichotomy 
would be hunted down with tenacity and reported; material that contradicted 
it, or that served to weaken and disconfirm it, would be ignored, discounted, 
excluded, even attacked. In her Pulitzer Prize-winning “A. Problem from Hell”: 
America and the Age of Genocide, Samantha’ Power writes that by the spring of 
1992 (the period of the earliest serious fighting in Bosnia), some U.S. diplomats 
had become “eager to see a Western military intervention” there. But, she 
adds, they “needed help from American reporters, editorial boards, and 
advocacy groups,” and help wasn’t forthcoming. Everyone was too “even- 
handed” and “neutral” (in Power’s judgment), and far too few portrayed the 
war “as a top-down attempt by Milosevic to create an ethnically pure Greater 
Serbia,” reducing the likelihood of intervention. 

And then in early August 1992, 


the proponents of intervention within the U.S. government gained a 
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weapon in their struggle: The Western media finally won access to Serb 
concentration camps. Journalists not only began challenging U.S. policy, 
but they supplied photographic images and refugee sagas that 
galvanized heretofore silent elite opinion. Crucially, the advocates of 
humanitarian intervention began to win the support of both liberals 
committed to advancing human rights as well as staunch Republican 
Cold Warriors, who believed the U.S. had the responsibility and the 
power to stop Serb aggression in Europe.26 A 


We believe that Powers time-frame misdates the shift by Western 
intellectuals and journalists into the good-versus-evil mode by 18-24 months. 
Nevertheless, her basic point is well-taken—and we find it amusing that she 
chose the claim of Milosevic’s “attempt...to create an ethnically pure Greater 
Serbia” to illustrate what from the standpoint of military interventionists was 
judged to be lacking in media coverage. Something was required that was 
unambiguously evil, and some power great enough to righteously smite it. Also 
simple storylines and committed storytellers were needed. That is to say, 
propaganda and willing propagandists, including politically attached 
journalists and intellectuals like Samantha Power. 

Power herself takes it as a self-evident truth that Milosevic initiated the 
wars in a quest for an “ethnically pure Greater Serbia,” a finding that, as we 
have pointed out, is ideological history, denied even by ICTY prosecutor 
Geoffrey Nice (see section 7). Power also refers to the importance of Western 
access to Serb “concentration camps” and related “images,” “skeletal men 
behind barbed wire” and “Holocaust echoes.” “Journalists generally reported 
stories that they hoped would move Western policymakers, but pundits and 
advocates openly clamored for more,” she notes. “The public commentary 
aided [pro-intervention] dissenters within the bureaucracy. They began 
filtering much of what they read and saw through the prism of the 
Holocaust.”4? 

Nowhere does Power contest the use of these emotionally laden words and 
images for the events of 1992. She doesn’t mention that the Bosnian Muslims 
and Croats also had such camps, which were of no interest to Western 
journalists, although there is no evidence that abuses there were not at least as 
great as those in Serb camps.¥® She also fails to mention that the key “image,” 
that of the emaciated Fikret Alic at Trnopolje, first circulated by the 
Independent Television Network on August 6, 1992, and which Power says 
“concentrated grassroots and elite attention and inflamed public outrage about 
the war like no postwar genocide,”4 was later revealed to have been staged. 
In fact, it was taken not at a “concentration” but a transit camp; Alic, the main 
subject of these images, had been suffering from a long-term illness when he 
was found, and was unrepresentative of the other prisoners who can be seen 
standing around him. Although at the moment the images were recorded, a 
barbed-wire fence physically was standing in between the camera and its 
subject, the barbed wire enclosed no one at the camp; instead, the angle from 
which the images were recorded conveyed the false impression that the 
subject was imprisoned behind barbed wire at an encampment—hence the 
full-page “Belsen 92” story on the cover of the August 7 Daily Mirror (London), 
and on the following week’s editions af Newsweek and Time (August 17), among 
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hundreds like them. This monumental misrepresentation was a powerful 
propaganda instrument for the war-makers, but it was the misrepresentation of 
fact that concentrated attention, along with the deliberate allusions to Nazi 
Germany—not the circumstances at the camp.° Years after its exposure, 
Samantha Power still fails to recognize that it was a fraud. 

We may note also that Samantha Power justified NATO’s 1999 bombing war 
against Serbia on the grounds that it “likely saved hundreds of thousands of 
lives.” “As high as the death toll turned out,” she writes, “it was far lower 
than if NATO had not acted at all.” She then mentions “Serbia’s atrocities in 
Operation Horseshoe,” a campaign presumably preempted by NATO’s war, 
“ensuring the return of 1.3 million Kosovo Albanians....”“! Actually, the death 
toll in Kosovo turned out to be low; perhaps when Power was writing her 
book, she still took as truth the hugely inflated estimates of her government 
(i.e., “from a low of ]00,000...up to nearly 500,000”*?). She fails to note British 
Defense Secretary George Robertson’s admission that the KLA killed more 
people in Kosovo prior to the bombing war than had the Serbs; she overlooks 
the fact that so-called “Operation Horseshoe” is well established as a fraud,” 
and she remains ‘enamored with NATO’s great “humanitarian” war of 1999, 
even though the 1.3 million ethnic Albanians who returned to Kosovo after 
NATO stopped bombing were the same 1.3 million who had been uprooted 
during the bombing. This is Pulitzer Prize-winning work on a topic in which 
anything goes—as long as it supports the standard narrative. 

A Pulitzer Prize for international reporting on Yugoslavia was given to John 
F. Burns of the New York Times in 1993 for his articles on the “destruction of 
Sarajevo and the barbarous killings” in Bosnia, but especially for his articles 
profiling the confessions of Borislav Herak, a Bosnian Serb who, after capture 
by the Muslim side, admitted to large numbers of killings and rapes." Burns 
took Herak’s confessions at face value, but suppressed the fact that Herak had 
also accused the Canadian head of UNPROFOR, General Lewis MacKenzie, of 
rapes and murders in a local brothel.“ Mentioning this would have made 
Herak’s other confessions about killing and raping Muslims seem less credible, 
so Burns simply avoided it. Several years later, Herak recanted and several of 
his alleged victims turned up alive.“° But these revelations about Burns’s work 
during his busy year in Bośnia never appear to have taken any shine off his 
Pulitzer. 

Burns shared the 1993 Pulitzer for international reporting with Newsday’s 
Roy Gutman, acclaimed for “reporting that disclosed atrocities and other 
human rights violations....” Gutman was an early and energetic purveyor of the 
Serb “concentration camps” story;4” in Powers “A Problem from Hell,” his 
work is singled out for praise as among the most forceful to draw comparisons 
between the Bosnian Serbs and the Nazis.4* Gutman’s reporting was lurid and 
emotive, as when he repeatedly used the term “death camps,” and told of 
prisoners “slaughtered” by the thousands. But Gutman’s 1992 work on the 
camps was never based on direct observation, but rather alleged witness 
evidence that itself was frequently second- or third-order hearsay. In one of 
his more celebrated dispatches, in the same week that the Fikret Alic photo 
went into circulation, Gutman recounted some truly harrowing scenes 
described to him by the Bosnian Muslim Alija Lujinovic of “throats slit,” “noses 
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cut off,” and “genitals plucked out” at one of the camps. Then Gutman 
permitted this man he was interviewing to confirm the story for him: “I saw it 
with my own eyes,” Lujinovic said. ®? 

Roy Gutman also led the charge over alleged Serb “rape camps” and rape 
as a massive, deliberate, and uniquely Serb instrument of state policy, although 
he carried out this campaign in close coordination with Bosnian Muslim and 
Croatian propaganda agencies. These charges reached a frenzied. level in 
early 1993, with the media: and women’s groups mobilized and calling for 
action against these horrors, and their service to the Serb demonization process 
rivaled that of the Fikret Ali photo at Trnopolje. The number of Bosnian Muslim 
women allegedly raped by the Serbs ranged from 20,000 to 60,000 or more, 
based entirely on a small number of-claimed victims plus unverified hearsay 
and wild extrapolation. One of the media agents for this story (Charles Lane) 
belatedly mentioned. that “too many reporters quoted the Bosnian government’s 
patently unconfirmable claim that 50,000 Muslim women, were raped by the 
Serbs.”!5? But the media didn’t insist on confirmation—they sought emotionally 

. supercharged stories about atrocities, and only when the atrocities could be 
attributed to Serbs. There is not a shred of evidence for the lower-end claim, of 
20,000 rapes. Nor that the Serbs had established an “archipelago of sex- 
enslavement camps...and program of systematic mass rape,” as the Crimes of 
War volume maintains." Nor that rapes by Serb forces were more substantial 
than by Bosnian Muslim or Croat forces—or anything more than crimes of 
opportunity. In fact, the Serbs put together a.larger dossier of hard. evidence of 
rapes of Serb women in the form of affidavits and documented testimonies 
than did the Bosnian Muslims, but the media were not interested. As with 
every other major theme of these wars, the rape allegations were a propaganda 
coup—and media failure—of the first magnitude. 

A third Bosnian war-based Pulitzer was awarded in 1996 to David Rohde of 
the Christian Science Monitor for his “on-site reporting of the massacre of 
thousands of Bosnian Muslims in Srebrenica.” Rohde’s performance was 
reminiscent of what we witnessed several years later in the interplay between 
the media and official U.S. and UK claims about Iraq’s WMD programs and 
ties to al-Qaeda—including Rohde’s closeness to official sources he cited but 
never named, and his willingness to conduit their allegations. Starting out in 
Zagreb, Rohde was prompted by “American officials” whom, he claims, faxed 
him “spy-satellite photos” of the alleged sites of atrocities near Srebrenica and 
Zepa. In Rohde’s first report on what he found there (August 18, 1995), he 
wrote that the “physical evidence was grim and convincing,” and included a 
“decomposing human leg protruding from the freshly turned dirt,” empty 
ammunition boxes, the scattered personal effects of Muslims associated with 
Srebrenica, and human feces and blood at a soccer stadium. For his second 
report one week later (August 25), the Christian Science Monitor introduced it 
by saying Rohde’s previous account had “confirmed U.S. charges of a massacre 
based on spy satellite photos.” Nothing in Rohde’s first report had confirmed 
anything; and in this second report, Rohde recounted the fanciful tale about 
how, on a trek to Banja Luka and Pale to interview “Serbian refugees who had 
fled Croatia,” he had gotten last bur ended up “near the area shown in the 
photos” that had been faxed him earlier. 
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Rohde’s next major reports (October 2 and 5) were built out of interviews 
with displaced persons in Muslim-controlled Tuzla. But now he added the 
authority of “senior UN officials close to The Hague-based International War 
Crimes Tribunal” who, he wrote, “confirmed the findings” of Rohde’s original 
August 18 report, and told him that an “overwhelming amount of physical 
evidence of what could be the single largest war crime in Europe since World 
War II lies along a 20-mile network of roads in eastern Bosnia” (October 5). 
But though Rohde’s single decomposing human leg, of unidentified origin, and 
empty ammunition boxes, “confirmed” for his editors, the ICTY, and the 
Pulitzer. Prize committee, some 8,000 executions, mass graves near Srebrenica, 
and Europe’s worse massacre since the Second World War, other than 
repeating what official sources within the prosecutorial nexus between. the 
United States and’ ICTY were alleging, and reporting that these same sources 
later “confirmed” what turned up under Rohde’s byine, Rohde komee found 
nothing. 

Reporting from Bosnia alone produced three MIRE in the 1990s (Jobn 
Burns, Roy Gutman, and David Rohde); if we add Samantha Power’s 2003 prize 
for “A Problem from Hell,” which devotes a larger share of its approximately 
620 pages to the former Yugoslavia than any other topic, four Pulitzers have 
been awarded on the basis of these wars, twice as many as any other conflict 
during the 1990s. The work of all four winners is replete with graphic accounts 
of atrocities perpetrated by Serbs against Bosnian Muslims during the 1992-95 
war, Power’s 2002 book includes atrocities perpetrated by Serbs against Kosovo 

Albanians.as well. There is little or no interest in anything else; and all four | 
violate every principle of. substantive objectivity. Pulitzers for work in 
Yugoslavia at least show a consistency in service to U.S. policy, if 3 not to 
truthfulness and integrity. 

Burns and the New York Times maintained that the confessed crimes of 
Borislav Herak were a microcosm of the whole, and showed what the civilized 
world was up against in Bosnia. "It is not cleat how this one villain and his 
acts—which turned’ out.to be fabricated—provided the basis for such 
generalizations, or why anyone should assume that in a civil war these'kinds 
of horrors would be confined to one side but not the other. But where there is 
a strong demand for stories about the atrocities and uniquely evil and 
threatening nature of an official enemy, Western journalists have never -been 
shy about supplying them. 

An even' more dramatic case concerns the well-publicized videotape of the 
execution of six Bosnian Muslim captives by the. “Scorpions” unit affiliated 
with Bosnian Serb forces some time in the summer of 1995. This video was 
introduced ‘during the defense phase of the Milosevic trial. Although 
immediately called “sensationalism” by the amicus curiae attorney Steven Kay, 
and never admitted as evidence at trial, its mere showing was widely taken as 
proof of Milosevic’s responsibility for the events depicted in it, as .well as the 
larger Srebrenica massacre. Tim Judah and Daniel Sunter called the video the 

“smoking gun”—"the final, incontrovertible proof of Serbia’s part in the 
Srebrenica massacres in which more than 7,500 Bosnian Muslim men and boys 
were murdered.” The New York Times noted that “reporting about the video 
has dominated mainstream news media. Analysts say the cassette is the most 
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significant piece of evidence to shape Serbian public opinion since the end of . 


the Balkan wars of the 1990’s.” The event “ripped away the veil of secrecy and 
denial of Serbian military operations in Bosnia during the 1992-95 war, 
particularly the massacre of as many as 8,000 Muslim men and boys in and 
around Srebrenica,” the Washington Post reported. “No longer was it possible 
to label atrocity tales as Bosnian Muslim propaganda amplified by inventive 
foreign correspondents, as many Serbs had done for a decade.” As in the 
Burns-Herak case, or Gutman’s use of atrocity stories told by camp survivors, 
the assumption that one can generalize from these six killings, which took 
place over a hundred miles from Srebrenica, and where the integrity of the 
tape has been challenged, to the alleged execution of 7,500 or 8,000 Muslim 
males at Srebrenica, is more than problematic. 

It is also revealing that comparable videotapes showing Bosnian Muslim or 
Croatian perpetrators of atrocities‘ against Serbs exist but have drawn minimal 
attention, led to no broad generalizations, and were of little interest to the 
ICTY. The most notable are the tapes of killed and beheaded Serbs proudly 
shown by Naser Oric, the Bosnian Muslim commander at Srebrenica, to 
Western reporters while his forces still had their base there. As Bill Schiller of 
the Toronto Star wrote: 


I sat in his living room, watching a shocking video version of what 
might have been called Naser Oric’s Greatest Hits. There were burning 
houses, dead bodies, severed heads and people fleeing. Oric grinned 
throughout, admiring his handiwork. “We ambushed them,” he said. 
The next sequence of dead bodies had been done in by explosives: “We. 
launched those guys to the moon,” he boasted. When footage of a 
bullermarked ghost town appeared without any visible bodies, Oric 
hastened to announce. “We killed 114 Serbs there.” Later there were 
celebrations, with singers with wobbly voices chanting his praises.4* 


‘Visits. to Naser Oric’s residence were reported once by John Pomfret in the 
Washington Post, and twice by Schiller in the Toronto Star, but the subject 
was quickly dropped and led to no reflections on what it implied about the 
nature of the Bosnian Muslims, let alone inferences about other mass killings 
by this proud warrior, or about his superiors back in Sarajevo. It is also of 
interest that despite this tape and admitted killing of 114 Serbs in just one 
place, Oric was not indicted until 2003, and then only on the relatively minor 
charges of mistreatment of prisoners and failure to restrain the soldiers serving 
under him.!6° l 

And there are other tapes. In early August -2006, Serbian and Croatian 
television began playing videotapes that allegedly depict scenes shot at various 
stages of Operation Storm. One shows the “Croatian army’s ‘Black Mamba’ unit 
and the Bosnian military’s ‘Hamze’ squad killing and abusing Serb soldiers and 
civilians.” .A second shows the Army of Bosnia and Herzegovina Fifth Corps 
Commander Atif Dudakovic “ordering his troops to torch Serb villages in 
northwestern Bosnia in September 1995. ‘I’m ordering the village to be 
torched....Torch everything without exception,’ Atif Dudakovic...shouted in the 
film that showed houses in flames.” A BBC report translated Dudakovic 


ordering: “{Bjurn that village....Burn, burn everything....Go on, burn everything | 


in your wake!” But when asked during its weekly press briefing whether the 
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Office of the Prosecutor (OTP) “was conducting an investigation” into these 
matters, spokesman Anton Nikiforov “stated that it was regrettable that the 
tape had surfaced now just as the OTP had finished its investigative mandate.” 
Through early 2007, the ICTY had not indicted Dudakovic, although Sefik Alic, 
a subordinate of Dudakovic who also appears in the video, has been arrested 
on charges related to it.’ Is it not interesting how videotapes such as these, 
and Naser Oric’s impressive series, are not “important” to the ICTY or Western 
media and humanitarian war intellectuals, in contrast with the Scorpions tape, 
and allegedly come too late for action, just as the long-awaited (and perhaps 
nonexistent) indictments of Tudjman and Izetbegovic were never served during 
their lifetimes? 

This all follows a broad pattern in the coverage and treatment of 
Yugoslavia, where only evidence fitting the accepted demon-victim design 
would be looked for and reported, and with the gullibility quotient 
exceedingly high. This is why the early claim of 200,000 or more Bosnian 
Muslim deaths was quickly institutionalized around the start of 1993, and why 
the eventual finding of only some 100,000 deaths on all sides by ICTY and 
NATO-government sponsored sources has only slowly, incompletely, and 
reluctantly crept into the media. It is why the official U.S. claims of 100,000, 
225,000, and 500,000 Kosovo Albanian male deaths during the seventy-eight- 
day bombing war have never been ridiculed, and why the eventual finding of 
only some 4,000 bodies after one of the great forensic searches of all time has 
not been publicized and analyzed, along with the claim of “genocide” in both 
Bosnia and. Kosovo.!® It is why George Robertson’s statement that the KLA had 
killed more people in Kosovo than the Yugoslav government prior to the 
bombing: war, and the evidence of U.S. support for the KLA during. the prewar 
struggle, has not been reported in the New York Times (etc.). Such information 
would undercut the institutionalized claim that the NATO war was based on 
unprovoked genocidal acts by the Serbs. ; 

You won’t read in the New York Times (etc.) that the Romani and Ashkali 
minorities still living in Kosovo are exceedingly worried about the prospects of 
independence to Kosovo with full Kosovo Albanian control. They were never 
ethnically cleansed by the Serbs, but they have been relentlessly attacked in 
NATO-occupied Kosovo with the former KLA now in the police force. Under 
NATO authority some 12,500 Roma homes were destroyed by the returning 
Kosovo Albanians, and as Paul Polansky reports, “The massive ethnic cleansing 
and internal displacement of Roma in Kosovo...translates to a decrease of 75% 
of the prewar Romani population, primarily in the summer months of 1999 
when the triumphant ethnic Albanian population (re)possessed Kosovo under 
the protection of KFOR [Kosovo Force] ‘peacekeeping’ forces. These vast 
numbers of frightened and desperate Roma were driven from Kosovo in spite 
of the fact that there were over 300 international NGOs providing 
humanitarian aid and assistance on the ground in Kosovo during this period.” 
Polansky believes that “independence” will result in the flight of most of the 
remaining Roma from Kosovo.’ But this doesn’t fit the narrative, so it isn’t 
news fit to print. 

It is also worth repeating that the stunning abandonment of the crucial 
charge about the Milosevic-Serb drive for a “Greater Serbia” by the ICTY 
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Prosecutor during the Milosevic trial on-August' 25, 2005, was never reported 
in the New York Times or elsewhere in the mainstream media; and as we- have 
noted, the charge remains intact as a truth in the media and among human 
rights intellectuals, even though never really believed by the prosecutor. They 
need it, just as they must stay away from the real and large-scale: ethnic 
cleansings in Croatia and Kosovo by the good guys and the evidence that the 
charge of “genocide” in both Bosnia and Kosovo was based on hugely inflated 
and one-sided claims. 

Anothér anomaly in the E T process is “that despite hè claims ‘of 
Milosevic’s ultra-nationalist and killer-manager role, during the long trial and 
intense search for his ugly words and orders to kill, nothing was uncovered: 
Not orie line in which he displayed a hatred and intolerance towards members 
of the other “nations” in Yugoslavia or a single order to commit criminal acts. 
The claim of Ed Vulliamy thar Milosevic and his wife spoke contemptuously of 
“mongrel races” is almost certainly disinformation. Tudjman and -Izetbegovic 
did make explicit statements that bétrayed their eagerness and intent to get rid 
of the’ Krajina Serbs (Tudjman) and unwillingness to accept any’ “non-Islamic 
political’ institutions” within Bosnia (Izetbegovic). But- these statements were 
by clients of the West, hence any of their remarks about ethnically cleansable 
races and mongrel political institutions are not cited by Marlise Simons and-Ed 
Vulliamy or used by the ICTY to prepare’ indictments for a “joint criminal 
enterprise. iy 

The ICTY was a PR and faux-judicial arm of NATO, designed to serve its 
diplomacy and war, as was even acknowledged’ by fornier-State Department 
lawyer Michael Scharf: “The tribunal was widely -perceived within the 
government ‘as little more ‘than a public relations device,” and a “useful: policy 
tool” that could be used to “isolate offending’ leaders diplomatically...and 
fortify the international political will to employ economic sanctions or use 
force.” Scharf of course saw nothing wrong with creating and using this tool 
for U.S. political ends, and neither did the mainstream media and 
humanitarian wat intelligentsia. The ICTY was a‘weapon'of the good guys, 

therefore ‘politicization and ań abandonment of rules of décent judicial practice 
were ignored. It has been an absolutely uniform practice of the:U.S. media to 
treat the ICTY as an unbiased judicial institution seeking justice. Its ‘clear 
political role is so’ thoroughly accepted and internalized it isn’t even noticéd. 
The way the Western establishment media treat the ICTY surely rivals the 
mahner in which the Soviet media treated their own show trials’ of 1936-37. 
(For a case Study of the New York Times’s coverage of the Milosevic trial that 
makes this point, see Edward S.'Hermian and David Peterson, “Marlise Simons 
on the Yugoslavia Tribunal: A Study in Total Propaganda Service, ” ZNet, 2004, 
hitp://www.zmag.org/simonsyugo.html.) 

The left and liberal media in the United States did Kae bees than the 
„mainstream ‘in reporting and analyzing the dismantlement ‘of Yugoslavia; and 
they sometimes did worse. For the most part' they simply avoided the difficult 
questions. The demonization of the Serbs had- worked well, had been 
implanted early, and liberals and much of the lelt were swept along before 
they had thought much about these events. By the late 1990s, In These Times 
replaced their outstanding reporter and Balkans’ expert’ Diana Johnstone with 
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Paul Hockenos, a man who had worked for the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Eurape’ in Bosnia and followed the mainstream narrative 
undeviatingly.’ Milosevic stood on the verge of creating “an ethnically: compact 
Greater Serbia,” Hockenos wrote several weeks into NATO’s 1999 war. “In the 
course of three Balkan wars, the Serbian leader has redrawn the region’s 
demographic map and destabilized southeastern Europe for decades to 
come....Even if Serbia lies in ruin at his feet, Milosevic stands as testimony that 
a fascisti¢ policy of carving ethnic nation-states’ from multiethnic countries is a 
viable project in contemporary Europe. ”!66 
Until’ the surhmer of 1999,’ The Progressive largely bypassed the former 
Yugoslavia. Its first major article was entrusted to Mary Kaldor. (September 
1993), a member of the “Europe begins in Sarajevo” school and later advocate 
for NATO's ‘1999 war against Serbia. “The international community’s failure to 
save Sarajevo and Bosnia-Herzegovina is a monumental betrayal of fundamental 
human values,” she opened. Inverting reality, Kaldor found that the 
“international - community...has . been’. completely. unwilling...to intervene 
politically 'in this war!" She thus missed the decisive earlier interventions that 
supported the secéssions and the perversity of the Badinter Commission’s 
rulings, among other matters. However, The Progressive did publish, important 
critiques of NATO’s 1999 ‘war as it wound down and shifted into the occupation 
phase, including a fine statement by Ohio Representative Dennis Kucinich, one 
of the decent left voices. in American politics; it also published an analysis of 
the role ‘that private -military corporations had played in arming: and training 
“Clinton’s Contras,” better known as the KLA. ' 
` Aside from Alexander Cockburn, whose work on this front continues to 
shine, The Nation suffered greatly from the fact that columnist Christopher 
Hitchens had taken-a dive by the early 1990s, just in time for, this major 
European conflict; in one memorably bad passage out of dozens, Hitchens 
wrote that these were wars “between all those who favor ethnic and religious 
partition and all those who oppose it’—good versus evil, with the columnist 
distinguishing himself by taking the side of the good.'® : = . 
The Nation has also suffered from the fact that its UN correspondent lan 
Williams not only counts himself a partisan of the humanitarian brigades but 
is rabidly anti-Serb; the mix has produced a. toxic. mess. “Nor can [the conflict 
in Kosovo] be treated as an internal Yugoslav affair,” Williams wrote as early 
as March 1998, just after the ICTY’s chief prosecutor Louise Arbour had 
publicized her first warning to the Serbs. “Belgrade’s behavior...is on the verge 
of triggering the duties of signatories’to the Genocide Convention. Allowing 
Milosevic to get away with his suppression of human rights in Kosovo in 1989 
led directly to the massacres in Bosnia by the cruel methods now employed in 
Kosovo.” Thirteen. months later, Williams teamed-up with Bogdan Denitch to 
defend NATO’s war. “Those who want an immediate NATO cease-fire owe the 
world an explanation of how they propose to stop and reverse the massive 
ethnic cleansing in Kosovo in light of Milosevic’s history as a serial ethnic 
cleanser and promise-breaker,” they wrote. Later, while mocking the 
“apologists for genocide” (i.e., people wha opposed NATO’s war) who had 
participated in a Nation Institute/Pacifica Radia “teach-in” in Los Angeles, 
Williams reminded ‘his readers that “Milosevic had started and lost one war in 
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Slovenia and another in Croatia, and had caused the deaths of a quarter of a 
million people in the inconclusive Bosnian war....1 am more concerned about 
deliberate genocide in Kosovo than NATO accidents.” This material is 
breathtaking for its ignorance as well as crude apologetics for imperial 
ageression and violations of the UN Charter (and Williams is the Nation’s UN 
correspondent). 

Perhaps most disappointing of all, The Nation suffered from the fact that in 
the late 1990s, its highly respected contributor: and editorial board member 
Richard Falk followed the pack regarding the circumstances in Kosovo, and 
even went on to serve as an apologist for NATO’s 1999 war.™ Falk was a 
principal in the Independent International Commission on Kosovo, which was 
organized in the immediate aftermath of the war by the government of Prime 
Minister of Göran Persson of Sweden, and went on to coin the empire-friendly 
phrase “illegal but legitimate” to sum up its take on the aggression.’ In Bosnia, 
Falk writes, “diplomatic responses exhibited an. unwillingness. to mount a 
credible interventionary challenge to the Serbian operations,” as the UN “was 
severely limited by its mandate of impartiality, an astonishing posture in view 
of the genocidal behavior on display.” Falk appears unaware of the 
diplomatic responses of the Clinton administration in sabotaging the Lisbon 
accord and its successors, and its military responses in helping arm the 
Bosnian Muslims and Croatians and helping bring thousands of Mujahedin to 
fight in Bosnia. He swallows the claims of genocidal behavior (on one side 
only) in Bosnia just as he inflates it for Kosovo and ignores the facts about KLA 
killings in Kosovo and U.S. aid to the KLA in the run-up to the bombing war. 
Here he was adopting a position similar to the Kosovo Commission, which 
acknowledged that NATO’s war “was: not legal because it contravened the 
Charter prohibition on the unauthorized use of force,” and expressed its 
concern over the “growing. gap between legality and legitimacy that always 
arises in cases of humanitarian intervention.” Nevertheless it concluded that 
the illegality of NATO’s war proves that the law itself is “inadequate,” and 
emphasized the “need to close the gap between legality and legitimacy,” as 
NATO’s need to wage “humanitarian” wars will continue to arise.!”* 

But it was just as clear on March 24, 1999 (as it was on September 11, 2001, 
and March, 19, 2003) that~when it comes to questions of war and peace, U.S. 
power, and “why international law matters”’°—for the left to reject a fixed, 
consensually attained, rule-governed system in favor of flexible, ad hoc, readily 
manipulable “norms” will bring..about less a normative revolution than a 
counterrevolution.'In other words, if you give the supreme international 
criminal an inch, it will take a mile. We need look no further than the U.S. 
wars in Afghanistan and Iraq to see what formulas.like “illegal but legitimate” 
mean in real-world terms: They offer neither an advance “beyond Westphalia,” 
to use a phrase popular among the “humanitarian” war-sect, nor an end of 
impunity, but provide yet another-cover for the “option of preemptive actions 
to counter:a sufficient threat to our national security,” in‘ the words of the 
September 2002 U.S. National Security Strategy.’ “Old wine, new bottles,” as 
Noam Chomsky put it.” 

The Nation did run an important article by George Kenney in June 1999, in 
which he cited a U.S. official's admission that the “bar”,.had been raised high 
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enough at the Rambouillet peace conference to assure rejection by the Serbs; 
as the official put it, the “Serbs needed a little bombing.” But by July 2003 the 
magazine had regressed, devoting an issue to “humanitarian intervention” that 
included no important dissident voice on Yugoslavia, but several party liners 
such as Falk, Samantha Power, Mary Kaldor, David Rieff, and Swedish official 
Carl Tham, all of whom had supported NATO’s 1999 war.” 

Sadly, truly left critiques of the foreign interference, military interventions, 
and outright war and occupation that the former Yugoslavia has endured have 
been scarce. One major exception was Z Magazine and the more encompassing 
ZNet, which ran lengthy reviews of four outstanding critical works on 
Yugoslavia: Diana Johnstone’s Fools’ Crusade, Michael Mandel’s How America 
Gets Away With Murder, Peter Brock’s Media Cleansing: Dirty Reporting, and 
John Laughland’s Travesty.”° Z also published a series of articles that called 
into question the standard narrative and media coverage of Yugoslavia. Another 
important exception was Monthly Review and its affiliated Monthly Review 
Press, which published Johnstone’s book in the United States, had a strong trio 
of critical articles during the NATO bombing war in 1999 (“Forget 
humanitarian motives. This is about U.S. global hegemony.”!®°), and in the 
following year ran John Rosenthal’s rejection of the “hyperinflationary use of 
the term ‘genocide™ to mobilize the “humanitarian” brigades." Jean Bricmont’s 
recent Humanitarian Imperialism takes ‘up the same torch.®? MR’s editorial 
comments have also been highly critical of Western policies in Yugoslavia, 
recognizing their place in the wider process of imperialist expansion. One 
more exception to this left failure was CovertAction Quarterly, which had a 
series of critical articles by Diana Johnstone, Sean Gervasi, several by Gregory 
Ehlich and by the present writers, and articles by Karen Talbot, Michel 
Chossudovsky, and Michael Parenti. 

Despite these exceptions, the failure of the left in the United States and 
elsewhere in dealing with Yugoslavia has been egregious, reflecting the power 
of the standard narrative, while also reinforcing it. i i 


11. Final Note 


” Yugoslavia’s breakup was driven by both internal and external factors. Of 
major importance were the economic disparities that no amount of state 
planning arid redistribution ever countered. Over four decades, the rich regions 
grew richer, and the poor poorer; and these disparities tended to parallel 
Yugoslavia’s republican as well as its ethnic structures. The depression of the 
1980s and the loss of the wartime generation of leaders left fewer defenders of 
socialism as well as federalism. Pressure for terminating both rose sharply in 
Slovenia and Croatia; the republics of the haves no longer wanted the burden 
of the have-nots and the federal structure that administered it. Contrary to the 
standard narrative, the nationalisms of the Slovenes and Croats, coupled later 
with the aims of the Izetbegovic faction in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Albanian 
nationalists within the impoverished province of Kosovo, proved more 
important to the whole process than did the rise of Slobodan Milosevic or Serb 
nationalism. 

But Western interference also contributed greatly to the dismantlement of 
Yugoslavia. Slovenia and Croatia, then Bosnia-Herzegovina, and several years 
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later Kosovo—all were encouraged to “dissociate” (to use a term that was 
popular in Slovenia), and each recognized that the West, and in particular the 
United States, could be mobilized to their cause. By encouraging the secession 
of republics, but flatly ruling out some comparable form of self-determination 
or secession for the Serb’ minorities who feared for their security in the newly 
independent states of Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, Western powers ensured 
that the conflicts would become open wars with all their brutality and 
ugliness. Worse, by blocking settlements to these armed conflicts from Lisbon 
in early 1992 until Dayton in late 1995, and then again by crafting proposals to 
ensure Belgrade’s rejection at Rambouillet in early 1999, the United States and 
its allies kept the first series of wars churning for four bloody years, while in 
the latter case establishing the pretext for NATO’s war and takeover of 
southern Serbia. 

When NATO started bombing what was left of Yugoslavia in March 1999, 
foremost among the reasons Bill Clinton cited in justification of the war was 
“to protect thousands of innocent people in Kosovo from a mounting military 
offensive.” Jürgen Habermas asserted that “[T]he intervening states are 
attempting to vindicate the claims of those whose human rights are being 
trampled by their own government.” Vaclav Havel told the Canadian 
parliament that the “war places human rights above the rights of the state...as 
both conscience and international legal documents dictate.” At war’s end, Tony 
Blair added by way of epilogue that “We now have a chance to build a.new 
internationalism based on values and the rule of law.” And in a commentary 
about the “need for timely intervention by the international community when 
death and suffering are being inflicted on large numbers of people,” Kofi 
Annan admitted that’ the humanitarian principle at stake here “will arouse 
distrust, scepticism, even hostility” in some quarters. But, he added, “on 
balance we should welcome it." 

But this entire intellectual and moral construct was a fraud; and that it 
found as many advocates as it did tells us more about the grip of imperial 
ideology, ignorance, and potent propaganda in the West than anything about 
the new norms of the wished-for cosmopolitan order. In the very beginning 
were the big lies about Milosevic’s “ultra-nationalism” and quest for a “Greater 
Serbia.” Once established, the good-versus-evil dichotomy was reinforced by 
the discriminatory rulings ofthe Badinter Commission and scores of Security 
Council resolutions; by the creation of a political tribunal to punish the wicked 
and affirm the justness of the intervening powers; by the telling evidence of 
which side NATO bombed and which side it did not; and by years of news 
coverage and commentary that took their cues from all of the above. The good- 
versus-evil dichotomy—with NATO avenging the innocent, and now trying to 
liberate oppressed people and build states on two continents~may have 
suffered serious blows when Croatia expelled Serbs from the Krajina in 1995 in 
what was numerically the largest cleansing of the wars. And then again under 
the protection of NATO from 1999 on, with Serbs and Roma fleeing Kosovo in 
the greatest ethnic cleansing as a percentage of a population these wars have 
seen. But, it was reinforced by the events following the evacuation of the 
Srebrenica “safe area” in July 1995, a symbol of ultimate evil that is recited 
time and again in the work of the ICTY and the “never again” chorus. 

When in late August 1995, Kofi Annan, an under secretary in charge of 
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peacekeeping, handed the “key” to NATO to launch a bombing war against the 
Bosnian Serbs, the UN transferred its exclusive Chapter VII right to make war 
to the most powerful band of international aggressors and law-breakers the 
world has ever known. So brazen was this coup against the charter that three 
years later, as the same band of aggressors was threatening Serbia, it declared 
that it already possessed the Chapter VII right to enforce a Security Council 
resolution demanding that “all parties...cease hostilities...in Kosovo.” And when 
one month after the start of the bombing war, in April 1999, this band held its 
fiftieth anniversary summit in Washington, it told the rest of the world that 
from then on, if it ever turns out that they want to make war, but fail to gain 
the Security. Council’s blessings, it won’t matter. They will still make war. 

It should..come as no surprise that political leaders of all kinds welcome 
changes that weaken the constraints on their ability to act. Nor should anyone 
be surprised by the intellectual labors in the contemporary era to distinguish 
the justness of “our” interventions from the war crimes, crimes against 
humanity, and genocide perpetrated by others. Some endeavors are as old as 
Adam; and these truisms ring particularly true among the richest and most 
powerful states, where the interests, motives, and above all resources to use 
force are heavily concentrated, along with ever-growing opportunities and 
temptations. ; 

We know of no instance in which advocates for “humanitarian” war and 
the “responsibility to protect” recognize that the principles they expect the 
world to embrace must apply equally to their enforcers as. to the states they 
are to be enforced against—or that, in Hans Kelsens words, “Only if the victors 
submit themselves to the same law which they wish to impose upon the 
vanquished States will the idea of international justice be preserved.”®* . 

No humanitarian interventionist has ever suggested that the U.S. and UK 
threat and use of force against Iraq triggered a “responsibility to protect” Iraqis 
from their invaders, or.called for the-use of force by a “coalition of the willing” 
to bring to a halt the destruction that ensued—”until the Security Council has 
taken measures necessary to maintain international peace and security,” as 
Article 51 prescribes. On the contrary, the only “never agains” around which 
we've observed the “humanitarian” war-sect mobilizing are the ones that 
advance an imperial agenda—never that run counter to it. The Bosnian Serbs, 
Yugoslavia in Kosovo, and the Sudan in Darfur (to name three examples). But 
the focus is never on the United States in Vietnam and Iraq, Indonesia in East 
Timor, Israel in the West Bank and Lebanon, or the NATO bloc collectively in 
Afghanistan. i 

In the International Committee of the Red Cross’s classic formulation 
(which the present authors fully accept), humanitarianism is “impartial, 
neutral and independent,” and its sole “mission is to protect the lives and 
dignity of victims of war and internal violence and to provide them with 
assistance.” What humanitarianism clearly is not is war, and no truly liberal 
or leftist approach to the issues of war and peace would ever forget this. But 
when it comes to the former Yugoslavia, left and liberal voices led the way. 
Those on the left recognize the enormity of the lying that helped insulate U.S. 
and UK policymakers during their preparation to seize Iraqi territory, the depth 
of ideology required for educated Westerners to speak of a “war on terror” or a 
“clash of civilizations” without laughing, and so on. These lies and the 
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structure of false beliefs that undergird them have not fared too well Jately—at 
least to a point. In this respect, the contrast with the as yet far more 
impregnable edifice of lies that serves and protects the Western interventions 
in the former Yugoslavia—and which laid the ideological foundations for the 
U.S. role in Iraq and for future so-called humanitarian interventions—is stark 
indeed. 
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Glossary 


Badinter (or Arbitration) Commission: Appointed by the European Commission in 
September 1991 for the purpose of arbitrating legal disputes related to the crisis 
in the SFRY, with representatives from France (Robert Badinter), Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. But the commission's ten opinions were deeply biased, 
as they defined how foreign powers wanted ‘the dismantliement of the SFRY to 
take place. Rather than ‘observing SFRY law on the rights of self-determination 
and secession, Badinter advocated for a particular negation of SFRY law. Its 
opinions were the EC's legalistic defense of the dismantiement of the unitary 
state. ' 

Croatian Democratic Union (HDZ): Nationalist Croat party founded in the Republic of 
Croatia by Franjo Tudjman in 1989. Won a majority of parliamentary seats in the 
April-May 1990 elections, and remained the ruling party throughout the ensuing 
wars. 

Dayton Peace Accords (General Framework Agreement for Peace in, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina): Negotiated at the U.S. Air Force's Wright-Patterson base in 
Dayton, "Ohio, ‘in November 1995, by Richard Holbrooke, Alija Izetbe-govic, 
Franjo Tudjman, and Slobodan Milosevic, who then represented the Bosnian Serbs 
because their leaders had been indicted by the ICTY. Dayton partitioned’ Bosnia- 
Herzegovina into three separate ethnic mini-states under: a federal structure to 
be militarily enforced by NATO and managed politically by a High Representative 
appointed by the European Union, with the power to overrule the decisions of the 
peoples of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Dayton thus instituted a neocolonial regime that 
sits atop an ethnically partitioned suzerainty like that foreseen by the Lisbon 
accords (February 1992), but without the foreign domination. 

European Union (EU) (previously the European Community [EC]): Formally came into 
existence in November 1993 under the terms of the Treaty of Maastricht 
(February 1992). : 

Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (FRY, a.k.a., Serbia and Montenegro, “rump 
Yugoslavia”): The successor ‘state to the SFRY, after four of the original six 

1 republics declared their independence from the SFRY in 1991 and 1992. The 
FRY dissolved in June 2006, when Montenegro declared its independence. 

international Criminal Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia (ICTY): Founded by UN 
Security Council Res. 827 (May 1993) for the “sole purpose” of “prosecuting 
persons responsible for serious violations of international humanitarian law in the 
territory of the former Yugoslavia..... The ICTY has been a major instrument of 
foreign intervention in the former Yugoslavia. To the ICTY has fallen both the 
enforcement and. the doctrinal tasks of “shap[ing] how current and future 
generations view the wars and in particular Serbia's role in them” (Human Rights 

. Watch). 

Alija Izetbegovic (1925-2003): One of the founders of the Bosnian Muslim Party of 
Democratic Action (SDA) in 1989, and the first president -of the independent 
state of Bosnia-Herzegovina (1992-95). i ; 

JNA (Yugoslav People’s Army): The federal army of the SFRY. 

“Joint Criminal Enterprise” (JCE): One of the two most basic elements of the 
indictments of Slobodan Milosevic et al. for the wars in the SFRY;, and within the 
ideological construct the ICTY enforces, it is regarded as a major causal 
explanation for the wars. The ICTY conceives the breakup of the SFRY and the 
civil wars that accompanied it as the product of a JCE among the ethnic Serbs 
around Milosevic in Belgrade as well as in Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina to 
create a “Greater Serbia” on territory cleansed of most, if not all, of the ethnic 
non-Serb peoples living there, and to use any means necessary to do it, including 
“genocide.” 

Radovan Karadzic (1945-): Major Bosnian Serb political figure, and president of the 
Republic of Serbia (1992-95). Also one of the ICTY’s two most-wanted: men. 
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Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA): From the start of its destabilization tactics in early 
1996 through 1999, the primary armed guerrilla force of the separatists within _ 
Kosovo Albanian . politics. Dubbed “Clinton's Contras” during NATO's ,1999 war 
against the FRY; believed to have benefited immensely from covert U.S. 
government support. 

Krajina (“borderland”): The geographic region along the borders of both Croatia and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina) where the majority ethnic Serb populations were 
concentrated and from which they were later expelled during Operation Storm. 

Radislav Krstic (1948-): Genera! in the Bosnian Serb Army, convicted of “genocide” 
for his. role in the deaths of the Srebrenica “safe area” population following July 
_11, 1995. 

Military Professional Resources Incorporated (MPRI): A U.S.-based, privately owned 
military contractor that traffics in arms and expertise, and that carries out 
operations that states themselves might prefer to keep off the books. MPRI was 
perhaps the major private contractor used by the U.S. government to train the 
armed forces of the newly independent states of Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina 
prior to their major 1995 offensives against Serb forces in both territories. i 

Ratko Mladic (1942-): A general and the most important commanding officer in the 
Bosnian Serb Army; indicted for “genocide” for his role in the deaths of the 
Srebrenica “safe area” population following July 11, 1995. Also one of the ICTY’s 
two most-wanted men. 

NATO: Founded in 1949 by twelve North American and Western European states to 
resist armed attack on any member and to enhance their collective capacity for 
self-defense. Today, NATO is comprised of twenty-six full members, and another 
twenty-three states with varying degrees of membership. NATO has become the 
largest, richest, and best equipped aggressive military alliance in history. H 

Geoffrey Nice: A. U.S. citizen who served as the lead prosecutor at the ICTY during 
the trial of Slobodan Milosevic, 

Operation Storm: Operation Flash and Operation’ Storm were the Croatian military's 
offensives of May and August 1995, respectively, to drive ethnic Serb populations 
first out of western Slavonia, and then: out of the Krajina. Both operations 
benefited immensely from U.S. training and support. ; 

Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE): With fifty-six full 

- member states- and eleven partners, the OSCE is the largest organization , of 

- States in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Naser Oric (1967-): Bosnian Muslim fighter, and leading commander of the 
Srebrenica enclave from 1992 through the spring of 1995. 

Party of Democratic Action (SDA): Nationalist Muslim party founded by Alija 
Izetbegovic and others in Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1990. The most powerful Muslim 
party, it won a plurality of parliamentary seats in the November 1990 elections. 
From its base in Sarajevo, it was the ruling party of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
throughout the ensuing wars, and was recognized by the West as the legitimate 
government of the entire territory. ; 

Carla Del Ponte (1947-): A Swiss national, the longest-serving chief prosecutor at 

4 the ICTY . (1999-2007). 

Racak Massacre”: The January 15, 1999, killing in the Kosovo town of Racak of 
some 40-45 Kosovo Albanian males by the Yugoslav army, either in a fire fight 
with the KLA (which we believe) or a cold-blooded execution (as the standard 
narrative has it). (For a brief discussion and references, see n. 58.) 

Rambouillet Conference: Held at Chateau Rambouillet near Paris from February 6 to 
23, 1999, and later renewed in Paris from March 15 to 19. The participants 
included the Contact Group, the FRY, and Kosovo Albanians. Because the 
conference took place under the threat of a NATO bombing war against the FRY, 
Rambouillet has been dubbed a “unique attempt at enforced negotiations” (Marc 
Weller). We believe the conference in fact was a set-up to help legitimize the 
NATO bombing war that followed. g 

Republika Srpska (or the Republic of the Serbs): On April 7, 1992, the Bosnian 
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Serbs declared an independent state, with its capital in Banja Luka.’ 

-“Safe areas”: Created by UN Security Council Res. 819 (April 16, 1993) to cover 
Srebrenica, then éxtended by Res. 824 (May 6, 1993) to Sarajevo, Bihac, 
Goradze, Tuzla, and Zepa, the six “safe ‘areas” were to be Bosnian Muslim 
population centers free of armed attack. Separate agreements mediated by 
UNPROFOR between the Bosnian Muslim and Bosnian Serb ‘ military command 
called for the’ “safe areas” to be demilitarized, and their inhabitants tò turn over 
their weapons 'to UNPROFOR. : ` 

Sarajevo: The capital of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Serb ‘Democratic Party (SDS): Nationalist Sérb party founded by Radovan Karadzic 
and others in Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1990. Received a plurality in the’ November 
1990 elections,” and became the dominant’ Bosnian serb, political party during the’ 

` wars and since. ` ` ' 

Serbian Radical Party (SRS): Nationalist Serb party formed by Vojislav Seselj and 
others in the Republic of Serbia in 1991. ° 

Socialist Party of Serbia (SPS): Renamed League of Communists of Serbia in the 
Republic of Serbia, formed in July 1990 and led by Slobodan Milosevic. + 

Vojislav Seselj (1954~): Nationalist leader of the Serbian- Radical Party: iri the 
Republic of Serbia: Currently'in prison“in The Hague, where he has been awaiting 
trial ever since surrendering to the ICTY’s custody in February, 2003. i 

Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (SFRY): The former Yugoslavia; which at the 
time of its‘ dismantlement included ‘thé six republics ‘of’ Bosnia~Herzegovina, 
Croatia, Macedonia, Montenegro, Serbia, and Slovenia, and two: “autonomous” 
provinces inside the Republic of Serbia, Kosovo, and Vojvodina. 

Srebrenica: The name of ‘both’a ‘city and a municipality in far eastern Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and the original “safe area.” Following the ‘evacuation ` and transfer of 
this “safe area” population in July ‘1995, Several thousand Bosnian: Muslim ‘men’ 
went unaccounted for because they had been either kil led in ‘fighting, escaped to 
safe ‘refuge; ‘oF were exectited (ies, the “Srebrenica Massacre” of ‘the standard’ 
narrative). (See sec. 5.) ` TAn 

Franjo` Tudjman (1922-99): Nationalist Croat leadêr' of the - Croatian Democratic 
Union, and president of Croatia ‘from 1990 to 1999. i 

United Nations Interim Administration Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK): ‘Created by UN? 
Security Council Res. 1044 in June 1999; UNMIK ‘affected thé' separation of 
„Kosovo from Serbia, to be militarily enforced by NATO’ (i.e. KFOR) and: managed | 
' politically’ ‘by a Special Representative appointed by the ‘UN ‘Secretary- -General 
with the power to overrule the decisions “of: the peoples ’ of Kosovo and Serbia. 
Like’ -the-’ ‘High Representative under ` Dayton,” UNMIK ' sits atop d+ ‘nedcolonial! 
regime, but within an ethnically cleansed _territory’ that the ‘occupying powers are 
pushing „towards a form of independence from Serbia, if not from the ¡occupying 
powers. ` 

United Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR): Created: by UN Security Council ‘Res. 
783 In February 1992 to provide peacekeeping observers and: troops ‘to ‘separate 
the ‘ethnic Croat and Serb regions of Croatia.” The ‘largest’: ‘peacekeeping 
. contingent in UN history, UNPROFOR (under various name changes) was later 
extended to Bosnia-Hérzegovina ‘and Macedonia. 

“Washington Consensus”: A set of policies agreed upon by the*u.S. Teasüry, the 
IMF, and World Bank’ that requires necessitous third-world borrowers to open 
their economies to foreign investment, curb inflation, cut back public expendi- 
tures, ` deregulate, and privatize. Impdsed’on third-world countries as in their 
alleged” interest, they close out alternative development options like giving first 
priority to serving human needs at home and, by’a remarkable coincidence, seem 
to lavish benefits on foreign transnational- corporations <i in the United States and 
elsewhere. 
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Chronology of Events in the Former Yugoslavia ` 


vote 


August 1945-91: Partisan government assumes power in Belgrade, the capital of the 
prewar Kingdom of Yugoslavia (December 1918-April 1941). What eventually became 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia is formed. 
May 1980: Death of President-for-Life Josip Broz Tito.(1892-1980). 
1988-89: “Great reversal” in economic conditions, which began in 1979, accelerates, 
Hyperinflation exceeds 1,000 percent; unemployment reaches 15 percent (though with 
far more severe impact on the three southern republics and Kosovo); and per-capita 
income falls by some 25 percent from its late 1970s high. As many as 4 million Yugoslavs 
(18 percent) are reported to have participated in public protests during 1988 alone. 
September 1989: Siovenia adopts new constitution asserting the primacy of its republican 
laws over federal laws. ; 
November-December 1989: Berlin Wall toppled. Dissolution of the Soviet bloc and Warsaw 
Pact (formally on July 1, 1991). i 
January 1990: League .of Communists of Yugoslavia cedes postwar role as sole legitimate 
party; accepts demands for multiparty elections among the six republics; and basically 
dissolves due to the withdrawal of republican members. 
January 1990: IMF “shock therapy” adopted. Convertibility and large ‘devaluations of 
Yugoslav dinar begin against hard currencies such as the deutschemark. Before the end 
of 1990, the privatization of social enterprises begins. 
July 1990: First Slovenia and then Croatia declare the “sovereignty” of their republican 
laws over federal laws. és 
December 21, 1990: Croatia adopts | a new constitution granting itself the fight to secede 
from Yugoslavia., + 
December 23, 1990: Slovene independence referendum shows 95, percent Sree for 
independence. ; 
January 1991 onward: Yugoslavia repeatedly instructed by United States and EC that 
the use of force by the federal army (JNA) internally for any purpose was unacceptable. 
‘May 12, 1991; Krajina Serbs hold referendum on whether to “remain part. of Yugoslavia 
with...others who want to preserve cas Ninety percent vote to remain part of 
Yugoslavia.. ' . 
June 25, 1991: The apne of Slovenia and Croatia declare their independence from 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. Armed clashes begin in-both republics. 
June 27, 19914: Krajina Serbs declare the existence of an independent Republic; of Serb 
Krajina. 
August 27, 1991: While meeting in Brussels, the EC strongly denounced “Serb militants” 
and “elements of the federal army” for their alleged attempt “to solve problems by 
military means,” and placed. the blame for the civil wars on Serb shoulders. 
September 1991: EC Conference on Yugoslavia names an Arbitration ‘Commission to 
examine legal claims related to the Yugoslav civil wars. It will be chaired by France's 
Robert Badinter. 
September 8, 1991: Macedonia holds referendum on independence. 95 percent of the 
ballots cast said Yes. 
September 25, 1991: UN Security Council Res. 713 adopted, imposing an arms embargo 
on all six of Yugoslavia’s republics. 
November 29, 1991 (though not published until December 9): EC Arbitration Commission 
Opinion No. 1 rules that Yugoslavia is not experiencing the secession of republics from 
the federation but rather is “in the process of dissolution.” 


December 23, 1991: Germany formally recognizes both Slovenia and Croatia. 
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January 15, 1992: EC formally recognizes Slovenia and Croatia. 


February 22-23, 1992: Lisbon Agreement(s) reached between EC mediators and Bosnian 
Muslim, Croat, and Serb representatives. Their principal features were the division of a 
newly independent but unified Bosnia~Herzegovina into three ethno-religious territorial 
units. The agreement quickly came undone when the Bosnian Muslim President withdrew 
his signature with U.S. encouragement and in anticipation of U.S. military support. 


February 28-March 1; 1992: 'Bosnia-Herzegovina holds a two-day referendum on 
independence. Although boycotted by ethnic Serbs, 99 percent of the ballots cast said 
Yes.. 


March 1992: Peacekeeping troops of UN Protection Force (UNPROFOR) begin ia aa 
to Croatia. ; 


March 3, 1992: The Sarajevo Muslim government of Alija Izetbegovic declares the 
independence of Bosnia-Herzegovina from the SFRY. 


April 6-7, 1992: The EC grants diplomatic recognition to Bosnia-Herzegovina; the United 
States grants it'to ‘Slovenia, Croatia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina. -These same, powers 
refuse to recognize a successor to the SFRY. 


April 7, 1992: The Bosnian Serbs declared the ESENES of a Republic of Serbia from 
‘Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


April 21, 1992: The siege of Sarajevo begins with Bosnian Serb artillery shelling of thè 
city. 


April 28, 1992: Security Council agrees to extend UNPROFOR from Croatia to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. Later, the force is extended to Macedonia as well. 


May 30, 1992: UN Security Council Res. 757 adopted, imposing a sweeping embargo 
against the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (i.e., Serbia and Montenegro). 


January 2, 1993: Vance-Owen Peace Plan unveiled in Geneva. Retains the major principles 
of the Lisbon Agreement of February 1992, but more nuanced, outlining-ten ethno- 
religious cantons rather than three large territorial units. Although supported by 
Milosevic, Vance-Owen fails to win support of the three Bosnian nations. 


May 25, 1993: UN Security -Council Res..827 establishes the International Criminal 
Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia (ICTY). 


March 31, 1995: After publicizing its intentions, Croatia rejects the renewal of UNPROFOR 
on its territory. Thé Security ‘Council creates three new UN:peacekeeping forces, one for 
Croatia (UNCRO), one for Bosnia-Herzegovina (UNPROFOR), and one'for Macedonia 
(UNPREDEP ). x 


May 25-26, 1995: UN authorizes NATO airstrikes apuince Bosnia Serb Sintec. positions 
and depots near Sarajevo and Pale. Bosnian Serbs. capture 200 or more UNPROFOR 
personnel in response. 


July 11, 1995: The Srebrenica “safe area” surrendered to Bosnian Serb forces. In ‘the 
ensuing flight, evacuation, and forced transfer of Muslim troops and civilians, several 
thousand Muslim males go missing. (See discussion in sec. 5.) 


August 4, 1995: Croatia launches Operation Storm, in which some 250,000 ethnic 
Serbs are driven from the Krajina region. 


August 30, 1995: NATO launches Operation Deliberate Force, a substantial bombing 
campaign against Bosnian Serb targets. 


November 21, 1995: Dayton Peace Accords (General Framework Agreement for Peace in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina) between representatives of Croatia, Sarajevo’s Muslim government, 
and Serbia are finalized at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio, Later Signed at 
Versailles on December 14. NATO's Implementation Force (IFOR) begins deployment. 
Later renamed the Stabilization Force (SFOR) and eventually joined in late 2004 by 
forces of the European Union (EUFOR). : 
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January 1996: Office of the High Representative (OHR) for Bosnia-Herzegovina 
established in Sarajevo. Through the present day, the OHR runs Bosnia-Herzegovina as 
a suzerainty. , X i 
February 1996: A series of bombings occur against Serb řefúgee camps in as many as 
six cities in Serbia’s province of Kosovo. For the first time, the attacks are attributed to 
the Kosovo Liberation Army (Ushtria Clirimtare e Kosoves), the sudden emergence of 
which no one then could explain. Armed attacks on Serbian police and military installations 
follow, as do kidnappings and assassinations of Kosovo Albanians deemed too friendly 
with Serb authorities. 

May 7, 1996: ICTY’s first case, Sannea against the Bosnian Serb Dusko Tadic, Benin at 
The Hague.. Among the: critical facts contested during trial was whether the wars that 
accompanied Yugoslavia‘’s breakup were civil wars (i.e. internal to the SFRY) or 
international conflicts (i.e. between the sovereign states of Serbia and Slovenia, Croatia, 
and Bosnia- Herzegovina). : ; : ES 
January 1998 on: Sharp escalation of KLA tactics in Kosovo. 

March 10; 1998: Chief Prosecutor of the ICTY announces that her office exercises 


jurisdiction over “violations of international humanitarian law” committed in Kosovo,, and 
_is “currently gathering information and evidence” for possible prosecution. 


March 31, 1998: UN Security Council Res. 1160 neni urging the ICTY “to begin 
gathering, information related to the violence in Kosovo.. 


‘October 13, 1998:.NATO issues “activation orders...for Both limited air. strikes and a 
‘phased_air campaign in Yugoslavia... a 


October 13, 1998: Holbrooke- iloseuie accord reached in Belgrade., Terms include the 
deployment of a 2, 000. member mission to verify compliance | with the accord and monitor 
a ceasefire. 

January 1999: Fighting resumes. £ 
January 15, 1999: A massacre of as many as forty-five ethnic Albanians is‘ reported In 
the Kosovo village of Racak. Within twenty-four hours, the U.S. chief of the observer 
mission William Walker visits the site and calls it “a massacre and very much.a crime 
against humanity.” “Spring has come early to Kosovo,” U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright is alleged to have said, the incident adding to the excuses NATO will use to 
launch its bombing war. (See n. 58.) . 


January 30, 1999: NATO issues second “activation order“ NATO “rules out no option” 
and “is ready to take whatever measures are necessary,” specifically “air strikes against 
targets on FRY territory.” 


February-March 1999: Rambouillet Peace Conference held near Paris between 
representatives of the Contact Group (United States, Russia, France, Germany, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom), the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, and the Kosovo Albanians. 
In the context of NATO's readiness to bomb the FRY, the logic behind the conference 
was that if the Contact Group's five NATO members could gain the acceptance of terms 
by the Kosovo Albanians and their rejection by the FRY, NATO would have the ultimate 
excuse to launch its bombing war against the FRY. 


March 24-June 10, 1999: Operation Allied Force, U.S.-led NATO- bloc war against the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 

April 1999: NATO's 50th Anniversary, Washington, D.C. Mission redefined to include 
non-self-defensive, “out of area” operations. Membership enlarged to nineteen states. 
May 27, 1999: ICTY publishes first indictment of Slobodan Milosevic and four others 
“pased exclusively on crimes committed since the beginning of 1999 in Kosovo” (Chief 
Prosecutor Louise Arbour). Seven more indictments follow: A total of three for Kosovo, 
three for Croatia, and two for Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

June 10, 1999: UN Security Council Res. 1244 adopted, giving NATO the right to 
occupy the FRY, creating the UN Interim Administration Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK) to 
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manage its affairs and the Kosovo Force (KFOR) under NATO's auspices to enforce its 
will. 

September 24-October 5, 2000: FRY holds presidential elections in which the two largest 
vote-getters were Vojislav Kostunica and Slobodan Milosevic. After the Federal Election 
Commission awarded a majority of the votes to Milosevic, Kostunica’s coalition 
challenged the outcome. The Constitutional Court annulled this round of voting, and 
called for a new ballot. On October 5, facing mounting protests, Milosevic resigned his 
office. 

June 28, 2001: Serbian Prime Minister Zoran Djindjic signed a decree ordering Milosevic's 
surrender to NATO forces and his. transfer to ICTY custody at The Haque. According to 
news accounts, $1.28 billion in Western credits had been promised to Belgrade on 
condition that it surrender Milosevic. 


February 12, 2002—March 14, 2006: The trial was held in the case of Prosecutor against 
Slobodan Milosevic. As Milosevic died in his prison cell of cardiac arrest in the early 
morning hours of March 11, his death terminated the proceedings without verdict. 
March 2004: NATO enlarged to twenty-six member states. Slovenia admitted. 
February-March 2007: Citing “extraordinary” circumstances, the UN Special Envoy for 
Kosovo advocates the independence of the province from Serbia. 


~ MONTHLY REVIEW Fily Years Ago” 





From a most remarkable and highly respected man, the Anglican Bishop of 
Hong Kong, R.O. Hall, we have received the following gloomy forecast—written 
months before the events in Little Rock: 


My guess is that the two really crucial problems of the world are (1) South 
Africa and (2) the United States. 

The dominant (white) people in each of them are determined to maintain 
their way of life. In each case it can only be maintained at the expense of 
‘other people, the servitude of the African people on the one hand, and the 
economic servitude of many other nations on the other. 

Both are condemned already by the profound judgments of the old Greek 
poets and old Hebrew prophets. The Greeks saw that arrogance led to disaster. 
The Hebrew prophets saw that love of money and high standard of living led 
to disaster. . 

Both these judgments, which have already fallen on the countries of 
Northwest Europe, hang over South Africa and the U.S.A. 

The writing on the wall is the panic fear underlying the white communities 
in these two countries. They are doomed, nothing can save them. 

Though what you are doing in the U.S.A. is important, I wonder, in fact, if 
you are not pitting merely human strength against an avalanche which nothing 
can prevent crashing down upon the world before our children are 
grandparents. 


Bishop Hall speaks from long residence and experience in the Orient. We 
do not share his pessimism about the future of the United States, but we 
recognize it as an extraordinarily significant fact that a man of his caliber and 
background should feel this way. 


—Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, “Notes from the Editors,” 
Monthly Review, October 1957 
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It is almost unheard of for a whole issue of MR (other than occasionally 
one of our special July-August issues) to. be devoted to, a single, contribution. 
The typical MR issue consists. of a lot of short articles. We have no intention of 
changing that. Nevertheless, we are making a rare exception in the case of 
Edward S. Herman and David Peterson’s “The Dismantling of Yugoslavia,” 
which we regard as the definitive critique at this stage both of the U.S./NATO 
role in the exploitation and exacerbation of the Yugoslavian tragedy and of the 
“Western Liberal-Left Intellectual and Moral Collapse” that made this possible. 
So effective has been the media propaganda system at presenting the 
imperialist wars in Yugoslavia in the 1990s as “humanitarian interventions” 
that this not only bolstered support for the invasions and occupations in 
Afghanistan and Iraq (in defiance of international law), but is now being 
offered as a justification for further possible “humanitarian interventions” 
elsewhere, such as Iran, thé Sudan (Darfur), Nigeria, and even Venezuela. 

The widespread failure on the left to understand the dire implications of 
such “humanitarian wars” by the United States and the other leading imperial 
powers is firmly rooted in misconceptions about the Yugoslavian case. In the 
closing paragraph of her Fools’ Crusade: Yugoslavia, NATO, and Western 
Delusions (Monthly Review Press, 2002), Diana Johnstone warned—in words 
that should certainly give us pause today—that “should the tough unilateralist 
approach of the second Bush presidency cause serious disaffection among 
allies, U.S. leaders have the option of returning to the soft approach of 
‘humanitarian war’ that proved so successful in silencing critics and rallying 
support [in Yugoslavia]. To keep that option open, the partners in crime must 


_ continue to impose their own mythical version of the 1999 NATO crusade.” The 


fundamental issue associated with such interventions has been raised by Jean 
Bricmont in his newly published Monthly Review Press book Humanitarian 
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Imperialism: Using Human Rights to Sel] War. But a deeper understanding of 
the traps laid for those who today support humanitarian wars to be carried out 
by the imperial powers is only possible through a close examination of the 
Yugoslavian case itself, presented: as the model for such interventions: hence, 
the overriding importance of Herman and Peterson’s “The Dismantling of 
Yugoslavia.” 

This summer a friend of ‘ours, Hannah Holleman, used John Bellamy Foster’s 
Naked Imperialism-(Monthly Review Press, 2006) in teaching a University of 
Oregon class on ‘social inequality. In a letter to the author on the students’ 
reactions to the book she wrote: “The overwhelming sentiment is: ‘we wish 
someone would have taught us this a long time ago’ and, ‘things make much 
more sense now.” The nature of the students’ response points to the central 
problem that Monthly Review Press and the left in general face in this country. 
Although our critical analysis is’ crucial to understanding the most pressing 
public issues, we face. enormous problems—financial, promotional, 
distributional, and political—in getting our books, articles, and idéas into the 
hands of those who most need them, when they need them most. You can help 
by telling people about’MR and Monthly Review Press (particularly about new 
works), setting up study groups to read and discuss articles and books, getting 
the books -into your local -bookstore or library—-or by ‘encouraging course 
adoptions. You can also do reviews of the books in print and Internet 
publications or on the pages of oriline book sellers. In the face of monopolistic 

-media and distribution systems radicals have only one real option: grassroots 
promotion of ideas and materials. (An effort should also be made to get critical 
analyses to students ať a younger age. In this respect we strongly recommend a 
hew two-volume work, written for children: Howard Zinn, A Young People’s 
History of the United States, „adapted by Rebecca: Stefoff and published by 
Seven Storiés.) 
~.. This summer’ Monthly . Review Press published More Unegual Aspects of 
Class in the United States, edited by Michael'D. Yates (with contributions by 
Michael D. Yates, John Bellamy Foster, Vincent Navarro,’ William K. Tabb, 
Michael Perelman; Richard D.’ Vogel, David Roediger, Kristen Lavelle, Joe 
-Feagin, Sabiyha Prince, Martha Gimenez, Stephanie Luce, Mark Brenner, Peter 
McLaren, Ramin Farahmandpur, ‘Angela Jancius, and Michael Zweig). Many of 
the pieces have been expanded from articles‘in the special July-August 2006 
Monthly Review, ‘but there are also additional contributions and a new 
introduction. No other work currently available so clearly lays out the hidden 
costs of the class polarization“of U.S. society. You can purchase this book’ and 
other Monthly Review Press books by calling 1-800-670-9499. 

_ This month is the fortieth anniversary of the murder iri Bolivia of Ernesto 
“Che” Guevara. Four decades later Che’s legacy is greater than ever and is 
now giving fuel to the Bolivarian Revolution in Latin America. This month 
there will be material on Che on MRzine. In November we will be reprinting 
Eduardo ‘Galeano’s ‘1968 MR article on Che, “Magic Death for a Magic Life.” 
‘MR readers seeking to learn more’ about Che’s ideas are’ encouraged to read 
Michael Léwy’s The Marxism of Che Guevara (originally published by Monthly 
Review Press in 1973, now available from Rowman & Littlefield ) 
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Granier, president of the coup-plotting television station RCTV, together with 
Karen Hughes, the Under Secretary of State for Public Diplomacy and Public 
Affairs (the propaganda office of the State Department that supervises Voice of 
America and other propagandistic media coming from Washington) and the 
U.S. Congresswoman Ileana Ros-Lehtinen (R-FL, Republican- Florida). Freedom 
House also funds US institutions, such as the International Centre for. Non- 
violent Conflict (ICNVC) that gives courses in Gene Sharp’s techniques of 
“resistance”, and which has advised youth and students movements in Serbia, 
Ukraine, Georgia, Belarus and Venezuela. Its president during 2003-2005 was 
James': Woolsey, ex-Director of the CIA and. its current president, Peter 
Ackerman, is a multimillionaire banker who has sponsored “regime changes” 
in Serbia, Ukraine, and Georgia through the Albert Einstein Institute and its 
ICNVC. 


The last .company to be contracted by USAID in Venezuela was the 
Foundation of Pan-American Development (PADF), whose mission is to “support 
civil society”. The PADF has granted $937,079 to fourteen Venezuelan NGOs 
since the end of 2006. For now, the names of these groups are unknown. 


The last ‘public’ reports of USAID point out that in August 2007, they 
organised a conference with 50 mayors from all the country to cover the issue 
of “decentralisation” and the “popular networks”. This issue seems very much 
like the project that Leopoldo Lopez, opposition mayor of Chacao, is currently 
promoting. The USAID program in Venezuela promises to continiie in its efforts 
to “strengthen civil society and political partiés”, “promote decentralisation 
and ‘municipal ‘councils” ‘and’ “train human rights defenders”. The U.S. 
Congress has already approved $3.6 million for this office in Venezuela for the 
year 2007-8, which indicated that this subversion will continue. ` 


Bolivia 


_ But Venezuela is not the only target of U.S. subversion and intervention via 
USAID and its millions of dollars poured into funding opposition movements. 
In March 2004; USAID opened’ up another ‘Office of Transition Initiatives (OTD 
in Bolivia, to supposedly help “reduce tensions in zones of social conflict and 
help the country with preparations for electoral events”. In this case, USAID 
contracted the’ US company Casals & Associates, Inc. (C&A)-to manage the 
moré than $13.3 million that they had already granted to 379 organisations, 
political parties and projects in Bolivia. C&A plays the role in Bolivia which 
the DAI does in Venezuela, and just like the DAI, C&A is a company with large 
contracts with the Defence Department, the U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, the Energy 
Department, Broadcasting Board of Governance, the Voice of America, the 
Office for Transmissions (of propaganda) to Cuba, the Homeland Security 
Department, the State Department and many more. Up until today, C&A has 
worked on executing interventionist programs for the different Washington 
agencies, in more than 40 countries across the world, including Albania, 
Armenia, Bolivia, Colombia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Madagascar, Malawi, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama and Paraguay. 
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In Bolivia, USAID-OTI has focused its efforts: on combating and influencing 
the Constituent Assembly and encouraging the separatism of the regions rich 
in natura] resources, such as Santa Cruz and Cochabamba. The majority of the 
$13.3 million has been given to organisations and prograitis working towards 
“reinforcing regional governments”, with the intention of weakening the 
national government of Evo Morales; “creating: links between indigenous groups 
and democratic structures”, “offering - economic opportunities and 
communitarian development”; “civic education for emergent leaders”; and “the 
spreading of information”. The noble themes of these programs indicate that 
Washington is seeking to suffocate the national power of Evo Morales in 
Bolivia, penetrate and infiltrate the indigenous communities, which constitute 
the majority of the country, promote the capitalist model, and have influence 
over the mass media, promoting pro-U.S., pro-capitalist’ and anti-socialist 
propaganda. 


The USAID-OTI program in Bolivia is openly supporting the autonomy of 
certain regions, such as Santa Cruz, Beni, Pando and ‘Tarija, and ‘therefore 
promoting separatism and the destabilisation of the country and the 
government of Evo Morales. The National Endowment for Democracy (NED), 
another one of Washington’s financial organs, which promotes subversion and 
intervention in more than 70 countries across the world, including Venezuela, 
is also funding groups in: regions such as Santa Cruz, which fight for 
separatism. The current U.S. ambassador in Bolivia, Philip Goldberg, is an 
expert in issues of separatism, having been the head of the U.S. mission in ex- 
Yugoslavia that was divided into ministates with U.S, “help”. The Evo Morales 
government has already publicly denounced this subversion via USAID in 
Bolivia, giving notice to the U.S. government that it must obey the Jaws of the 
country or chose to leave. “The door is open”, declared the Bolivian 
government spokesperson recently, making reference to U.S. intervention in his 
country. 


Nevertheless, Washington will not go so easily. This network of intervention 
and subversion will not be so easily eradicated. President Chavez has proposed 
in his constitutional reform, a change to article 67 which included the 
prohibition of funding of groups with political aims and political campaigns by 
public: or private foreign entities. It is essential to define the concept of 

“political aims”, because in many cases, the NGOs and groups that work for 
human rights would attempt to. evade being classified as organisations with 
“political” motives. But no one can deny that human rights is fundamentally a 
political issue, and it is the terrain, more, than any other, where today 
Washington’s subversion hides, using NGOs as a cover. . 


What is clear is the urgent’ nécessity of developing strategies to impede this 
subversion in Venezuela, Bolivia and all other countries that aré today in the 
sights of the empire, and which are fighting to’ express their own’ will and 
sovereignty. 


` —°0Q00— 
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‘the country. The u S. embaiy in Caracas opened up a series of “satellite 
consulates” (American Corners) in five states across the country—without 
the authorisation of the Ministry of Foreign Relations—it has an official 
presence in regions seen as important to the energy vision of Washington. 

These. states,. Anzoátegui, Bolivar, Lara, Monagas, and Nueva Esparta 
(Margarita) are rich in oil, minerals and other natural resources, which’ 
the U.S. is seeking to control. These U.S. headquarters found spaces inside 
lawyers associations and municipal councils controlled by the opposition, 
and continue to function as centres of casas conspiring against the 
Bolivarian revolution. 


‘The work of USAID and its OTI in Venezuela has led to a deepening of 
the counterrevolutionary subversion in the country. Up until June 2007, 
more than 360 “scholarships” have been granted to social organisations, 
political parties, communities and political projects in Venezuela through 
Development Alternatives Inc. (DAI), a company contracted by USAID, 
which opened an office in the El Rosal sector of Caracas in June 2002. 
From the centre of Caracas, the DAI/USAID has given more than 
US$11,575,509 to these 360 groups and projects in Venezuela, under the 
program “Venezuela: Initiatives for the Construction of Trust” (VICC). The 
majority of the programs funded by DAI focus (according to their materials) 
on “political dialogue, public debate, citizen’s participation and the 
training and capacitation of democratic leaders”. Participating and funded 
organisations include Súmate, Primero Justicia (Justice First), Un Nuevo 
Tiempo’ (a New Time), la Alcaldía de Chacao (Mayoralty of Chacao), 
Liderazgo y Visión (Leadership and Vision), Los del Medio (Those from 
the Middle), Convive, Transparencia Internacional (International 
Transparency), Instituto Prensa y Sociedad (Media and Society Institute), 
Queremos’ Elegir (We Want to Chose), la Universidad Metropolitana 
(Metropolitan University), and other groups generally tied to the 
Opposition sector. 


USAID-OTI also funded opposition political parties, such as Primero 
Justicia (Justice First), Un Nuevo ‘Tiempo (A New Time), Acción 
Democratica (Democratic Action), COPEI, MAS (Movement Towards 
Socialism), amongst others, through the international arms of U.S. parties: 
the International Republican Institute (IRI) and the National Democratic 
Institute (NDI). Since 2002, more than seven million dollars have been 
invested as “technical assistance” to opposition parties in Venezuela by 
USAID, together with IRI and NDI. 


The so-called “defenders of human rights” in Venezuela, and NGOs 
(non-government organisations), receive a large part of their funding 
through Freedom House, another group contracted by USAID-OTI in 
Venezuela. Freedom House has sponsored events such as “The threats to 
freedom of expression in the 21st century” with the participation of Marcel 
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fundamentally subservient to post-colonial imperialism. But in its place 
has come a species of “economic” reasoning, termed ‘neoliberal, that in 
better days ta came shall be looked upon as insane. 

At the very moment that India, under intense pressure from the World 
- Bank, turned ta the neoliberal - econamic policies absurdly described as 
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Editorial. 

Now that the global EEEN E E of the last ‘Gecades 
has visibly begun to ebb, the time may be near when an account.can be . 
rendered of the damage done to humanity and the environment. High on 
the list shal] be the destruction of the first initiatives and experiments in 
scientific economic planning, that is, the’ rejection of. the use of 
intelligence, reason and foresight on a social scale and in the social, 
interest, at precisely the moment when its use became more critical than 
ever before. In India, even before the end of the cold war, the limited 
planning regime was at best a fragile adornment on an economy 
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* More Unequal 
Aspects of Class in the United States ` 
MICHAEL D. YATES 


The glaring increase in economic inequality evident in the United 
States over the past thirty years has finally made it into the pages. of the 
major media. In the past three years, the Los Angeles Times, the Wall 
Street Journal, and the New York Times have each published a series of 
articles on the subject of class. The growing economic divide has also 
caught the attention of a few prominent economists, like Joseph Stiglitz 
and Paul Krugman. Even Treasury secretary Beaty Paulson has admitted 

à~ that inequality is on the rise. 

The articles in the newspapers are ‘interesting, and informative, 
demonstrating that equality of opportunity, the shibboleth so beloved by 
our politicians, pundits, and educators, has lost a lot of its power. There 
is a chasm between the rich and poor, in terms of everything from access 
to schooling and health care to whom we marry. However, all of the 
mainstream writing on class focuses on various characteristics of 
individuals. People are in a class because of their income or their level of 
schooling. Social class, in other words, is determined by income and 
education, and society is broken down into rich, poor, arid those in the 

«middle. In the examination of the data, writers note ‘that racial 
-minorities are more likely to be poor than whites, that the middle- 
income group is shrinking, that the gap between rich and poor is 
` growing, that upward mobility (from poorer to richer) is less than it 
used to be, that in our mass consumption society it is more difficult to 
discern who is in what class, that inheritance is less important than it 
used to be, that schooling is more important than ever in determining 
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income, sand elas, mobiiity,. and so forth. 

“Not much jis said’ about ‘what ine. been driving the increase in 
inequality. What is said is either wrong (for example, the argument that 
the growing income: divide is the result of computer-generated 
technological change which has increased the need for skilled and highly 
educated workers) or superficial (for example, the argument that the 
policies of the Republican Party have been responsible for much of the 
growth in inequality). What is never said, because it cannot be said, is 
that inequality is a normal feature cf capitalist economies, and growing 
inequality is a natural consequence of capitalism when there’is a quiescent 
working class, as is the case in the United States and much of the 
world. © °° > 
The evidence for the propositions, that eianail economies are 
ptofoundly unequal and are more unequal the less collectively powerful 
. workers’ are, is overwhelming. The productive wealth—what we call the 

means of production—of every capitalist economy is owned by a tiny~ 
minority. of individuals. And this is true no matter what party is in 
power or what ‘country we are examining. Material life is always better, 
on, average, in those capitalist economies wih well-organized workers. It 

. is no accident that throughout Europe, and especially in the Scandinavian 

. nations, working people enjoy guaranteed vacations and holidays, 
subsidized‘or free health care, greater access to higher education, and 
prohibitions against arbitrary dismissal. Unions are strong there: (though 
in many places increasingly less so). In the United States, however, 
where unions are rare, workers have none of these things. Since the mid- 
1970s, the owners of the means of production have waged unrelenting: 
warfare against workers and their unions, and the results are everywhere 
appar ent —worldnemen and women have become more and more 
subservient to the vagaries and cruelties of the marketplace. If you get 
sick, too bad. If your plant closes, fend for yourself. If you get old, keep 
working: 

To say that there are classes in capitalism and that these are 
fundamentally connected to the nattire of this mode of production—that 
they in fact define the system—is just a starting point. Marx argued that 
embedded in-capital—whether in its money or physical form—is an 
antagonistic relationship between workers and their*employers. The 
essence of this relationship is the exploitation of the workers, the 4 
extraction of a surplus by the employers from their labor, necessary to 
fuel the accumulation of capital in a- milieu of intense competition. 
Unlike other modes of production such as slavery or feudalism, this 
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exploitation is hidden by the market; it.takes place behind the workers’ 
backs, so to speak. They sell their ability to work in the impersonal 
market, and it appears that the market dictates their pay. And assuming 
no overt dishonesty, it appears they get paid for each hour they work. 
But once they sell their labor power to the employer, it belongs to the 
boss just as surely as does the machinery. Inside the workplace the 
freedom of the market disappears, and the workers are driven, as 
relentlessly as possible, to produce an output far in excess of what they 
might choose to. make if they controlled the production process. This 
creates an ultimately unresolvable tension between workers and 
employers, and this tension accounts for much of the historical trajectory 
of each capitalist economy. 

Marx’s analysis of capitalism is fruitful, opening many fields of 
inquiry. If the exploitation of wage labor is central to capitalism’s 
operation, then it follows that the ability to maintain and, when possible, 


‘deepen this exploitation will also be central. Employers will be bound to 


control their workers’ labor as much as possible, to prevent them from 
being able to interfere with their own exploitation. The centralization of 
workers into factories and the use of the detailed division of labor, 
mechanization, and lean production can all be seen primarily as control 
mechanisms aimed at maintaining the surplus. That they serve to alienate 
workers and at the same time create a reserve army of labor only adds 
to the power of capital and makes it still harder for workers to intervene 
on their own behalf. Employers will be bound as well to do whatever 
they can to prevent workers from organizing collectively, since this is the 


‘one thing that can throw a monkey wrench into the drive to accumulate 


capital. If they can divide workers on any basis, they will—by skill, race, 
gender, religion, or employment. They will also organize themselves 
politically, using their superior ‘monetary resources and their near- 
monopoly of society’s productive forces, to pressure the statė to control 
labor, by force if necessary. They will wage ceaseless propaganda in favor 


‘of capitalism and against the systems enemies. 


Perhaps the most enlightening part of Marx’s theory of capitalism, 
though also the part most difficult for most people to embrace, is that if 
capitalism requires exploitation and all that goes with it, then 
exploitation cannot be eliminated within its confines. Reforms of various 
sorts are possible, even reforms that last a long time, but the liberation 
of human beings—their ability to contro} their own destinies, to develop 
their full human capacities, to live in relative harmony with one another 
and with the world around them—cannot be achieved in capitalism. 
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Poverty and misery, grotesque inequality, alienation, the. pillage of the 
environment—all will and must continue so long:as we have capitalism. 
les that simple. $ 

But if seeing capitalism WOK iie lens of class snd class struggle 
offers profound. insights, it also generates many complicating questions. 
Some of these are examined by the authors of the essays in this book. 
Can the’ categories of capital and labor be given empirical reality? Who 
exactly are the workers? Who are the capitalists? Are there other classes? 
Who constitutes the ruling class? Capital rules in the logic of the system, 
but who rules in the concrete world?! And how do. they rule? What 
connections are there among class, race, and gender? Are race and gender 
separate categories that require their own special analysis or can they 
never be examined isolated from class? How can the rest of society, the 
cultural .diménsien, .be related to the class structure? Does, class 
determine: things like.a nation’s system of schooling? What about the 
media? Art and literature? The questions asked by scientists? 

- All. of these questions are germane to what I think is the most 
important: question: How do workers. become class conscious? It would 
be reasonable to think that in the advanced capitalist countries the 
contradictions implicit in the. system would, begin to show themselves, 
and-as they wreaked, havoc on workers, the workers would begin to 
understand what was :happening to them and act accordingly. Ironically, 
though labor.forces in the rich capitalist nations have done’ many things 
to advance their life circumstances, they have not very often radically 
challenged the system itself. Instead, the most radical upheavals have 
taken: place in poor countries: Russia, China, Vietnam, Cuba,.Korea, and {A 
a few others. Today revolutionary movements are few in number (Nepal, 
Colombia, and Venezuela come to'mind), and capital is on the offensive 
and labor in retreat throughout the rich capitalist world. 

Many reasons have been put forward for the ‘Jack of class 
consciousness in the United States and its brethren capitalist nations; 
everything from business control of the media to the bureaucratization of 
the labor unions. For me two chinige stand out, which I have described 
as follows: 

Two important problems confront the unity of the world’s s workers 

First, capitalism has always developed in. the context of a nation, 

with an active and complicit .state. Second, capitalism has, from af 

its beginning, developed unevenly in different parts of the world. f 

The original capitalist nations of Europe and; later, those special 

cases of thé United States and Japan subjugated the rest of the . 
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world through their military and economic might, creating an 

imperialist system of rich and-poor capitalist nations. These twin 

developments, nationalism and’ imperialism, have erected 
substantial barriers against the unity of the workers.of the world. 

In this brief introduction, I don’t have space to fully develop this 
idea,. but an example might suffice to give readers an idea of what I 
meant. Consider the U.S. invasion of Iraq. How. did working people and’ 
their unions respond in the United States? Most workers succumbed 
immediately to the government and media propaganda frenzy. Most of 
organized labor, which represents a small fraction of U.S. workers, 
opposed the war, but the opposition, with some exceptions (such as the 
group USLAW—U.S. Labor Against War), was tepid and nothing was | 


` said about U.S. imperialism or the imperatives of the capitalist system. 


Labor’s leaders generally understood that the war in Iraq is connected to ` 
oil, but there is little evidence that this goes beyond populist arguments 
critical of big oil and government connivance with the oil companies. : 
Rank-and-file workers, especially those outside the unions, typically 
supported the war. Much of labor’s antagonism to the war ended once 
U.S. troops actually invaded Iraq. It reappeared as more U.S. soldiers 
died and as the insanity of the Bush administration became inescapably 
apparent. : However, we seldom hear horror expressed at the Iraqis 
slaughtered or hear of support for Iraqi workers and the Iraqi Jabor 
movement, both of which have been in the crosshairs of the occupiers 
and their Iraqi allies. It is easy to imagine that should the United States 
wage war against another country, such as Iran,.and especially if this 
were done under the auspices of a Democratic president, the U.S. labor 
movement would offer little resistance. 

We see in the consciousness of the working. class of the United 
States the impact of ‘scores of years of nationalism within the world’s 
biggest and most aggressive imperialist power. The same impact occurs 
in all the rich capitalist nations though probably to a lesser degree in 
most of them. Ignorance, hatred, and feelings of superiority toward the 
“Other” are so ingrained in U.S. workers, especially the white majority 
(people of color are “Others,” too), that it is very difficult for them to 
see their own employers, and the government that allies with these 
employers, as their class enemies. In such circumstances systematic class 
conscious thinking and acting become nearly impossible. And turning 
these arguments around, it is not so hard to understand why class 
consciousness has been most developed among workers and peasants in 
the poor capitalist countries. 
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_ Some of the essays in this book offer suggestions as to how we might 
break out of this consciousness impasse. Lots more work needs to be 
done. But until we figure it out and act upon our knowledge, the class 
divide will continue to grow and the conditions of the working masses 
will continue to worsen. We have our work cut out for us. 


A 


The principle of historical specificity holds for psychology as well as 
for the social sciences. Even quite- intimate features of man’s inner life 
are best formulated as problems within specific historical contexts. To 
realize that this is an entirely reasonable assumption, one has only to 
reflect for a moment upon the wide variety of men and women that is 
displayed in the course of human history....The human variety is such 
that no “elemental” psychologies, no theory of “instincts,” no principles 
of “basic human nature” of which we know, enable us to account for the 


enormous human variety of types and individuals....The very idea of some 


“human nature” common to man as man is a violation of the social and 
historical specificity that careful work in the human studies requires; at 
the very least, it is abstraction that social students have not earned the 
right to make. Surely we ought occasionally to remember that in truth 
we do not know much about man, and that all the knowledge we do 
have does not entirely remove the element of mystery that surrounds his 
variety as it is revealed in history and in biography. 
—C. Wright Mills, “Psychology and Social Science,” 
Monthly Review, October 1958 
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* Gender and. Matheniatical Ability 


The Toll of Biological Determinism 
RICHARD YORK ano BRETT CLARK ` 


In The Second Sex, Simone de Beauvoir noted that “legislators, 
priests, philosophers, writers, and scientists have striven to show that - 
the subordinate position of woman is willed in heaven” making ‘use. “of 
philosophy and theology.” When the ordained order from above fails as 
justification for explaining earthly relations, she pointed out, 
“antifeminists” draw upon “science—biology, experimental psychology. 
etc.”—-as the means to naturalize inequalities. When challenged,- they 
will claim that there is “‘equality of difference’ to the other sex”—innate 
differences in ability, but moral equality: the same formula that was used 
to justify racia] discrimination through Jim Crow laws in the United 
States. This “equal but separate” logic, de Beauvoir contended, follows 
other forms of discrimination, “whether it is a race, a caste, a class, ora - 
sex that is reduced to a position of inferiority, thè „methods of © 
justification are the same.” Social inequalities and this ideology make it 
difficult “to realize the extreme importance of social discriminations 
which seem outwardly insignificant but which produce in woman moral 
and intellectual effects so profound that they appear to spring from her 
Original nature.” In order to overcome social inequalities between the 


` sexes, she stressed, a critique of both the concrete conditions and the 


ideology that limit women’s liberty is necessary.’ 

‘Notoriously, in a speech delivered on January 14, 2005, at a conference 
focused on diversifying the science and engineering workforce, Lawrence 
Summers, then president of Harvard University, suggested that the over- 
representation of men in science and engineering in tenured positions at 
the elite universities and research institutions may be in part due to 
innate differences in ability between the sexes; reigniting debate about 
the relationship between biological characteristics and social position. 
The persistent difference in representation of men and women in these 
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fields, he posited, is the result of “the general clash ee people’s 
legitimate family desires and employers’ current desire for high power 


and high intensity, that in the special case of science and: engineering, » 


there are issues of intrinsic aptitude, and particularly of the variability of 
aptitude, and that those considerations are reinforced by what are'in fact 
lesser factors involving socialization and continuing discrimination.” 
Summers, of course, is not known: for his support of social justice. 
Among other things, he infamously issued a memorandum in 1991, while 
chief economist at the World Bank, suggesting that wealthy nations 
should export pollution to poor nations, since, as he put it, “the 
economic logic behind dumping a load of toxic waste in the lowest-wage 
country is impeccable and we should face up to that.” He was later 
secretary of treasury in the Clinton administration, before . being 
appointed president of Harvard. While at Harvard; Summers attacked 


African-American Studies professor Cornel West for his political wa 


activism. As a representative of mainstream economics, Summers’s 
comments regarding sex and science are not particularly surprising in 
themselves. But the fact that they articulate a belief that is widely held, 
and that the president of a leading educational institution and former 
cabinet member in a Democratic administration felt called to voice them 
so publicly, ‘suggests that the controversy over purported sex differences 
in scientific ability cannot be ignored. 

Following his comments, Summers was widely’ E but several 
prominent scholars nevertheless weighed-in in favor of his views. For 
éxample, MIT ‘cognitive psychologist Steven Pinker and. Cambridge 
biologist ‘ Peter -Lawrence both endorsed the view that even if gender 
discrimination was completely ended, men would stil] outnumber women 
in the physical sciences due to innate sex-based differences.? Both Pinker 
and Lawrence recognize the historical role of gender discrimination in 
creating inequalities in universities and society and support policies to 
address such conditions. However, their arguments in support of innate 
sex-based differences center: on claims that men are better at 
mathematical problem solving and spatial visualization, while women are 
superior at mathematical calculation. These differences, it is contended, 
in part, explain ‘the under-representation of women in science and 
. engineering. 


Biological justifications for gender inequality have of course been a. 


mainstay of modern supporters of sociobiology and its more recent 
descendant evolutionary psychology. For example, in the same year he 
published his influential book Sociobiology, the Harvard biologist Edward 
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O. Wilson argued for a biological predisposition for the gendered 

division of labor: p 
ga In hunter-gatherer societies, men -hunt and women stay at home. 

This strong bias persists in most agricultural and industrial 

societies and, on that ground alone, appears to have a genetic 

origin....My own guess is that the genetic bias is intense enough 

to cause a substantial division of labor even in the most free and 

most egalitarian of future societies... Even with identical 

education and equal access to all professions, men are likely to 
continue to- play a disproportionate role in political life, business 
and science.‘ 

Such essentialist views are hardly new even if arrayed in fashionable 
clothing. The argument that social inequalities are a reflection of an 
immutable natural order predates the formalization of sociobiology in the . 
latter part of the twentieth century. As the late Harvard paleontologist 

4~ Stephen Jay Gould has noted, “[RJesurgences of biological determinism 
correlate with episodes of political retrenchment, particularly with 
campaigns for reduced government spending on social programs.”* Given 
that we are in a period of political retrenchment, it should be no surprise 
that those in power invoke biology as a justification of social inequality 
and that this invocation receives considerable’ public attention. Hence it 
remains as important as ever to assess the scientific evidence for and the 

real consequences of biological explanations of social inequality.. f 

‘Richard Lewontin and Richard Levins expound that the prevailing 
scientific approach to “biology...plays a central role in creating an 

x ideology of the inevitability of the structure of society” and its social 
relations.* Gender inequalities are determined to be “the consequence of 
unequal distributions of temperament, skill and cognitive power, 
manifestations of genetically determined differences between individuals, 
races and the sexes.” These attempts to naturalize differences between 
men and women as expressions of “essentially biological sex differences” 
via scientific claims “represent a systematic selection, misrepresentation, 
or improper extrapolation of the evidence, larded. with prejudice and 
basted in poor theory, and...far from accounting for present divisions, 
they serve as ideologies that help perpetuate them.” Such biological 
determinism veils the long history of social inequalities that contribute 
to contemporary social relations and differences between the sexes. 

A 2007 report, Behind the Pay Gap, by Judy Goldberg Dey and 
Catherine, Hill, indicates that women have slightly higher grade point 
averages than men in colleges and universities in every major, including 
math and science. Nonetheless, women one year after college, working’ 
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full time, receive approximately 80 percent of the income of their male 
counterparts. The pay gap between men and: women increases through 
the years: “Ten years after, graduation, women working full time earn | 
only 69 percent as much as men working full time earn.” Even within 
female-dominated occupations, the gender pay gap persists. Dey and Hill 
point out that even accounting for such things as different gender choices 
and characteristics does not explain pay disparity between men and 
women. 

With regard to the representation of women in the physical sciences 
and mathematics, there is certainly something to be explained. Among 
the ‘top fifty departments in the United States (from 2001 to 2003), 
women received only 25 percent of the PhDs in the physical scierices and 
mathematics and 15 percent of the PhDs in engineering. More extreme 
than this, in these same departments, only 6 percent of full professors in 
the physical sciences and 4 percent in engineering are women.’ The 
question is not whether there is gender inequality in the sciences—there 
clearly is—but rather whether this inequality stems from differences in 
innate ability or the operation of our social institutions. This question is 
all the more important, given that assumptions are made in regards to 
intrinsic abilities of men and women based upon a social determination 
that science and engineering represent the pinnacle of human intellect. - 

Our aim here is to evaluate the scientific’ claims used -to justify 
inequality via biological determinist arguments, particularly with regard 
to the underrepresentation of women in mathematics and the physical’ 
sciences, and to consider the consequences of those claims. Although we 
do not condemn questions about biologically based differences across x 
human groups—be they genders, races, or other categorizations—as 
illegitimate as a topic of scientific inquiry, we do question why the 
search for such differences receives considerable political support and 
media attention and why the finding of any minuscule, tenuous, and 
therefore dubious “difference” is so readily held up as a cause (rather 
than efféct) of social inequality. Furthermore, we do not assert that those 
who espouse biological deterministic views are intentionally acting to 
further oppression—indéed, we accept that many of those holding such 
views are sincere and believe in fair and equal treatment of individuals— 
but we believe it is important to critique the social and political context 
that fosters and disséminates such views. The acceptance of the view 
that men are innately superior to women in math and science is 
remarkably widespread, despite the questionable nature of most evidence 
supporting such a position. Of course, the problem with widespread 
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belief in innate differences in intellectual abilities of a more than trivial 
magnitude across the sexes is not simply that it is almost surely false, 
but that it serves to reproduce the inequalities it purports to explain. 
Despite the attention paid to claims of substantial differences in 
various types of abilities—including mathematical, spatial, and verbal— 
between the sexes, it is ‘remarkable that most research finds these 
differences to be trivial or small (even assuming that they can be 
measured properly and that all intervening factors can be accounted 
for). For example, using large national datasets on mathematical 
performance among children in the United States, sociologists Erin 
Leahey and Guang Guo found that there was only “a slight, late-emerging 
male advantage in mathematics among the general population of 


_ students,” with “no male advantage until later in high school, where the 


largest gender difference is 1.5%.”! Furthermore, they did not even find 
large differences among high-scoring students, where it is commonly 
assumed that males will be most dominant. Using meta-analysis of 
existing research, psychologist Janet Shibley Hyde and her colleagues 
have found that not only are differences in mathematical performance 
across genders typically small, they have generally decreased over time 
(indicating that they are mutable), often favor women, particularly at 
younger ages, and that the gender that scores higher differs across. ethnic 
groups.” Furthermore, research shows that differences in mathematical 
performance among children across nations dwarf gender differences 
within nations. These types of findings have led Hyde to propose the 
“gender similarities hypothesis,” which holds that men and women are 


-similar on most psychological variables, counter to the widespread, but 


largely unsupported, assumption that there are substantia] gender 
differences." 

In light of these research findings, it appears that the existence of 
significant differences in mathematical performance across genders has 
not even been established. Furthermore, to the extent that differences 
have been demonstrated, they have not been compellingly shown to be 
innate or inevitable. Differences in abilities between the sexes may well 
be due simply to disparities in opportunities, socialization, and other 
environmental forces that are potentially mutable in their entirety. The 
measured differences in ability within genders far exceed differences 
between them. Given the lack of support for the existence of substantial 
differences in mathematical ability between men and women, it seems 
implausible to claim -that the striking gender imbalance in science 
departments in the academy is principally a reflection of sex-based 
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biological differences—an assumption all the more implausible given the 
still very wide social divisions separating the sexes in'today’s society. 

One problem with the uncritical acceptance of biological explanations 
of gender inequalities is, of course, that it can undermine efforts to end 
discrimination and improve opportunities for all people. Another: less 
appreciated problem is that the prevalence of biological determinist views 
on gender and mathematical ability can actually lead’ directly to ‘the 
under-petformance of women in mathematics, as has been demonstrated 
experimentally by psychologists at the University of British Columbia: 
Ilan Dar-Nimrod and Steven J. Heine performed an experiment where 
over a hundred female. university students who were screened for 
mathematical proficiency were randomly assigned to four test conditions, 
taking a Graduate Record Exam-like test, without knowing the purpose 
of the study. In all: test conditions, there were two math sections 
separated by a verbal section. The verbal section contained a’ reading 
comprehension essay, the subject of which was the focus of the 
experimental manipulation. Of-the four test conditions, in one (1) the 
essay asserted that sex differences in math performance were due to 
genetics; in another (2). that the: differences were because of teachers 
biased expectations during forniative years, an experiential explanation; 
in yet another (3) that there are no math-related gender differences; and, 
finally, another (4) did not mention math, but primed the topic of sex-by_ 
discussing women’s identity. Of the four. groups of subjects, » those 
experiencing test conditions 2 and 3 performed effectively the same as 
one another on the second test, but performed:on average significantly 
better than did those experiencing test conditions l'and 4 (which did - 
not differ significantly in their performance from one another). 

The results point to the conclusion that emphasizing either that there 
is no difference between the sexes or that differences are due to 
experiential causes, rather than ‘genetic ones, can lead to better 
mathematical performance in women. The similar performance of those 
subjected to the genetic explanation and those that were:primed on the 
topic of sex without presenting the sex-related stereotype about math 
performance led the researchers to suggest that “People appear to 
habitually think of some sex differences in genetic terms unless. they are 
explicitly provided with experiential arguments.” They further concluded 
that, “These findings raise discomforting questions regarding the effects 
that scientific theories can have on those who learn about them and the 
obligation that. scientists have to be mindful of how their work is 
interpreted.” The- persistence of a vender “stereotypé threat”—in 
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combination with other social barriers—could “exacerbate the gender gap 
in science.’ 

There is a long Prk tragic history of justifying inequality via “the 
invocation of supposedly objective, value-free research, which in hindsight 
can be recognized as fundamentally flawed." Stanford neurobiologist’ Ben 
Barres articulates the concern about the toll of biological determinism 
and the responsibility of scholars particularly well: “It is incumbent upon 
those proclaiming gender differences in abilities to rigorously address: 
whether suspected differences are real before suggesting that a whole 
group of people is innately wired to fail.”” The evidence indicates that 
there are clear negative consequences that can be created as a result of 
actively promoting the argument for innate gender differences in abilities. 

Certainly individual human beings differ in behavior, and these 
differences are related to the biology of each individual, but as Richard 
Lewontin, Steven Rose, and Leon Kamin explain “the determinants of 
behavior are irredeemably interactive and ontogenetic.” Individuals— 
including their capabilities and potentials—are influenced by their 
biology, culture, environment, and history. We cannot “divide behavior 
chronologically into a portion given by biology and another given by 
culture.” We must avoid the “reductionist trap” that assumes that 
“biological difference is primary and causative of the ‘higher level’ 
psychological one; both are different aspects of the same unitary 
phenomenon,” Our social history and biology both constrain and enable 
human beings. “But the division of causality between distinct biological 
and social causes which then may interact misses the real nature of their 
codetermination.” Rather than being constrained by a few internal, innate 
causes, human beings are able to employ their “brains, hands, and 
tongues” to ‘recreate themselves and the natural world. Our biology, in 
part, has provided the means through which humans make history within 
the historical-structural conditions (natural and social) of the present, 
but it does not determine social outcomes.” In order to enhance the 
potential of all people to excel, we must address the socio-historical 
conditions that influence social inequalities and struggle against these 
conditions to forge the path for a new social order. 

The recent and sharp rise in the social achievement of women in U.S. 
society clearly belies claims that gender inequalities are immutable. For 
example, between 1970 and 2004, the percentage of physicians who are 
women rose more than three-fold, from 7.6 percent to 26.6 percent. 
Likewise, in a few years, from 1994 to 2002, the percentage of lawyers 
who are women rose from 23 percent to over 29 percent.” Although these 
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Statistics show that we are still a long way from gender equality in 
medicine and law, they also clearly demonstrate that social inequalities 
can change dramatically in a short space of time. Rather than assuming 
little can be done to reduce gaps between men and women, it would be 
more productive and more just to work to narrow these gaps. 

Our point here has been to argue that, despite common perceptions 
to the contrary, the evidence in support of sex-based differences in math 
performance is surprisingly weak, does not.convincingly show that any 
differences are genetic in origin, and that perpetuating biologically 
deterministic views can actually generate differences in performance. We 
are not suggesting that it should be taboo to ask questions about innate 
differences across human groups—we fully support the right of scholars 
to free inquiry. However, we also think that it is important to be 
particularly skeptical when scientific findings fit all too comfortably with 
prevailing social prejudices and the interests of dominant social groups, 
especially if they are put forward at the expense of addressing important - 
social barriers. Insightfully, de Beauvoir indicated that as long as “woman 
is the Other? all justifications of inequalities should be cast under - 
suspicion. z 
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Remembering Che Guevara—forty Years On ` 
l. The Death and Life of Che 


JOHN J. SIMON 


` By the time Ernesto Che Guevara (1928-67) was executed on October 

8, 1967, in La Higuera, Bolivia by soldiers under the direction of an agent 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, he had become a kind of ‘ideological 
“fetish” for his Washington adversaries. For them Guevara was. not 
-simply some “terrorist” or “insurgent”—words used to describe him and 
his Cuban revolutionary comrades then, just as they are used to describe 
those who resist Western imperial designs today. He was something new 
inthe context of the post-Second World War Cold War. The United 
States and its clients claimed they were engaged in a struggle to staunch . 
_ “Soviet aggression”; Moscow saw itself as. engaged in a contest .of 
competing systems: capitalism versus ‘socialism. But from the outset of 
his political life, Che’s perspective was burnished in and energized by 
the immiseration and oppression he confronted in the “Third World.” 

Traveling through South America and witnessing its povérty and 
oppression in the 1940s, resisting the overthrow of Guatemalan 
_ democracy and fighting in Cuba’s revolutionary war in the 1950s, and 
joining a futile campaign to resist the imposition of neo-colonialism in 
sub-Saharan Africa in 1965, Guevara developed a profound understanding A 
that economic exploitation, political domination, and their 
consequences—violence and racism, disease and starvation—were integral 
to the “world system” of the West, led by the United States. Three 
decades before it became a central mantra of progressive and radical 
struggle, Che challenged the globalization of wealth as a rip-off of “this 
great mass of humanity” as he called the numberless inhabitants of Asia, 
Africa, and “his” America in his speech to the United Nations in 1964. 
Responding for them he cried “enough!” (During this visit he met with, 
among others, MR’s Harry Magdoff who asked what socialist intellectuals 
could do. Not untypically Che responded “teach us.”) . 

In the days ‘that followed, Che returned to Havana where, with Fidel d 


Ran 


When he was an editor at Random House, Jonn J. Simon published the first English- 
language paperback edition of Guevara’s Guerrilla Warlare (originally published 
in cloth by Monthly Review Press). 
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Castro’s support, he resigned all of his government PATE A had 
been minister of industry and president of Cuba’s natiónal bank—and 
quietly joined the anti-imperialist struggle, first in Africa and later-in the 
poorest part of Latin America in the Bolivian highlands: Both of these 
campaigns failed, the latter resulting in his murder. One would have 
thought that the State Department could have successfully gloated. ‘But 
confounding the U.S. propaganda machine, the worldwide response was 
first to mourn (and in some instances mythologize) and then to celebrate 
Guevara’s life: to make good use of his words and his image to mobilize 
multitudes in the decades-long struggle against imperialism.. It wasn’t 
only. relatively privileged university students who hung Che posters on 
their walls. Cuban photographer Alberto Korda’s resonant image could 
also be found in rude dwellings without electricity or plumbing whose 
occupants understood the terms of the struggle as well as Che did. 

Indeed, in his final hours, to one of his captors who wanted to know 
why he fought, Guevara responded, “Can’t you see that state in. which 
the peasants live? They are almost like savages, living in a state of 
poverty that depresses the heart, having only one room in which to sleep 
and cook and no clothing to wear, abandoned like animals....Just as he 
is born [the peasant] dies without ever seeing improvemeit.in his human 
condition.” 

One should not forget that Che was a prolific writer, trenchant 4 as 
well as elegant. His essay, “Socialism and the New Man in Cuba,” was 
first published in the Uruguayan left-wing magazine Marcha, in 1965. In 
that piece, considered by many to be his defining statement on: the 
_ nature of socialism, Che argued: that it was not the. case that, the 
individual disappears under socialism; rather, he asserted, the individual 
is at the moral heart of the revolutionary struggle, an . ongoing 
undertaking in which even one’s'life can be given. ‘He also wrote Guerrilla 
Warfare (1960), a handbook for armed struggle but also widely read by 
student revolutionaries in the first world who saw it as a metaphor for 
the ongoing fight for social justice even in the face of apparently 
insuperable odds. And he is widely remembered for. his “Create Two, 
Three...Many Vietnams, That Is the Watchword,” written for the January 
1966 opening conference of Organization of Solidarity with the Peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America (OSPAAAL, also referred to as the 
Tricontinental, founded at Guevara’s urging). In that letter Che called for 
worldwide support for the Vietnamese revolution as but one form of the 
kinds of struggles necessary in the battle for socialism. He concluded 


with the ringing statement, la S 
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Hf we, on a small point on the map’ of the world, fulfill our duty 
and place-at the disposal of the struggle whatever little we are | 
able to’ give—our. lives, our sacrifice—it can happen that one of | 
_these days we will draw our last breath on a bit of earth not our 
own, yet already ours, watered with our blood. Let it be known 
that we have measured the scope of our acts and that we consider 
ourselves no more than a part of the great army of the proletariat. 
“But we feel ‘proud at having’ learned from the Cuban revolution and 
from its leader [Fidel Castro] the great lesson to be ‘drawn from 
its position in this part of the world: “Of what difference are the . 
dangers to a man or a people, or the ‘sacrifices they make, when 
what is at stake is the destiny of humanity?”.... 


‘Wherever death may surprise us, let it be welcome if our battle 

‘cry has reached even one receptive ear, if another hand reaches out 

to take up our arms, and other men come forward to join in our 

funeral dirge with the rattling of machine guns and ‘with new cries 

of battle and victory. 

Nearly four decades later, in 2006, Evo Morales, a coca farmer, the 
son of indigenous peasants, and newly elected president of Bolivia, 
remembered Che and “the millions all over Latin America who have 
fallen” and promised that “We will carry on fighting for the liberation of 
Bolivia and the Americas....The struggle that Che Guevara left 
uncompleted, we shall complete.” 


A 


_ Eduardo ‘Galeano, who wrote the essay that follows in 1967 as a 
response to the murder of Che, is a radical Uruguayan journalist and 
novelist. He began his writing-career as an editor of the weekly Marcha 
and later of the Montivedeo daily Epoca. In 1971 he wrote Open Veins of 
Latin America (Monthly Review Press), his best known work. In it he 
surveys the history of Latin America from the time of the European 
conquest and analyzes its economic and political domination by European 
and later U.S. imperialism. The book remains a kind of anti-imperialst 
bible for new generations of young Latin Americans and has even inspired 
a Venezuelan punk band and Argentine and Brazilian rock groups, among 
others.’ In 1973 Galeano fled a military coup to Argentina where in 1976 
he was added to a list slated for summary execution by death squads 
and fled again, this time to Spain. There he wrote a masterful three- 
volume narrative of the history of the western hemisphere, Memory of 
Fire. Using the devices of fiction’ it is nonetheless populated with the 
men and women of history: politicians, artists, revolutionaries, workers, 
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powerful and powerless, known and unknown. Galeano begins with 
indigenous creation myths and follows the centuries-long history of 


- individual and mass struggle. His work is often compared to that of 


John Dos Passos and Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Galeano is also the author 
of Days and Nights of Love and War, published in 1983 by Monthly 


Review Press. ' 


2. Magic Death for a Magic Life 
EDUARDO GALEANO 


I believe in the armed struggle as the only solution for peoples 
who fight to free themselves, and I am consistent with my beliefs. 
Many will call me an adventurer, and that I am; but of a different 
kind—of those who risk their skins to test their truths. It may be 
that this will be the end. 1 don’t seek it, but it is within the 
; logical calculus of probabilities. If it should be so, I send you a 
last embrace. I have loved you much, but I have not known how to 
express my affection; | am extremely rigid in my ‘actions, and I 
think that sometimes you did not understand me. Besides, it -` 
wasn’t easy to understand me, but just believe me today. Now, a 
will that 1 have polished with an artist’s loving care will sustain 
weak legs and tired lungs. 1 will do it....Give a thought once in 
awhile to this little soldier of fortune of the 20th century. 


When these lines, sent by Che Guevara to his parents a short time 
after his disappearance, reached Buenos Aires, his mother, Celia, was 
already dead. She had died without being able to communicate with her 
son. She didn’t receive this “last embrace,” this farewell which contained 
the premonition of the news that has just shaken the entire world. “In 
our dif-ficult job of revolutionary, death is a frequent accident,” he had 
once written, on the occasion of the death of an intimate friend; his 
letter to the Tricontinental ends by greeting the death that will arrive, 
providing that it will give rise to “new cries of battle and victory.” A 
Nn ar eA oF ee mn a ee ee 
This essay, first published in Monthly Reviewin January 1968, appeared in Spanish 
in Galeano’s Reportajes in 1967. Subsequent eyewitness reports and research have 
revealed minor discrepancies in the text. Among these is the name of Che’s 
executioner, not “Lieutenant Pra” as Galeano wrote then, but one Mario Teran, a 
Bolivian army sergeant led by U.S. Army Special Forces and the CIA (see the filler 
that fallows). Because the essay’s political, historical, and emotional insights endure, 
it is published here in its original form, uncorrected. —Eds. 
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thousand itimes he said that to die was so very possible and, 
nevertheless, so very insignificant. He knew this very well: regarding. his 
own successive deaths and resurrections, he himself asserted that he had 
seven lives. 

The last one ran out as he had proposed. He placed, iel in the 
path of death without asking for permission or excuses: he went to meet 
it in the dusty, broken land of the Yuro, at the head of men surrounded 
by the Army; his legs were shot from under ‘him and he continued 
fighting, seated a couple of hours, until the M-l leapt from his hands, 
destroyed by a direct hit. Despite the courage of the handful of guerrillas 
who fought for the wounded man from mid-afternoon until the first 
shadows of evening, he was captured alive by the many soldiers: The 
bodies of Che’s comrades, who fought in hand-to-hand combat, would 
later be exhibited at his side, with heads beaten in by gun butts and 
bodies full of bayonet wounds. 

After the battle, at the end of a night and a day, the waiting became 
insupportable in the military camp in the hollow of Higueras. Lieutenant 
Pra could no longer stand the chal-lenging silence of that sly smile and 
that invincible, slightly melancholy look: he placed the barrel of his 38- 
caliber pistol against Che’s left side and stopped his heart with a single 
shot. The Barrientos government has not yet said if it will pay the 
patriotic lieutenant the $5,000 offered as a reward. A few hours later the 
still warm body, tied to the landing runners of a helicopter, was. borne 
over the inhospitable land fissured by the sun to where the mountains 
open toward the Amazon River basin. In the “Senor Malta” hospital of 
the little town of Vallegrande, Che was exhibited to a. group of 
newspapermen and photographers. Afterwards, he disappeared, along 
with-a fat, bald-headed man who was giving orders in English. A liter of 
formaldehyde chad „been injected into the cadaver. Barrientos said that 
Che had been buried, while Ovando’ declared that he had been 
cremated—in a place where there are no technical means of doing so. 
They: announced that they had cut off his hands. In the end, the Bolivian 


government was left with two embalmed fingers and photostatic copies., 


‘of the guerrillero’s diary; the fate of the body and of the original diary is 
a CIA secret. 

Innumerable legends have already been woven around the life and the 
death, so full of contradictions and mystery, of this hero of our time: 
some, very few, are the fruit of the unlimited capacity for infamy of 
certain bastards who swoop like crows over the memory of Che dead, 
although.they would have been incapable of looking Che, alive, in the 
eye; others, almost all, come from the popular imagination, which already 
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celebrates the immortality of the fallen hero before the infinite invisible 
altars of our Latin America. 

“I began to think of the best way to die in that moment in which al] 
seemed lost. | remembered an old story of Jack London, where the 
protagonist, leaning against a tree trunk, prepares to end his life with 
dignity.” Thus wrote Che, remembering a decisive instant: in the 
slaughter that followed the landing of the Granma on the Oriente coast 
in Cuba. Eleven years have passed since that first brush with death. 
Now, one by one, I examine the radiophotos which have caught this 
immobile body from every angle, the holes where the lead penetrated the 
flesh, the smile at the same time ironic and tender, proud and full of 
compassion, which a worse-than-cretin has confused with a sneer of 
cruelty. I remain with my eyes fastened on the guerrillero’s face, the 
magnificent face of this Christ of the Rio’ Plata, and I feel like 
congratulating it. 

On the day of his baptism of fire, in a place in Cuba called Alegria de 
Pio, Che made the decision that would definitively mark his destiny: “I 
had before me a knapsack full of medicines and a box of bullets; together 
the two were too heavy to carry. I took the box of bullets, leaving the 
knapsack behind, when I crossed the clearing between me and the cane 
field.” In the already mentioned farewell to his parents, Che said, 
“Almost ten years ago, I wrote you another farewell letter. As I 
remember, I lamented not being a better soldier and a better doctor; the 
second no longer interests me. I’m not such a bad soldier.” 

He chose a post in the revolution’s front line, and he chose it forever, 
without allowing himself the benefit of doubt nor the right to change his 
mind; this is the unique case of a man abandoning a revolution already 
made by him and a handful of comrades, to throw himself into the 
launching of another. He didn’t live for the victory but for the struggle, 
the ever-necessary, never-ending struggle against indignity and hunger. 
He didn’t even allow himself the privilege of looking back at the beautiful 
fire rising from the bridges he had burned behind him. Che never lost 
any time. 

It wasn’t because of asthma, as a Buenos Aires daily thought; nor was 
it the fruit of the oblique and sophisticated resentment of a patrician 
who had lost social status, as a mass circulation magazine insinuated. 
Che’s apprenticeship in solidarity can easily be traced in his life, and the 
word solidarity offers the only key to understanding him, although it 
doesn’t appear in the vocabulary of Ongania’s scribes. 

An infinite number of possibilities fanned out before the eyes of the 
young Guevara, recently come from the mountains of Cordoba to the 
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asphalt of Buenos Aires. He worked twelve hours a day, six to support 
himself and six studying; he was a brilliant medical student, but at the 
same time he read complicated treatises on higher mathematics, wrote 
poems, and undertook ambitious archeological investigations. At 17 he 
began to edit a “Philosophical Dictionary,” because he found out that the 
students, and he himself, needed it. 

In 1950, a picture of Che, who at that time was signing his name 
“Ernesto Guevara Serna,” appeared in an advertisement in El Gráfico 
along with a letter sent to the representatives of “Micron” bicycle 
motors. In it, Che said that he had traveled 4,000 kilometers, the length 
of 12 Argentine provinces, and that the little motor had responded well.. 

The trade union leader, Armando March, youthful friend of Che, has 
recalled that when Ernesto was a student, his mother had a breast 
operation; it was feared that she had a tumor. Ernesto improvised in his 
house a small laboratory where he began to make feverish experiments 
with guinea pigs, slide specimens, and oil solutions in an attempt to 
save her life. With March, Che had wanted to go to Paraguay to fight 
against Morinigo: Intelligent, with many interests, with an innate, 
seductive power that his later life would only confirm and strengthen, 
the young Ernesto Guevara was no resentful dandy but a young man open 
to adventure, without clear political ideas, and with a pronounced 
tendency to demonstrate to himself that he could do the impossible: the 
continual asthma attacks—which for so many years obliged his father to 
sleep seated at his bedside so that the son could pass the night reclining 
on his breast—did not prevent him from playing football and rugby, 
although at the end of the games his friends often had to carry him off 
the field. Asthma kept him from going to school after his fourth year, 
but arrangements were made for him to take the examinations.on his 
own, and he later achieved an excellent average in high school. The war 
against asthma was the first war that Che fought and won—won in the 
sense that he never permitted the asthma to make his decisions for him. 

This great Latin American fighter was declared unfit for military 
service in the Argentine army. Consequently, Che crossed the Andes by 
motorbike and entered Peru on foot, attracted by the legend of Macchu 
Picchu. The patients in a leprosarium constructed a raft for him and his 
friend Alberto Granados, who together followed a river from the heart of 
the Brazilian jungle to Colombia. In Iquitos they were football coaches. 
Deported from Bogotá, Che finally reached Miami in an airplane 
transporting race horses. 

A second trip through Latin America took him to Bolivia—-to the 
streets of La Paz where miners paraded in triumph with sticks of 
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‘dynamite at their belts—and later to Guatemala. “We couldn’t see el Che 


in Ernesto Guevara,” some Guatemalan revolutionaries who had known 
him during the time told me years later. He was then only a functionary 
in the agrarian reform, or an Argentine confined to bed in a pension full 
of exiles from Peru’s APRA [American Popular Revolutionary. Alliance]. 
On the other hand, Ernesto Guevara did discover el Che in Guatemala; 
he found himself in the euphoria and the defeat of the Guatemalan 


revolution, in the victories and errors of the process of‘reform which was 
‘taking place, and: in the impotent rage with which he witnessed the fall 


of the Arbenz regime. Paradoxically, it was a boat from United Fruit’s 
White Fleet which had carried Guevara to the country where me 
definitive socialist passion would be revealed. 

He could have been a distinguished doctor from the North bids or a 
well-known specialist in blood or skin diseases, a professional politician 
or a pampered technocrat; he could have been a coffee-house charlatan, 
as brilliant as he was mocking and audacious, or an adventurer enjoying 
adventure for its own sake. Years later, he could have chosen to remain 
the idolized leader of a revolution already consecrated by success. 

. The Right is always eager to push the revolutionaries onto a 
psychoanalyst’s couch, to diagnose rebellion by reducing it to the clinical 
frame of some basic frustration, as if militancy and commitment were no 
more than the result of an unchanneled aggressivity, the product of a 


. warped personality. Che was the living example that revolution is the 


purest form of brotherhood, but also the most demanding, the most 
difficult. It was not a pathological outlet for a young gentleman from a 
“good family” which had seen better days, but a continuous act of love 
and generosity performed without regard for personal interest; very few 
men in the history of our time have renounced so much, and so 
repeatedly, in exchange for one or two hopes and without asking for any 
personal reward. Without asking for anything except first place at the 
hour of sacrifice and danger and last place at the hour of recompense 
and security. Very few men in the history of our time have had so many 
alibis to offer their consciences: the relentless attacks of asthma or the 
extremely important role he played in the construction of socialism in 
Cuba. He himself has recounted how difficult it was for him sometimes 
to climb a mountain during the Sierra Maestra period: “I remember the 
efforts the guajiro Crespo made to help me walk in those moments: 
when I couldn’t go any further and asked to be left behind, he said, 
using the choice vocabulary of our troops: ‘You shit of an Argentine, 
yowre going to walk or be driven along by my gunbutt.’” Despite the 
permanent challenge of asthma, Che had known how to be the best 
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gaint of Colonel Bayo, in Mexico, when Fidel Castro’s men were 
training themselves for the revolution. In those days in Mexico, Che 
earned his living. taking pictures of children in the plazas ‘and selling 
small prints of the Virgin of Guadalupe; deported by the government, he 
fled from the airport and re-established contact with his comrades. 

Before Mexico, he had also begun another secret war, the fight against 
cynicism and the lack of faith that seem inherent in the mocking spirit 
of the-pedple of Rio Plata, particularly those from Buenos Aires. When, 
in a‘cafe in Costa Rica, he listened to a bunch of noisy young Cubans 
talking about the assault on Moncacla and of the revolution that was 
going to be made against Batista, Che commented: “Why don’t they tell 
another cowboy story?” In Mexico these same youths introduced him; 
some time later, to a giant recently liberated from the prison on the Isle 
of Pines. His name was Fidel Castro. 

Recently, in Buenos Aires, I had the undeserved pr ivilege of reading 
the létter that Che’s mother tried to send him shortly before she died, 
and which never reached its destination because Guevara had already 
disappeared for the time being. As if she sensed her impending death, in 
-that letter the ‘mother announced that she would tell him what she had 
to'say as naturally and directly as possible, and she asked him to answer 
in kind: “I don’t kriow if we have lost the candor with which we used to 
treat each other or if we never had‘it; we have always spoken to each 
other in that lightly ironic tone which we who live on the banks of La 
Plata use, aggravated by our own still more private family code....” Che 
must have given her some intimation ‘of his immediate destiny, because 
in another paragraph Celia says: “Yes, you would always be a foreigner. It 
seems to be your permanent destiny.” ` 

A close friend of Che’s mother explained it to me this way: 


“Che’s inner circle is very wide now in Cordoba and his girl friends 
are légion; if one were to believé them, Che’s life wouldn't have 
been long enough to give each of them two kisses in a doorway. 
But the ‘truth is that he had a tremendous magnetism. Do you: 
realize that this boy; who listened to Vivaldi, read Heidegger, and 
travelled throughout the continent was tempted by practically every 
option? | think it was Trotsky, Pm not sure, who said that the 

‘‘most admirable revolutionary is the one who is in a position to 
choose: something else, büt who prefers the revolution. From that 
time on, solitude became, in a way, an obligation. He could not 
allow any tie to be as strong as the tie to the revolution itself. He 
always had a deep need for totality and purity. 


‘And, in fact, this man, for whom the doors of professional and 
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worldly success were wide open, became the most puritan of the Western 
revolutionary leaders. In Cuba, he was the Jacobin of the revolution: “Be 
careful, Che’s coming!” the Cubans would warn, only half in jest. This 
need for totality and purity was translated into an insuperable capacity 
for personal sacrifice; he was so intransigent with himself that he did 
not permit himself a single weakness, a single accommodation, in order 
to have a solid basis for the great demands he made on others. He 
lacked the flexibility of Fidel Castro, who has given numerous proofs of 
his skill in handling political negotiations, from the time he made deals 
with God and the Devil on the way to winning power in the mountains 
and the plains. From the time he became a guerrilla fighter, Che seems 
to have lived by the slogan, “All or nothing!” It is not difficult to 
imagine the bitter struggles this refined intellectual had to wage against 
a consciousness frequently tempted by doubt, in order to gain finally 
this iron certainty, this astonishing ideological rigor: 

“He is perhaps the most fascinating legend of Latin America since El 
Dorado,” wrote the London Times. In Madrid a Falangist daily compared 
him with the conquistadores, for the. breath-taking magnitude of his 
enterprise, and Azul y Blanco, the organ of Argentine right-wing 
nationalism, affirmed that he was “a nineteenth-century hero.” Fidel 
Castro says he will never be able to speak of him in the past tense, and 
even General Ovando recognizes that he was “a hero in any part of the 
world.” President René Barrientos, described, with reason, as an “idiot” 
by Che in his war diary, declares that “an idealist has died.” The priest 
Hernan Benitez, who was Evita Perdn’s confessor, exalts the figure of the 
fallen chief in these terms: “As the Jews of the Old Testament believed 


„in the immortality of the Prophet Elias, the medieval Spanish in that of 


the Cid Campeador and the Welsh in that of King Arthur, it is also 
possible that, in the years to come, the soldiers of the Third World will 
believe they feel the luminous presence of Che Guevara in the fury of the 
guerrilla battles.” 

I recall a certain phrase of Paul Nizan: “There is no great work that is 
not also an accusation against the world.” The life of Che Guevara, so 
perfectly confirmed by his death, is, like all great works, an accusation, 
formed in this case of bullets aimed at a world, our world, which 
converts the majority of men into beasts of burden for the minority of 
men, and con-demns the majority of countries to slavery and misery for 
the benefit of the minority of countries; it is also an accusation against 
the egoists, the cowards, the conformists who do not throw themselves 
into the adventure of changing it. 
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Liberal ideology insists that a society in which conscious solidarity is 
the dominating .attitude/approach is impossible, because humans are 
primarily and perpetually motivated by individual material incentives. But 
the revolutionary process that Venezuela embarked upon in 1999, known 
as the “Bolivarian Revolution,” is challenging the core liberal tenet that 
narrow self-interest is the immutable human condition. 

In common with notions of participatory democracy and democratic 
socialism, the Bolivarian process asserts that solidarity and collective 
action are possible because individuals’ preferences (i.e., needs and 
desires) are socially and historically constructed through their practices. 
Rather than being invariably egoistic, humans can come to value social 
solidarity if institutions are designed to facilitate and not to penalize 
cooperation. 

Reacting to Venezuela’s experience with liberal representative 
democracy and neoliberal economic policies, the main objective of the 
Bolivarian Revolution from its inception has been to turn Venezuela into 
a more inchisive, humane, and solidaristic society, one that guarantees 
the “overall human development” of all Venezuelan citizens (Bolivarian 
Constitution, Article 299). Venezuelans’ direct participation in decision- 
making is being promoted not only as a tool of inclusiveness, but also as 
a learning process that allows individuals to develop the capabilities 
necessary to break with psychological barriers that feed the cycle: of 
exclusion. The importance of genuine participatory demdcracy in 
advancing human capabilities and attitudes has been recognized. Indeed, 
Article 62 states that “the participation of the people in the formation, 

execution and control of public matters is the means necessary to 
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accomplish the protagonism [social agency; the active subject of history 
is the “protagonist”] that will guarantee their complete development, 
both as individuals and collectively.” 

Since the approval of a new constitution by 70 percent of the 
Venezuelan electorate in a 1999 referendum and the passage of a package 
of forty-nine laws (some about public administration) in December 2001, 
public decision-making is being decentralized and space has opened for 
direct participation of all citizens..More recently, in April 2006, with the 
Law of Communal Councils, a form of self-government has been 
promoted. 

Workplace democracy—the model of dendea management of 
enterprises by workers—allows individuals in each working community 
to engage in the practice of democratic participation during production, 
and is therefore central to this model of human development. The number 
of co-managed and especially self-managed enterprises such as 
cooperatives (the most common form of workplace democracy) 
Venezuela has increased significantly. 

This ongoing experiment provided me with ample case studies to 
examine the process by which workers expand their narrow self-interest 
to include collective interests shared by their working communities. I 
will describe the internal organization of the democratic workplaces in 
my sample and present my findings on the relationship between 
workplace democracy and workers’ collective consciousness. I also 
analyze the most significant factors limiting or facilitating their advance. 

The evidence.is the result of a study of twelve workers’ cooperatives 
and three civil associations self-described as cooperatives conducted 
between early June and late August 2006. Due to the short time available 
to conduct research, and to make my sample more easily comparable, I 
focused on nonagricultural production cooperatives with at least one year 
of operation. The cooperatives I studied are in food production (four), 
construction (three), textile production (three), footwear (one), 
ironworks (one), and handcraft wool production (one). Because of their 
similar origins and circumstances to other cooperatives in the sample, 1 
decided to include two cases of tourism services cooperatives. 


Cooperatives in Venezuela 


The sharp increase in the number of democratic workplaces, 
particularly cooperatives, in Venezuela has been—far more than a 
spontaneous process from below—largely the result of public policy. For 
the first time, the 1999 constitution recognized self-managed and co- 
managed enterprises as key actors in the Venezuelan economy 
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(Article 70). Moreover, the state is mandated to “promote and protect” 
these forms of workplace, democracy (Articles 118 and 308). 

Although as early as 1995 Chavez had called for a “humanist 
selfmanaging economy” in his Bolivarian Alternative Agenda, not until 
November 2004—after his decisive triumph in a recall referendum—did 
the Chavez government commit itself to reshaping the Venezuelan 
economy. Since then, spaces for small enterprises, especially cooperatives, 
have been opened by a great number of local governments, public 
institutions, and enterprises. Presidential decrees demand that enterprises 
contracting with the state have transparent contract-bidding mechanisms 
that prioritize small enterprises and cooperatives. Financial institutions 
were created that lend at preferential terms with more flexible collateral 
requirements. 

Although there are some exemplary c cases of co-managed enterprises 
(around twenty so far, and many more under negotiation), workers’ 
cooperatives have largely come to define the economic model of the 
Bolivarian Revolution. According to the National Superintendence of 
Cooperatives (Superintendencia Nacional de Cooperativas), there were 
877 ‘cooperatives in existence in 1998, but by September 2006 there were 
158,917 cooperatives registered (only approximately 50,000 cooperatives 
seemed to have been actually in operation), involving more than 1.5 
million Venezuelans or 12 percent of the labor force. Of the total number 
of cooperatives nationwide, more than 60 percent were in services and 
around 30 percent in production. 

The sharp rise in.the number of cooperatives was enabled by the 
September 2001 Special Law of Cooperative Associations, facilitating the 
creation of new cooperatives, emphasizing the obligation of the state to 


protect them, and extending their tax-exempt status. But growth. 


accelerated in 2003 primarily as the result of direct promotion by state 
agencies, and the implementation of training and employment programs. 
From 2004 to 2006, the Vuelvan Caras (literally “about-face”) program 
promoted the creation of nearly 15,000 cooperatives. Five of the fifteen 
cooperatives in my sample. were created.as part of this program. 
Cooperatives are certainly not new in Venezuela. Many of these 
organizations flourished in that country in the late 1960s and 1970s. They 
were characterized by the influence of young Catholics with experience in 
community work who adopted the cooperative as a tool for social 
transformation. After 1967, cooperatives voluntarily formed eighteen 
regional coordination bodies (Centrales Cooperativas Regionales). All five 
“traditional” (i.e., pre-1999) cooperatives in my sample are part of the 
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regional coordination body located in the state of Lara. However, the 
initial enthusiasm had decreased considerably by the early 1990s. In 1997, 
there were 766 cooperatives with 201,366 members. Of this total, 32.4 
percent were in savings and credit, 22.2 percent in transportation, 8.2 
percent in agriculture, and less than 2 percent in industrial or handcraft’ 


production. 


Workplace Democracy in Venezuelan Cooperatives 


I examined workplace democracy in my sample by considering its: 
(1) extent, which workers can participate; (2) mode, how decisions are 
made; (3) scope, which matters are subject to democratic decision; 
(4) access to information; (5) elimination of the social division of labor;* 
(6) collective monitoring of the group’s performance; (7) workers’ sense 
of their power to control the process; (8) workers? motivation to 
participate; (9) workers’ comprehension skills; and (10) workers’ ` 
communication skills. The first four are related to the “formal” 
dimensions of workplace democracy, and the rest to its “substantive” 
dimensions. 

As to extent, Articles 21 and 26 of the Venezuelan Cooperative Law 
require that all members are included in decision-making. To ensure that 
the majority of the members participate, most cooperatives have stated 


in their rules that the minimum quorum for an assembly is at least 50 


percent, and in some cases 75 percent for changing rules and elections. 
Cooperatives can hire temporary workers for a maximum of six months, 
after which they must be accepted as members (Article 36). 





* The term “social division of labor” as it is employed by Camila Piñeiro Harnecker here, 
following the work of Venezuelan sociologist Carlos Lanz, refers broadly to social 
hierarchies of status and power, and particularly to the division between mental and 
manual labor: This should not be confused with the classical use of this concept in 
Marxian theory, which distinguishes between the social division of labor (especially the 
division of labor into: crafts) characteristic of all societies and the detailed division of 
labor (the division of labor within the workshop) that is the differentia specifica of the 
capitalist labor process. In the classical Marxian sense, it would be utopian to refer to 
the “elimination of the social division of labor’—nor would it be in the least desirable as 
an end in itself. As Harry Braverman put it, “while the social division of labor subdivides 
society, the detailed division of labor subdivides humans, and while the subdivision of 
society may enhance the individual and the species, the subdivision of the individual, 
when carried on without regard to human capabilities and needs, is a crime against the 
person and against humanity” (Braverman, Labor and Monopoly Capital [Monthly Review 
Press, 1998], p. 51). The main object of socialism then is to eliminate as much as possible 
the detailed not the social division of labor. The social division of labor would be 
maintained but radically transformed in the society of associated producers, according to 
Marx’s conception, with individuals encouraged to shift from one form of social labor to 
another, developing their many-sided human capacities. Consistent with this is the 
negating of all invidious divisions of social labor related ta race, gender, etc.—Ed. 
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In regard to the mode of workplace democracy, participation in 
decision-making in cooperatives is generally direct. In most cooperatives 
it is one person, one vote. A decision is generally reached when a simple 
majority is achieved. But for rule changes, dissolution, or merger, the 
law requires a three-fourths majority. Voting is generally done by a show 
of hands, except for the election of directors or managers known as 
“coordinators,” where secret ballots are used. In any case, the voting 
mechanism can be proposed by members and decided on by the assembly 
before the decision is made. I observed that more informal voting 
mechanisms are used in small, especially traditional, cooperatives. But 
although they can facilitate building consensus, they can also inhibit 
those who are less extroverted from participating. 

The Cooperative Law mandates that the assembly of all members has 
the final decision-making power over all topics (Articles 21 and 26). 
Thus, the scope of workplace democracy must include all subjects; some 
being directly discussed by the assembly, others by the coordinators 
whose proposal must then be submitted to the assembly. However, I 
found that in some cooperatives the most important decisions—for 
example involving distribution of surpluses.or compensation—were taken 
by the coordinators or even just the president or general coordinator. 
This practice was more common in new cooperatives, where—as 
expressed by a consultant for Vuelvan Caras cooperatives—the ‘first 
coordinators felt like owners. 

The weakest component of formal workplace democracy is access to 
information. There is insufficient bookkeeping and few established 
mechanisms to present information effectively. This despite the fact that 
cooperatives are required to have meetings to discuss their financial 
situation and the distribution of net revenues at least once a year, as 
well as to keep record of all meetings in which important decisions have 
been taken—such as inclusion or exclusion of members, election of 
coordinators, application of sanctions, and credit requests. Also, 
cooperatives must submit quarterly reports on their financial situation as 
well as on the number of members and hired employees. But according 
to then superintendent Molina of Superintendencia Nacional de 
Cooperativas, of the more than 15,000 cooperatives that had requested a 
compliance certificate (required to apply for contracts with state 
institutions), less than 10 percent received it because most had not 
submitted the required information. For Molina, this shows cooperatives 
are not managing information transparently. 

Although traditional cooperatives have had enough time to perfect 
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their organizational design, only one-in this study reaches the highest 
levels of formal workplace democracy. This is because most traditional 
cooperatives are fundamentally family businesses, and their decision- 
making is generally too informal and irregular. For example, in one of 
the traditional cooperatives most decisions are made by the half of the 
membership really involved in production. In contrast, members of the 
traditional cooperative with the best formal participation understand the 
importance of deliberation. “We meet every week, even if it seems like 
there is nothing to talk about, because it is important to communicate,” 
said a member. 

Seven of the fifteen cooperatives I studied had very high levels of 
formal workplace democracy, but not one had similar levels of 
substantive participation. This can be explained by the members’ low 
level of comprehension and communication skills. More than 85 percent 
of all cooperative members in my sample are women, and this coincides 
with the fact that more than 72 percent had no prior organized work 
experience, not even as informal workers. Moreover, although more than 
62 percent of all individuals in this study had recently completed some 
educational program, the educational] level of cCpperative members is 


still relatively low. And educational level is significantly tied to the 


degree of substantive participation. 

Despite non-hierarchical structures as well as the practice of job 
enlargement and even job rotation in most cases, traces of the social 
division of labor (i.e., the separation of work tasks, especially between 
intellectual and manual ones, that produce inequalities in social status 
and power) persist in the cooperatives in this study. In fact, in small 
cooperatives, most members have some responsibility. In larger 
cooperatives, the number of management-level positions is increased, and 
responsibilities are shared between multiple individuals, thus augmenting 
the percentage of members with leadership roles. These positions by 
statute have a maximum tenure of three years and only one reelection 
permitted, but they tend to be rotated. Also, in most cooperatives in my 
sample, both traditional and new, job tasks are enlarged to include the 
less desirable activities, such as cleaning and security, by rotating them 
among the membership. In new cooperatives, there is stronger emphasis 
on the importance of equality and the recognition that “everyone should 


. have the opportunity to learn everything,” so it is more common that 


members change production tasks periodically. In one of the Vuelvan 
Caras cooperatives in my sample members have insistently demanded 
that coordinators dedicate some time every day to production. They 
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argued that they want to feel equal, and that coordinators can distance 

themselves from the others if they do not experience the reality of the 

shop floor. : 

This emphasis by members of Vuelvan Caras cooperatives on the need 
to transform the.relations of production so as to eliminate the social 
division of labor can be tracked to the influence of the instructional 
materials used by the Vuelvan Caras program. There it is argued that. the 
separation of intellectual and manual tasks is one of the contradictions 
of capitalism that was not solved by previous experiences of socialism, 
and that must be solved in the socialism of the twenty-first century 
because it limits human development. Intellectual tasks can be shared 
among workers, by establishing collective decision-making in equal 
conditions. 

But creating this egalitarian environment has proven very difficult. 
The social division in cooperatives in this study mainly comes from the 4 
fact that, due to most members’ scant enterprise-management 
knowledge, accounting and administrative tasks generally remain among 
those few. workers with some experience or higher educational levels. 
Most importantly, I found that success in eliminating these sources of 
inequality within cooperatives is tied to the willingness and effectiveness 
with which those knowledgeable members share their skills with the rest 
of the membership. For example, in one cooperative the person initially 
in charge of bookkeeping has patiently taught all the members how to do 
it, and now the task is rotated monthly under the watch: of the member 
with that responsibility. In contrast, in another cooperative the only K 
accounting-savvy member was an ineffective teacher. : 

These leadership issues are also related to members’ sense of their 
power to control the decision-making process. Some cooperatives have 
more diffuse leadership, contributing to the sense of equality necessary 
for effective participation. But many cooperatives suffer from having 
. members who are exceptional leaders in their communities, making other 
- members feel less capable or prepared to participate. Some leaders 
attempt to encourage others to play a more active role, but I would 
argue that their degree of success is linked to their personalities. 

Members with more dominant personalities tend to be less patient, thus 
providing fewer opportunities for other workers to assume leadership. 

_ The sense of equality necessary for a genuine participatory practice is # 
also affected by inequalities in members’ disposition to exercise their 
tights and obligations. Establishing mechanisms of collective monitoring 
is crucial to prevent some members from shirking their duty to 


r 
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participate actively in both decision-making and production activities 
However, most new cooperatives have limited means for member 
collectively to evaluate their performance and thus make the correction 
necessary to avoid free riding. Only one of the new cooperatives ha 
formalized collective monitoring mechanisms in August 200¢ 
Mechanisms for collective monitoring are much more common ii 
traditional cooperatives than in new ones. For example, in weekl 
assemblies, members explain their progress in accomplishing tasks tha 
had been delegated to them in previous meetings, and collectively decid 
sanctions and accolades. 

Not surprisingly, it is in those cooperatives with less collectiv 
monitoring where the debate about how to make some members mor 
disciplined and to diminish free riding is leading towards th 
establishment of payment in accordance to work contribution, a 
admitted to me by the president of one Vuelvan Caras cooperative 
Cooperatives’ egalitarian principle of income distribution was interpretec 
in the Vuelvan Caras program as equal monthly earnings (anticip. 
societario) for all members, only discounting those with unjustifiec 
absences. But of all cooperative workers surveyed, only 27.8 percent statec 
that income distribution should be equal for all. 

_Nevertheless, cooperative members’ motivation to participate it 
decision-making is relatively high. Even in those cooperatives wher 
workplace democracy ‘is least developed, workers recognize -thi 
opportunities and advantages of participation for them. Meetings hav: 
high attendance. “Though I feel bad when my coworkers do not agrei 
with me, to give my opinions makes me feel, well, useful,” one membe 
said. i 


Factors Affecting Workplace Democracy 


It might be argued that since most of the cooperatives I studied were 
of recent creation, the novelty of the experience would exaggerate rate: 
of motivation, but I found that not to be the case. Members’ interest ir 
participation is strongly tied to the extent that formal and substantive 
workplace participation has been established in their cooperatives. The 
two oldest cooperatives benefit from the highest levels of members 
motivation because they have the most consolidated mechanisms fo 
workplace democracy. 

I also found that members’ earnings from the cooperative had a smal 
but considerable impact on their motivation. In fact, 27.8 percent of al 
members surveyed said they very likely would leave the cooperative i: 
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they had an opportunity to work for a private enterprise with a better 
income, while 24.3 percent were not sure, and 47.3 percent said that they 
would not. In most cases, although acknowledging the advantages of not 
. having bosses, interviewees explained that they would be willing to leave 


the cooperative only because they need higher incomes to satisfy their 


basic needs. In one smal] and rural Vuelvan Caras cooperative, most 
women who had left had done so because their earnings were lower than 
their transportation expenses. 

In any case, this study does not confirm the idea that the quality of a 
cooperative’s workplace democracy is consistently tied to its economic 
situation. In my sample, half of the most genuinely democratic 
cooperatives had the best economic situations, while the other half had 
the worst. Two cooperatives with consolidated workplace democracy but 
poor economic situations do not suffer from low levels of productivity 
but from deficient demand and machinery, respectively. But, certainly a 
less crippling economic situation allows cooperatives to expand and 
perfect their participatory practice, as in the case of two cooperatives 
with the best economic situations where weekly collective self-evaluations 
have been established, and less skilled members are encouraged to 
dedicate more time for study. 

Coinciding with the idea that participatory skills and attitudes can be 
transferred from one space to another, levels of workplace democracy are 
strongly tied to levels of members’ participation in political and social 
organizations in their communities. Such workers feel more prepared to 
participate and are more willing to assume initiative and responsibility. 
Does this imply that individuals’ previous experience of participation is a 
precondition to achieve a truly democratic workplace? My observation 
suggests that is not the case. It is true that many members, especially in 
traditional cooperatives, were actively involved in community work or 
political organizing prior to their incorporation. However,. in both 
traditional and new cooperatives, it is common to find members who 
have become active organizers in their communities after joining their 
cooperatives. 

Showing that participation is easier to achieve in smaller workplaces, 
I found that those cooperatives with the largest membership have been 
less successful in achieving genuine workplace democracy. More 
spontaneous interactions are possible when the participatory community 

‘is small, allowing each individual to play a role. Equality in access to 
information, work roles, and control over the decision-making process, 
as well as collective monitoring, become more difficult to implement as 
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the size of the cooperative increases. 


Collective Consciousness in Venezuelan Cooperatives 


Theorists of participatory democracy have explained how the practice 
of genuinely democratic decision-making by a community (i.e., a group 
of people bound by common concerns and problems) produces in 
participants a collective consciousness (i.e., an understanding of the 
interests of others in that community followed by a disposition to 
contribute toward theif realization). Although not explicitly, they suggest 
that the expansion of individuals’ self-interests is a result of both their 
moral self-transformation and the sense of community that the 
participatory process creates among them; which are mutually reinforcing. 
Their moral self-transformation is the result of the “educative effect” of 
participation, manifested in greater self-confidence and feelings of being 
in control. In turn, this sense of empowerment makes it easier for 
individuals to break with their individualism and embrace their 
interdependence. Facilitated by this, a sense of community emerges 
among the participants due to the “integrative effect” of democratic 
collective decision-making, which makes them fee] that they belong as 
equals in the participatory community, because decisions made through a 
genuin ly democratic process are seen as Jaa rules that do not 
limit their individual freedoms. 

Consistent with this idea that the experience of true participation in 
an egalitarian environment encourages individuals to view the interests 
of others in the participatory community as their own, this study finds a 
very strong connection between degrees of each cooperatives’ workplace 
democracy and its members’ collective consciousness. In workplaces with 
the highest levels of genuine democracy, workers appeared to be more 
aware of the needs of coworkers. I observed meetings where the 
situations of members with absences but also with health or personal 
troubles were analyzed. The focus was on how these problems impinged 
on members? well-being rather than on their diminished productivity or 
extended sick leaves. 

However, and especially in those cooperatives with ineffective or no 
collective monitoring, there was often no récognition that some members 
have special needs, or that there is a difference between work effort and 
work contribution (i.e., productivity). Indeed, of all cooperative workers 
surveyed, 24.3 percent stated that income distribution should be 
according to work contribution; 26 percent, according to work effort; 27.8 
percent, equal for all; only 5.7 percent, according to need; and 15.7 
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percent, equally but taking into consideration some members’ special 
needs. When asked why not give a higher monthly compensation to 
those with greater needs, some, explained that “everyone has many 
needs,” and “only the cooperative’s social funds should be used for 
those special cases.” In one of the most democratic cooperatives one 
member said, “The idea is that we all produce the same so that we all 
get paid the same.” But a member of another highly democratic 
cooperative argued, “It does not happen to me, but there are other 
persons here with more necessities and different capacities. 1 do not 
think payment should be in accordance to work.” 

The more democratic workplaces were also more inclined to 
contribute resources towards the solution of members’ individual 
problems. As one member said—”If there is a member in need, the 
cooperative ought to help.” And this willingness generally took the form 
of credit at no interest and with a flexible repayment period. In some 
cases cooperative members made house visits, conversed with family 
members, and, especially in cooperatives with a better economic 
situation, gave donations or awarded paid hours for study. 

The transformatory dynamics of participation are evidenced in a strong 
relationship between levels of cooperatives’ workplace democracy and its 
most immediate effect—members’ own sense of self-transformation. As 
members said—“I feel useful and happy, and my understanding of many 
things has increased”; “I feel like a better human being. The cooperative 
has changed my life. Before I was afraid to talk to people, now I even 
give my opinions to my husband and feel more secure when I run 
errands.” More than 86 percent of all cooperative members surveyed felt 
better prepared; 82.2 percent valued manual labor as important or almost 
as important as intellectual labor; and 56.5 percent asserted that relations 
with their neighbors had improved since they joined the cooperative. 

The sense of community among members—the least immediate effect 
of participation—was expressed in their awareness of the concerns they 
share (“We all have the same problems”) and in workers’ sense of equal 
status, rights, and obligations (“This cooperative is mine, here we are all 
owners, we are all the same”; “We are all accomplishing something 
together, without bosses”; “The cooperative is like a family—one works 
as hard as one can, and one’s problems are better understood”). 


Factors Affecting Collective Consciousness 


In my study, although members’ sense of self-transformation and their 
level of collective consciousness are both highly tied to their participatory 
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experience within their workplaces, the connection among them is not as 
clear. Other factors intervene diminishing or promoting a sense of 
community among the members. 

The most significant factor limiting the emergence of collective 
consciousness in the cooperatives in my sample is the level of internal 
conflict, which also coincides with the size of the cooperatives. With the 
exception of one small cooperative, where conflict emerged from 
animosities between two families, the cooperatives with the most intense 
internal conflict were indeed those from the Vuelvan Caras program with 
the largest membership. Also, Vuelvan Caras cooperatives are supposed 
to be formed by persons who have spent at least six months together in 
a classroom environment that promoted solidarity and egalitarianism. 
But the reality is that, given that significant numbers of participants left 
the program before the training period ended, all Vuelvan Caras 
cooperatives I studied were created by groups from different classrooms 
that had never spent time together. Where lasting conflicts arose 
between factions, they generally coincided with previous classroom 
groups. Another source of conflict in Vuelvan Caras cooperatives is that 
some government instructors crossed the fine line between providing 
support and imposing their views, thus delegitimizing the cooperatives’ 
coordinators. In one case, it was the instructors who nominated the first 
group of coordinators, leaving the assembly only the power to approve 
the decision. Some discrepancies within cooperatives membership also 
stemmed from the fact that those who work the hardest feel “exploited” 
by those who work below their capacities. This occurred in cooperatives 
where income distribution was egalitarian and collective monitoring was ` 
non-existent or entirely ineffective. In cooperatives where there are 
systems of collective monitoring, egalitarian distribution did not result 
in free riding. 

The amount of “sociopolitical formation,” or education on citizenship 
and cooperativism (with an average of thirty-six days of classes), is an ` 
important factor promoting the expansion of workers’ solidarity. The 
emphasis of Venezuela’s traditional cooperatives on sociopolitical 
formation is a result of the influence of the Canadian Antigonish 
Movement, which for the first time integrated the principles of 
cooperativism with adult education. Since their main objective was for 
cooperative members to experience a “liberating education,” cooperatives 
were understood as achieving adult education through economic 
cooperation. Other than members of traditional cooperatives and some 
individuals with a particular interest in these topics, individuals who 
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had received the highest levels of sociopolitical schooling are participants 
of the Vuelvan Caras program. But, this experience has had limited 
influence, due to this immense program’s uneven quality. Government 
officials acknowledge that the design and implementation of the first 
cycle of Vuelvan Caras was highly improvised. Instructors were hired 
without a selective process to ensure that they were technically and 
ideologically prepared to teach students from the most marginalized 
sectors of the Venezuelan society. Also, many groups did not receive any 
sociopolitical schooling, and there were delays in the delivery of the 
required reading materials. All Vuelvan Caras cooperatives in this study 
had received their sociopolitical schooling either in a hurry at the end of 
the program, afterwards, or not at all. 

Finally, the most important explanation of collective consciousness, in 
addition to members’ experience with workplace democracy, is the extent 
of their engagement in political and social organizations in their 
communities. Members’ community participation facilitates the 
development of their collective consciousness, because participatory skills 
and attitudes are reinforced by participation in other spaces. 


Conclusions 


This empirical study of Venezuelan cooperatives shows that there is a 
strong connection between the quality of workplace democracy and 
members’ collective consciousness. It is members’ genuine participatory 
practice—more than other particular characteristics or circumstances of 
the cooperatives and its members—that produces these social effects. 
Indeed, the most important alternative explanation for the development 
of both workplace democracy and the expansion of workers’ solidarity is 
workers’ level of experience in community participation. 

It is also clear that, although the participatory experience has a 
straightforward educative or self-transformative effect on cooperative 
members, other factors prevent the full realization of its integrative 
effect. The emergence of a sense of community among the workers’ 
collective is undercut by internal conflicts largely stemming from 
members’ inexperience in social relations and administrative tasks, 
especially when mechanisms for collective monitoring are lacking. But I 
found that these clashes are only significant in cooperatives with a large 
membership, where participatory practice is also considerably limited. 

The process of developing workers’ participatory skills and attitudes, 
as well as collective consciousness, entails fundamental psychological 
and ethical changes that .require time and regularity. Most new 
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cooperatives have not entirely consolidated their workplace democracy 
because they need more time to learn from mistakes, as evidenced by the 
lack of mechanisms for information sharing and, especially, collective 
monitoring. The elimination of the social division of labor necessary to 
create a climate of genuine equality has also proven difficult to 
accomplish. Members’ slight professional and administrative experience, 
as well as relatively low educational levels, sometimes combined with 
flawed leadership, encourages the concentration of intellectual tasks. 

The effects of the political, cultural, and socio-economic environment 
in which these cooperatives operate require further analysis. Venezuelan 
cooperatives’ economic exchange largely takes place through a somewhat 
regulated capitalist market, a situation that undermines both the 
implementation of genuine workplace democracy and the development of 
members’ collective consciousness. Indeed, traditional cooperatives in 
this study are only partial cooperatives, operating only a few days a week 
or corrupted by permanently hiring labor. 

In order to consolidate themselves, Venezuelan cooperatives (and all 
democratic workplaces in general) ought to institute mechanisms of 
coordination among themselves dnd with communities. This, by changing 
the logic of economic exchange, would create an environment more 
consistent with their democratic, egalitarian, and solidaristic principles.” 

Moreover, establishing democratic planning would also advance the 
Bolivarian process’s goal of expanding workers’ self-interests beyond the 
frontiers of their workplaces. Since people are capable of internalizing the 
interests of others with whom they interact (directly or indirectly) 
through a genuine participatory practice, workplace democracy, although 
critical, is not sufficient for this endeavor. The findings of this study 
suggest not only the feasibility of creating a society where human 
behavior is characterized by conscious solidarity but also how to get us 
there. 
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All along the European border, the year 2006 set new records: Spanish 
authorities reported 6,000 refugees dead, drowned in the Atlantic Ocean 


while trying to reach the Canary Islands, off West Africa.! Hundreds . . 


more suffocated in containers, trucks, and cargo boats in the ports of 
London, Dublin, and Rotterdam, or froze to death in Eastern Europe. 
Others, locked up in one of the innumerable internment camps spread all 
over the heart of Europe and North Africa, desperately decided to end 
their own lives.? At the same time, Europe reported the lowest rate in 
years of refugees officially seeking asylum. This list obviously doesn’t 
point to a more peaceful world. What it indicates instead is that in 
Europe the criteria and procedures for securing legal refugee status have 
become so restrictive that most migrants no longer bother to apply for 
it. In 2006, Germany for example: counted only 20,000 petitions for 
political asylum, the lowest number since 1977. If we include the member 
states of the European Union (EU), that number: rises to 200,000.? 
However, the real story of the border regime, and its constriction of the 
category for legal entrance and residence, is in the rising body count. ` 

For many years, critics of the European border regime have been 
protesting the deadly effects of what is often called “Fortress Europe.” 
The term “fortress” and the images it conjures up are not inappropriate, 
if we think of Europe (and North America) in the global context. While 
free trade policies and neoliberal “structural adjustment” programs have 
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wreaked:havoc on the economies of almost-every country in the Global 
South, and while new imperial wars have destabilized entire world 
regions, enormous power asymmetries enable Europe and North America 
to go on protecting themselves from the effects of their economic and 
foreign policies. High walls are being built around the wealthy cores of 
the Global North to keep out the millions of people who are forced to 
leave their home countries in order to survive.’ 

But is the fortress metaphor really adequate to describe the recent 
changes in European border and immigration policies? Are we really 
dealing here with impenetrable walls? What do we make of the fact that 
millions of people actually manage to cross the borders of the EU? 
Despite the security fences, motion detectors, camera surveillance, and 
drastically increased border patrols allegedly intended to exclude them, 
an estimated 5-6.5 million undocumented migrants currently live and 
work in Europe.’ Entire sectors of the European economy—such as 
agriculture, construction, the domestic seryice industry, and sex work— 
would likely collapse without access to cheap and unregulated migrant 
labor. 
© In this essay, we argue that the metaphor of Fortress Europe has a 
number of analytical weaknesses. Most importantly, it conceives of the 
border as a linear and territorial demarcation; that is, as a borderline 
between two or more political entities that may or may not be 
successfully enforced. While this may have been adequate to describe the 
border configuration of Europe up until the early 1990s (and especially 
the so-called iron curtain of the Cold War years), the European border . 
regime recently has undergone dramatic transformations. New 
institutions, actors, rules, and techniques have emerged on this political 
field. As a result, the European Union has become a borderland. Europe 
also imposes its new immigration and border regime on other countries 
and regions on a global scale; therefore we can speak of a new “border 
imperialism.” If this is right, then we need to rethink our theoretical 
tools for analyzing borders and states. Based on how the new border 
regime is actually operating, we need to develop new concepts and 
categories to guide our field research and to draw conclusions about 
what these changes mean for political struggles “on the ground.” 


European Borderland as Border Regime ' 


The centerpiece of the new European border regime is the Schengen 
Agreement, first signed by Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands in 1985. This agreement allows for the elimination of 
systematic border patrols between participating countries. At the same 
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time, it creates a common, external Schengen ‘border by defining, 
implementing, monitoring, and enforcing benchmarks for border patrols, 
visa procedures, cross-border police cooperation, and information sharing 
among all signatory states.° Today, the Schengen Agreement has been 
signed by thirty countries, including all the EU.member-states and three 
non-EU states (Iceland, Norway, and Switzerlarid). In addition, the 
Schengen Agreement has . become part of- the. so-called acquis 
communitaire, which means that future candidates for EU membership 
will have to meet the Schengen criteria and adopt. European immigration, 
visa, and border policies. This is not necessarily in the interest of new 
member states. Turkey, for example, one of the “hot candidates” for 
future EU membership, has important cross-border: relations with its 
eastern neighbors, including regional trade, tourism, and small-scale 
economic activity. However, before it can become a full member of the 
EU, Turkey will have to tighten its borders with Armenia, Georgia, Iran, 
Iraq, and Syria, and must allow EU-member states access to, restricted 
information and border control operations.’ 

But the European standards for border enforcement are not only 
imposed on Schengen members and future EU candidates. By means of 
supranational European programs and bilateral agreements, EU-member 
states—notably Germany, Italy, and Spain—routinely “export” European 
border standards to states outside the EU. The standards are written 
into European financial, technical, and administrative aid, and are an 
explicit component of the law enforcement training and assistance EU 
states offer within “humanitarian” aid packages. A prime example is the 
European Border Assistance Mission to Moldova and Ukraine (EUBAM). 
Begun in 2005, this program aims at enforcing the 1,222- -kilometer border 
separating the two countries from the EU. During its first six months, 
the European Commission allocated four million, euros through the so- 
called Rapid Reaction Mechanism. The mission consisted of sixty-nine 
European experts and forty local staff members, all focused: on 
“modernizing” local border controls. In the second phase, lasting 
eighteen months, another sixteen million euros were poured in. The 
European staff assigned to EUBAM now exceeds 100 experts “on site.”* 
Needless to say, it is often the financial aspect that motivates countries 
like Ukraine and Moldova to give up sovereignty over their borders. 
Many other states on the European periphery are vulnerable to this kind 
of interstate bribery. 

Exporting “modern” border standards means’ more tian merely up- 
grading check points at international airports and seaports or reinforcing 
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traditional patrols along territorial borders, however. These new policies 
define “border corridors” that encroach dozens of kilometers into 
national territory and are monitored by numerous state agencies. And as 
many incidents reported in recent years show, state authorities routinely 
exert pressure on local civil society actors to collaborate in controlling 
these corridors. In the mid-1990s, for example, taxi drivers in the former 
East Germany near the border with Poland were requested to ask 
suspicious looking passengers for their passports and visa documents.” 
This kind of blurring of the separations between the civil sphere and that 
of state law enforcement is an important aspect of the new border 
regime. 

However, the most interesting point—and the most radical change— 
is that the internal extension of the European border no longer has any 
limits. All intra-European flows of communication and all routes of 
regional infrastructure, such as train connections and train stations, major 
urban metro stations, overland bus stations, inter-state highways, and 
public city plazas, are now defined as strategic sites of transit and 
therefore subject to intensified border enforcement. All over Europe, 
when foreign-looking individuals hop on the local subway, take an 
overland train, or simply “hang out” in public, they increasingly are 
approached by regular police or special border forces and asked to 
produce identity papers. In order legally to absorb all these traditionally 
public spaces into the border regime, national laws had to be changed, 
and government institutions and law-enforcement agencies had to be 
reorganized. ; 

In Germany, for example, the government agency responsible for 
border patrols and immigration check points used to be the Federal 
Border Guard (Bundesgrenzschutz). As the Schengen Agreement was 
successively signed by all of Germany’s neighboring states, this agency 
began to appear obsolete. By the mid-1990s, it was clear that the activity 
of the Federal Border Guard could be limited to patrolling Germany’s 
small number of international airports and seaports. Germany no longer 
had any borders with non-Schengen states in need of enforcement. But of 
course, coercive state apparatuses seldom undergo reduction, however 
rationally compelling that would be; instead, they get a new mission. As 
the legal area of operation for the Federal Border Guard largely 
disappeared through the redefinition of the old borders, the German 
government created new legal areas of operation by reclassifying train 
routes and train stations, inter-state highways, and big public city plazas 
as strategic transit areas—as de facto internal extensions of the border." 
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Additionally, the Federal Border Guard has begun to cooperate with 
new partners, such as local police and private security contractors, and 
to support regular police units during special events such as political 
rallies and soccer games. It also hosts the GSG-9, an elite special-forces 
unit for so-called counter-terrorism, and is actively involved in German 
“military deployments in foreign countries. The: latter include both 
military operations and international missions for border enforcement 
and police training. Finally, the Federal Border Guard now collects and 
analyzes personal data from migrants and European citizens. Despite 
privacy concerns, personal information is increasingly accessible to 


government scrutiny as a result of cross-border data sharing and 


cooperation among European law enforcement agencies. The 
institutional—and in fact constitutional—‘“reform” of the Federal Border 
Guard culminated in July 2005, when the federal secretary of interior, 
Otto Schily, renamed it the Federal Police Force (Bundespolizei). Today, 
the Federal Police Force, easy to spot in their- special uniforms and riot 
gear, counts 40,000 active members and is a very visible presence in 
everyday life all over Germany. 

Besides such recent legal and structural Florine aimed at defining, 
policing, and enforcing the Schengen borders inside and outside the EU, 
the new European border regime encompasses two more crucial elements: 
the outsourcing of immigration politics to non-state actors and the active 
shaping of public discourse about immigration." Over the last ten years, 
growing numbers of transnational agencies, think tanks, and non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) have entered the political arena of 
migration politics. Concerned with research and publications, providing 
political advice and expertise to governments and politicians, and 
carrying out specific tasks and operations, these organizations have 
become an integral part of European immigration and border politics. 
One of the main actors in this arena is the International Organization for 
Migration (IOM).” Founded in 1951, the IOM has undergone numerous 
institutional and political transformations. Today, it has 120 member 
states, 300 field locations, 5,400 employees, and a yearly budget of $733 
million (in 2006). By its own account, the: IOM is the “leading 
international organization for migration management.” Many 
governments entrust the IOM with the deportation of undocumented 
migrants (so-called voluntary returns) and with the management of 
internment camps in which thousands of refugees are compelled to live. 
Groups such as Amnesty International and the international No Border 
activist network have frequently criticized inhumane conditions in IOM- 
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run camps and the IOM’s active role in deporting refugees. But as a 
transnational organization with no elected officials and thus effectively 
beyond any democratic control, the IOM is hard to target.'* Along with 
other agencies and NGOs, the LOM also plays an important role in 
shaping the public discourse on international migration in the periphery 
of the Global North. Especially in EU-border countries that are not. yet 
Schengen members, such as Turkey and Ukraine, these non-state actors 
function as a kind of “discursive joint” that mediates between new 
governmental migration policies and public opinion. Operating there as 
the extra-territorial and civil “voice” of the EU, they define migration as 
a political problem requiring extensive regulation, including measures of 
restriction and exclusion. 

This brings us to the third element of the new European border 
regime: discourse politics. Politicians, governmental agencies, NGOs, and 
mainstream media frame current practices of exclusion with a discourse 
that shapes public opinion about immigration along two thematic lines. 
On the one hand, migrants are represented as a threat to social.order, 
and immigration as a problem of social integration. Today in. Europe, the 
dominant stereotype of the migrant is the Islamic alien, culturally 
unassimilated and hostile to democratic values. The newspapers are full 
of stories about “problem neighborhoods”—meaning those with, high 
concentrations of non-EU citizens, such as the Neukölln district of 
Berlin. Impressionistic journalism, which fails to question the racist 
stereotypes it reproduces, has succeeded in constructing a European 
version of the U.S. urban ghetto—a parallel society that is crime ridden, 
abandoned by the state, and ruled alternately by youth gangs and 
superstitious tradition. The message is clear. Stop further immigration! 
Racist fear-mongering is reinforced by pseudo-scientific demographic 
scenarios, according to which the native population is decreasing 
(“German women are not as fertile as foreign women”), and will soon be 
numerically overwhelmed by “the others.”” 

On the other hand, migrants—and especially women—are portrayed 
as victims: In this representation, their role as active protagonists who 
have made decisions about where they want to live is ignored or 
discounted. At the center of this image is the organized crime of human 
trafficking. Presumably, gangs and networks of criminals smuggle young 
women to Europe against their will, hold them hostage in brothels, and 
turn them into sex slaves. Again, the media are full of sensational stories 
that oversimplify and render one-dimensional complex patterns of 
movement and strategies for survival. The unsubtle message: we need 
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stricter border controls, tighter visa policies, and more police raids. 
Meanwhile, individuals and groups that give support or practical 
assistance to: undocumented migrants are tendentially criminalized. 
According to this discourse, immigration authorities and law. 
enforcement are acting “humanely” on behalf of the migrant-as-victim. 
These two contrasting representations—migrants as, alternately, both 
threat and victim—both function to manage public opinion and maintain 
support for the new border regime. 

Increasingly, then, the clear national borderline is both widened and 
extended back into national territory and projected out into the territory 
of foreign states. In effect, the old lines of national demarcation are 
being transformed into new and militarized border zones and spaces that 
overlay the social space of everyday life: Europe is becoming a borderland. 
This transformation is characterized by the re-categorization of spaces 
and territories, an expansion and diversification of the modes of border 
control and enforcement, and a public discourse shaped by distorting 
representations of migrants. But what is the result? Has it produced 
perfect closure and total control? Have the flows of migration been 
effectively blocked? Or does the new contro] regime itself function within. 
a global and systemic regulation of migration flows? 


The Political Economy of the European Borderland 


The European border regime, as sophisticated as it may be, obviously 


does not lead to the complete exclusion of undocumented migrants from 


the EU. Currently, an estimated 5-6.5 million “illegalized”” migrants live, 


and work in Europe.” Their exact number is unknown. In their everyday 
lives, they utilize diverse forms of counter-knowledge, social creativity, 
self-organization, and networks of mutual support. The images of the 
several hundred African refugees who, using improvised ladders and 
carpets thrown over barbed-wire, scaled the high security fences of the 
Spanish exclave Melilla in northern Morocco in October 2005, are 
enduring documents of one spectacular attempt to set foot in the EU.” 
Fortunately, many other migrants are able to gain entry through less 
desperate measures. Many obtain temporary visas to study in a European 
university, visit friends or family, or work legally as au pairs or 
farmworkers. Once in Europe, many decide to overstay their visas. The 
personal needs and motives, the accidents of good and bad luck, the 
individual backgrounds and routes of entry are as varied as human beings 
from all over the world can be. There is no master-narrative of 
undocumented immigration, no story or trajectory that can be 
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generalized into some invariable composite. of migrant character or 
experience. 

«However, all undocumented migrants in Europe do have one thing in 
common. In order to survive, they depend on the informal or unregulated 
labor market. While European workers and unions struggle to defend the 
remnants of the dismantled Keynesian welfare state, many migrants have 
little hope of access to minimum wages and labor regulations. Entire 
sectors of the European economy rely on their easily exploitable labor- 
power. Depending on the regional labor markets—highly differentiated 
within the EU—illegalized migrants work as manual laborers on 
construction sites, pickers and processors in agriculture, domestic 
servants or janitors, sex workers, dish washers and prep-cooks in small 
restaurants, and street vendors. Employment is an inadequate concept 
for the work they do in these capacities; performed without any legally 
‘enforceable labor contract, this work involves an exceptional erate of 
exposure to precariousness and coercion. 

Tobias Pieper points out -that the European border regime is 
characterized by its ability to differentiate and regulate (1) highly 
qualified workers from the capitalist periphery who are actually recruited 
or invited to work. in Europe; (2) low-skilled guest workers who legally 
come to Europe, mainly to Germany, on short-term visas to live and 
work .under very restricted conditions; (3) an illegalized transnational 
labor force of workers who lack any formal rights or protections for the 
negotiation of their living and working conditions; and (4) economically 
superfluous refugees, who increasingly are denied any secure legal status 
in Europe.” 

Of course, the current process of “precarization” of living and working 
conditions is not limited to illegalized migrants—even if it is clear that 
this group suffers the most from it. Neoliberal policies have to be 
understood as an attack on the working class as a whole. Neoliberalism 
creates a “sliding scale” of precarization that affects all groups within 
the working class, but each to a different extent. In France, for example, 
this process of division and stratification has led to spectacular eruptions 
of public unrest. It would be a distortion to interpret the 2005 uprisings 
in the French suburbs as merely a series of race riots by Arab immigrants 
and undocumented migrants. While a background of racial injustice 
certainly played an important role there, these uprisings need to be seen 
in the larger context of neoliberal “structural adjustment” processes. In 
that context, they appear as a form of working-class protest against 
economic deprivation and deepening social inequalities.” 
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Indeed, even a cursory comparison of present working conditions to 
those of the recent past reveals how far neoliberal labor-market “reforms” 
have gone in undermining the position of the most vulnerable groups of 
the working class. In the 1950s, 60s, and early ’70s, millions of guest 
workers immigrated to Europe, mostly to fill places in industrial 
production. These workers were at the low end of the pay scale, but 
their living and working conditions were legal, regulated, and relatively 
secure. In contrast, the millions of illegalized migrants who today are 
indispensable to EU economies-are forced into completely precarious 
conditions.” 

With no formal permission to work, undocumented migrants are not 
protécted by existing labor laws and regulations, and as a result. must 
endure forms of exploitation that exceed by far what is assumed to. ibe 
“normal” capitalist exploitation of the legal labor force. 

Targeted by fierce border and immigration controls increasingly 
conducted within Europe, and not merely along ‘its outer edges, 
undocumented. migrants are forced into permanent hiding and thus 
prevented from organizing themselves into any kind of collective political 
defense. 

Today, many migrants leave their AE S en politically 
devastated home countries with hopes of finding a better life in Europe. 
What they discover instead is an environment that is legally and 
economically structured to exclude them from political participation and 
which frustrates all their attempts to stabilize their life-situations and 
plan for the future. Many migrants have had their lives reduced to 
extremes of existential insecurity, first in their country of origin and 
then again at their European destination. The result is a new form of 
precarious, transnational existence in a “third space,” a continuous 
movement between two hostile non-homes. In his 2000 book Magical 
Urbanism, Mike Davis describes this predicament as it is lived by 
Mexican migrants in the United States. He writes of rural villages, and 
ethnic communities whose members live their fractured everyday reality 
on both sides of the border. Often physically distant from their families 
and loved ones, they remain intensely connected through e-mail, 
telephone, Skype, and enormous flows of economic remittances (the 
“migra-dollars”): “The new logic of social reproduction under conditions 
of rapid and sometimes catastrophic global restructuring compels 
traditional communities strategically to balance assets and population 
between two different place-rooted existences.” Similar patterns of 
transnational networking and survival strategies can be observed in 
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Europe, especially in the southeastern and peripheral areas of the EU.* 
‘The new European migration regime, then, does not represent a 
complete closure and control. of territorial borders.-What is new about it 


‘is rather the: way in which it produces a very flexible and highly 


disposable transnational labor force. The most vulnerable parts of this 
labor force are systematically deprived of rights, resources, and the 
means of secure social] reproduction. 

This is not the result of a mastermind, however. The new European 
border regime: is shaped by numerous conflicting: interests, principles, 
and “imaginaries,” mediated through various political representations and 
procedures. As there are close links between the rise of, neoliberalism 
and the formation of the new ‘immigration regime, any complete; political 
analysis would also need to analyze these links. Generally, in Europe as 
elsewhere in the ‘Global North, parliamentary governments have accepted 
the need: to implement neoliberal policies, purportedly in order to 
increase the global competitiveness of national economies. If we consider 
immigration’ policy as one aspect of the larger field of neoliberal political ` 


“action, then we can identify a number of competing actors: 


è politicians, security specialists, and think tanks on the political 
right, especially nationalists and “law-and-order” social 
conservatives, who seek closed borders and zero tolerance towards 
undocumented immigration; : 

+ social-democrats and liberals who accept the need for state action to 
stem the-flows of immigtation but who generally are shy of heavy-. 
handed. police raids and visibly repressive border operations; 

è corporations and small businesses that benefit directly from cheap 

` migrant labor and therefore lobby politicians and’ bureducrats to 
tolerate an undocumented and unregulated work force: 

+ national ‘trade unions whose members are ambivalent ‘about 
immigration, sometimés supporting anti-immigration policies to 
“protect” domestic workers from downward pressures on wages, but 
(more rarely) sometimes mobilizing to defend migrant rights and to 
integrate, illegalized workers into the regulated legal labor market; 
and, 

+ human rights NGOs, progressive. churches, and grassroots activists, 
who tend to support illegalized migrants unconditionally, but are 
barely visible among the major political actors. 


Conclusion 


The European borderland produces a contemporary form of what Marx 
famously called the “industrial reserve army.” This must be grasped as 
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the result of a globalized and conflictual process involving many actors 
and-levels of operation. That said, the main profiteers of the current 
situation are easy enough to identify. Corporations and businesses that 
exploit cheap migrant labor, as well as. firms that supply needed 
services—such as international banking, transportation, and 
.telecommunications—to the immigrant community, make good money on 
the backs of this transnational labor force. Resistance is constituted only 
when migrants organize themselves politically.and act in concert with 
local grassroots groups. and trade unions for goals that include but are 
not limited to the legalization of status. Proposals that take into account 
and respond to the global inequalities and power. asymmetries behind 
migration and illegality must be put on the agenda. And every successful 
campaign for an expansion of legal status should be seen as an` 
opportunity for consolidating the base for continued grassroots struggle. 
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A New Stage in Capitalism’s War 


on the: Planet 


JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


The introduction to this book, the last part to be completed, was 
sent to the printer in New York City only days before the attacks on the 
World Trade Center on September 11, 2001, and was first published in 
October 2001 in Monthly Review. Since then the world has witnessed a 
continuing war by the United States for control of the oil-rich Middle 
East and an acceleration of the global ecological crisis—symbolized above 
all by global warming. The opening years of the twenty-first century can 
therefore be viewed as marking a new stage in the war of capitalism on 
the planet. 

In this war on nature ecological problems are treated even by many 
“green” thinkers as mere barriers to be surmounted, usually by 
technological means, with the. primary object of sustaining capital 
accumulation. Ecology has increasingly given way to ecological 
modernization, in which the object is simply the more rational and 
efficient exploitation of nature. This inevitably leads to catastrophic 


consequences for the interdependent life processes of the planet, 4 


ultimately threatening human survival itself.. 

A genuine solution to today’s global ecological crisis requires that 
emphasis be placed on promoting sustainable human development and a 
restorative relation to the earth. Yet, such a revolutionary socio-ecological 
approach is almost entirely absent in those countries at the center of the 
world system that for centuries have plundered the resources of the 
earth as the counterpart to a global system of human exploitation. 

Those radical ecologists seriously seeking a way out of this iron cage 
are therefore increasingly drawing their inspiration from ongoing third 
world: socio-ecological revolutions in Cuba, Venezuela, and Bolivia, and 

from ecological transformations taking place in Curitiba and Porto Alegre 





This is the preface to the Korean-language edition of Ecology Against Capitalism 
published by In-Gan-Sa-Rang Publishing Company, Seoul, Republic of Korea, in 
2007. 
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in Brazil, and Kerala in India. It is here that struggles for ecological 
sustainability, substantive equality, and collectivist social otganization ` 
are merging into wider movements for sustainable egalitarian 
communities. 3 

In all of this South Korea stands in a unique position. A society of 
late capitalist development, still subject to the external hegemony of 
global monopoly-finance capital and the domination of the U.S. imperial 
state, it contains within it the possibility of a radically divergent path. 
Its uniqueness is tied to its history of militant labor struggles, to its 
strong ecological movement (symbolized today ‘by opposition to the 
Saemangeum Reclamation Project), and to its centrality in the struggle 
against imperialism (inextricably tied to the problem of Korean 
unification). South Korea is therefore of critical global importance in the 
formation of a socialist ecology for the twenty-first century. 

I would therefore like to take the opportunity offered by this preface 
to dedicate this edition of Ecology Against Capitalism to all those 
Korean activists who have chosen.to dedicate their lives to the struggle 
for humanity and the earth—and against what Rachel Carson once called 
the “the gods of profit and production.” 


MONTHLY REVIEW . Fikry Years Ago 


To any Soviet readers who may chance to see these lines. You may 
think that our insistence on the importance of democracy is an example 
of “rotten liberalism.” It isn’t. The founding fathers of Marxism were 
scathingly critical of bourgeois democracy, but because it was (and still 
is) bourgeois, not because it was democratic. It is true that within the 
framework of capitalist society, the masses can never do more than 
choose which exploiters shall represent them; but even that choice is 
important (when the exploiters get together, the exploitation is much 
more thorough). It is true, too, that bourgeois democracy is a fraud in 
the sense that it presupposes that the masses will be misled and 
misinformed by capitalist-controlled media of communication and 
education; but it should hardly be necessary to labor the point that the 
remedy is to tell the people the truth, not to deprive them of the power 
to choose. No, democracy is neither an invention of the devil nor a 
liberal trick. Quite the contrary, the discoverers of the principles of true 
democracy were none other than Marx and Engels: by separating it from 
its capitalist shell they were the first to show the glorious future of 
socialist democracy. 

—Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, “Forty Years 
Later,” Monthly Review, November 1957 
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Nepal’s Geography of 
Underdevelopment 
RICHARD PEET 


Baburam Bhattarai, The Nature of Underdevelopment and Regional 
Structure of Nepal: A Marxist Analysis (Delhi: Adroit Publishers, 
2003), xx, 540 pages, hardcover, Rs 600 ($14). 


Emerging from a middle-peasant family background in Nepal, Baburam 
Bhattarai excelled at school and then, with a Colombo Plan scholarship 
in hand, studied architecture and planning in India. By the early to 
middle 1980s, the theoretical structure of spatial and regional planning 
studies had changed—in a Marxist direction. Bhattarai wrote his doctoral 
dissertation at one of the centers of political-theoretical ferment—the 
Centre for Study of Regional Development, at Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(JNU) in New Delhi—finishing in 1986. While he was a student, 
Bhattarai was president of the All India Nepalese Students Association 
on its founding in 1977. He joined the illegal Communist Party of Nepal 
(Masal) in the early 1980s. Returning to his native Nepal in 1986, he was 
the spokesperson of the United National People’s Movement during the 
1990 uprising, and from 199] the Coordinator of the United People’s 
Front Nepal, the legal front.of the Communist Party of Nepal (Unity 
Centre), which in turn gave birth in 1995 to the Communist Party of 
Nepal (Maoist) (CPN[M]). Bhattarai served prominently in the Peoples’ 
War 1996-2006, and is now de facto second in command of the CPN(M). 
As of the date of writing preparatory negotiations for Constituent 
Assembly elections are still taking place, with the fate of the monarchy 
and the future direction of Nepalese society to be decided in the 
continuing struggle. l 

Marxist social science at the time this book was written in the early 
1980s was in the late stages of a flourishing era of radical scholarship 
and political activism that had begun in the 1960s. The poststructural 


Ricuarp Perr teaches geography at Clark University in Massachusetts. His most 
recent books include Unholy Trinity: The IMF, World Bank and WTO (Zed Books, 
2003), written with seventeen student coauthors; Liberation Ecologies, 2nd ed., 
edited with Michael Watts (Routledge, 2004); and Geography of Power: Making 
Global Economic Policy (Zed Books, 2007) 
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and postmodern philosophical movements were criticizing Marxism as 
totalistic totalitarianism, but few on the left bothered .to read all, that 
vague, carelessly argued text, and cared. less when they had. 
Neoliberalism was taking over the world, yet-we Marxists were lulled 
into complacency by our successes of the 1970s. India had not yet gone 
through its New Economic Policy (1991), and Indian critica] political- 
economic thought was still firmly based in Marxism, especially at JNU. 
This book emerges from the late stages of this global, leftist intellectual 
culture. It is essentially Baburam Bhattarai’s doctoral dissertation, with a 
recent, preface bringing the Nepal context up-to-date, and a foreword 
written by Prachanda, Chairman CPN(M). The book resounds with 


„statements made within the left’s optimism and confidence of the time. 


This is Marxist objective analysis, capable of differentiating correct from 
incorrect ideas. This is science carefully thought, and beautifully written, 
on behalf of the oppressed. 

Most basically the book argues that Nepal is underdeveloped because 
its forces of production have been retarded by a retrograde form of 
society. This argument rests on a critique of two related traditions in 


‘Marxist thought—theories of underdevelopment and theories of space— 


within an overall political philosophy drawn from Marxism-Leninism- 
Maoism. Bhattarai rigorously dissects underdevelopment and space 
theory with the analytical mind of a completely committed, thoroughly 
convinced, utterly confident Marxist dialectician. So, for him; neo- 
Marxist dependency/world systems theory is a deviant, “neo-populist” 
current prevalent in radical academia that, by overstressing exogenous 
relations of exchange, proves unable to explain the inner causes of 
underdevelopment. The theory of the articulation of modes of production 
is better, yet still too exogenist. Hence, the need for a new, historical- 
materialist approach to the basic contradictions in Nepal—essentially 
development as a process triggered by contradictions between the forces 


‘and relations of production, with underdevelopment resulting from - 


blockage in the transition to “higher” social formations. 

In terms of theories of space, the “Anglo-Saxon” school of. regional 
development, neoclassical location theory, growth poles, etc., is quickly 
dismissed in favor of radical theories of space, and Marxist geography in 
particular. At the time, much ink was spilled on the relations between 
space and society: space as a manifestation of social processes, yet space 
as a causal factor in these same social processes, with a profusion of 
terms, like “socio-spatial dialectics,” trying to bridge the gap. With 
hindsight we can see that a lot of the agonizing was due simply to the 
need for two words (space, society) to refer to a single entity (space- 
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society), or in Bhattarai’s terms a “dialectic in unison.” Out of this 
entanglement Bhattarai’ manages to’ emerge. with’ a relatively coherent 
concept of socio-spatial process that avoids the mechanistic determinism 
of the one side on the other. Basically he finds “scientific” the view that 
spatial formations are the manifestations of, and to a lesser degree 
causal factor in, the particular configuration: of social formations. 

Specifically, development/underdevelopment.is-a socio-spatial process that 
manifests contradictions in the mode of reproduction of life; with this 
process occurring somewhat differently in each social formation. In the 
case of Nepal, the codetermining specifics include a-unique history in 
that the country was never formally colonized, although neocolonial 
relations with Britain and India have long played a determining role—for. 
example, 200,000 Nepalese soldiers served in the British Indian Army 
during the First World War. Additionally, Nepal has a spectacular array 
of physiographic regions, within a landlocked position between 
contending India and China. And then there is the persistence into the 
present of a medieval socio-political formation under the hegemony of a 
centralized, despotic state. Nepal, Bhattarai says, should be considered 
as a society at a transitional, pre-capitalist stage, whose motion is 
engineered by the interplay of contradictory forces of both endogenous 
and exogenous kinds, within a specific geographical context. 

Bhattarai’s argument proceeds by differentiating Nepal vertically and 
horizontally. The vertical distinction, according to the production and 
circulation of surplus value,.is drawn between surplus-producing sectors 
(agriculture and industry) and non-surplus-producing sectors (trade and 
finance). Horizontally, he differentiates the country spatially—-contrasting 
regions at altitudes ranging from 100: meters in the ‘Terai along the 
Indian border to 8,800 ‘meters in the Himalayas, al] within a distance of 
200 kilometers—Nepal as “stair steps to the sky.” l 

At the time the dissertation was written, 91 percent of the working . 
people labored in primary production activities (agriculture, forestry, and 
mining); 0.5 percent in secondary activities (manufacturing); and 6 
percent in trade, commerce, and services with the rest unknown. By 2001 
the relevant percentages were 66 percent in primary activities, 13 percent 
in secondary, and 21 percent in trade and al] others. Thus the’conditions 
of agricultural production loom large in the analysis of Nepal’s 
underdevelopment.. When Nepal was-unified by the Hindu Shah family ` 
into the Gorkha-kingdom in the late. eighteenth century, the king was 
recognized as sole repository of land proprietorship and, with the 
exception of tribal territories in some fringe hill areas, a system of 
landlordism known as raikar was imposed that involved direct payments 
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to the state in return for inheritable occupancy of land. However, the 

extensive and difficult territory of Nepal could not be controlled 
effectively, and: in the middle nineteenth century, the Shah state 
collapsed. Under the Rana autocracy (in which a small group of noble 
families ruled) the state, began allocating land:to private individuals, 
religious institutions, royal vassals, local tax’ collectors, and others in a 
system that matured into-a kind -of feudal capitalism as the Indian 
railroads reached the Terai in the late nineteenth century. As late as 


1950, 60 percent ‘of Nepals cultivated land was tenanted by peasants 


paying rents that reached as high as 75 percent of the rice crop. A series 
of land reforms following restoration of the Shah dynasty in 1950 proved 
cosmetic rather than fundamental. Nepal’s peasant agriculture remains 
characterized’ by the extremely small, and declining, size of land-holdings 
per farm household, with surpluses appropriated through share-cropping, 
state taxation, and usury. Overwork and underconsumption by ‘the 
peasants forms the underdeveloped base of the economy and constitutes 
a fundamental source of the rural discontent that founds the revolution 
in rural Nepal. 

Baburam Bhattarai theorizes that “higher” social formations are 
characterized by a` greater share of labor engaged in non-primary 
production—specifically industry. This is because greater factor mobility 
and increasing returns to scale, along with an increase in the ‘ratio of 
constant to variable capital, allow a “faster rate of expansion and 
development of higher relations of production in the industrial sector” 
(172). Along with other underdeveloped countries, Nepal suffered from 
deindustrialization that almost completely eradicated its previously 
highly developed artisanal and craft production, especially after the 
signing of a “Treaty of Friendship” with Britain in 1923, whereupon cheap 
British-Indian manufactured goods flooded the country! Bhattarai calls a 
later increase in export-oriented industrial production “spurious” because 
it was essentially processing ‘of agricultural materials (jute and timber) 
rather than production aimed at meeting needs in other sectors of the 
economy. So Nepal has a “chronically anemic and inverted” industrial 
structure, with a low level of technology and productivity. The recent 
increase in industrial employment comes from growth in the woolen 
carpet and garment industries triggered by the “generalized system of 
[lower import duty] preferences,” instituted by the United States in 
1974, which the author views as a device by metropolitan capital to 
exploit the cheap labor of underdeveloped countries. As part of this 
same “liberalization” Nepal has privatized many of its public sector 
enterprises at throwaway prices. Without a basic restructuring of 
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endogenous and exogenous relations, Nepal cannot have the industrial 
revolution Bhattarai finds necessary. 

The main form taken by capital in such an underdeveloped situation 
is merchant-commercial and interest-bearing and money-dealing, or 
circulation capital. The economy is marketized mainly in the Katmandu 
Valley and the Terai, with far simpler markets elsewhere in the hill and 
mountain areas. Activities like tourism, touted as foreign exchange 
earners by the ruling class, create “dysfunctional spatial enclaves” within 
Nepal, while the income that is generated -flows out of the country, 
leaving at best a few service jobs. Nepal also suffers from the “civilizing 
mission” of the metropolitan countries and their international financial 
institutions that first. gave grants in aid. for development but later 
pumped in loans, with the result that foreign debt now amounts to 50 
percent of GDP, while the debt/export earning ratio is a dangerously high 
600 percent. 

In keeping with his geographical emphasis, Bhattarai summarizes his 
sectoral analysis in spatial terms. In Nepal, the overwhelming proportion 
of settlements are of a very small size, with depopulation occurring in 
the hill and.mountain zones, and increasing polarization of economy and 
people around the state capital of Katmandu and at the points of 
integration with India and the outside world. Nepal’s underdevelopment 
is essentially a problem in the transition of a pre-capitalist society, 
hybridized under its retrograde internal social structure, but increasingly 
mediated by exogenous capitalist/imperialist interests. The social and 
spatial problems of development/underdevelopment are unlikely to be 
solved without a basic restructuring of society. And with that Bhattarai 
finished his doctoral thesis and returned to Nepal to help carry out 
“basic. restructuring.” 

This dissertation/book can be recognized as a fine example of applied 
radical (Marxist) scholarship. It is a brilliant synthesis of Marxist 
historical and geographical materialism with detailed, empirical analysis 
of the specific context in Nepal. Several weeks of highly committed time 
are needed to read this dense and complex work. During my own 
immersion in the book, I came to admire the author as an intellectual 
with an innovative theoretical mind as well as a revolutionary activist. 
But I also, reluctantly, developed a critical attitude towards the version 
of Marxism practiced by many of us at the time the dissertation was 
written, and by Bhattarai, then and perhaps now. 

The book employs a dialectical materialist theory of history in which 
progress comes from the interplay among the parts of the social whole, 
unless it is blocked by retrograde social and spatial relations. Bhattarai’s 
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position, derived from Kautsky and Lenin, is that the decisive role in the 
movement of society to a “higher” mode of production is played by the 
urban industrial sector—because with industry, capital,. labor, and 
instruments can be combined and enlarged more readily: Dynamic 
industrial capita] then emits impulses of commodity production into the 
countryside, and transforms it. Without industrialization peasant 
agriculture remains perpetually “backward”—it is the less dynamic 
component, the passive part in the dialectics of change. Yet, in criticism, 
exactly the peoples of the “backward” areas of Nepal’s hill and mountain 
regions form the base of peasant support for the CPN(M). So we have a 
“backward” area populated by progressive people? And restructuring in 
the postwar period will have to involve a strategy of complete land 
reform (that removes the landlord class) and productive transformation 
(investing in rural means of production) if a future socialist Nepal is to 
respond to the popular aspirations of the vast majority of the people of 
the country and to the revolutionary peasantry in particular. 

For this reviewer, such a situation entails developing a different kind 
of Marxist theory, in which the countryside and the'peasantry are seen as 
dynamic and progressive, and not just the city, manufacturing, and the 
industrial working class. Nepal cannot develop by copying the industrial 
history of the capitalist West. Nepal cannot develop by copying post- 
Maoist China, either. Rather, Nepal has to conceptualize its own model 
of socialist development if it is to self-transform in a way that serves the 
people, and not the ruling class and global capital. This means an 
internalist model of development in which specialization, division of 
labor, productivity, equal exchange, complementarity, and social justice 
are brought together without the domination of one:sector over the 
others—forced industrialization at the expense of rural transformation, 
for instance. Conceptualizing this model means releasing the 
revolutionary, theoretical imagination from the constraints of a 

‘mechanistic, Leninist Marxism that derives from a critical analysis of the 
Western, industrial experience. The CPN(M), Prachanda, and Bhattarai 
can produce a specifically Nepalese political-economic model to the 
extent that they learn from their own history and empirical experiences, 
including their mistakes. 

Nepal is not “backward” in a universal developmental experience. 
Nepal does not have to go through industrial capitalism to transform 
into socialism. Nepal, it seems to this reviewer writing from the other 
side of the earth, needs more creative, particularistic, even subjective 
Marxist thought based in the real experiences of its predominantly rural 
people. 
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Former Federal Reserve Board Chairman Alan Greenspar’s new book 
The Age of Turbulence (Penguin 2007) set off a ‘firestorm in mid- 
September with its dramatic statement on the Iraq War: “I am saddened 
that it is politically inconvenient to acknowledge what everyone knows: 
that the Iraq war is largely about oil” (p. 463). The fact that someone of 
Greenspan’s stature in the establishment—one of the figures at the very - 
apex of monopoly-finance capital—should issue such a twenty word 
statement, going against the official truths on the war, and openly 
voicing what “everyone knows,” was remarkable enough. Yet, his actual 
argument was far more significant, and since this has been almost 
completely ignored it deserves extended treatment here. 

Greenspan’s statement came in a chapter entitled “The Long-Term 
Energy Squeeze.” Here he argues that “as long as the United States is 
beholden to potentially unfriendly sources of oi] and gas, we are 
vulnerable to economic crises over which we have little control.” This is 
> the product, he claims, of an overriding fact of today’s global economy: 
“(World growth over the next quarter century at rates. commensurate 
with the past quarter century will require between one-fourth and two- 
fifths more oil than we use today” (p. #2) Moreover, Greenspan insists 

that 


. the intense attention of the developed world to Middle ae 
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political affairs has always been critically tied to oil security, The 

reaction to, and reversal of, Mossadeq’s nationalization of Anglo- 

Iranian Oil in 1951 and the aborted effort of Britain and France to 

reverse Nasser’s takeover of the key Suez Canal link for oil flows 

to Europe in 1956 are two prominent examples. And whatever their 

publicized angst over Saddam Hussein’s “weapons of mass 

destruction,” American and British authorities were also concerned 
about violence in an area that harbors a resource indispensable for 
the functioning of the world economy....[P]rojections of world oil 
supply and demand that do not note the highly precarious 
environment of the Middle East are avoiding the eight-hundred- 
pound gorilla that could bring world economic growth to a halt. © 

(p. 463) 

Greenspan thus historically connected the U.S. invasion of Iraq to the 
CIA’s overthrow of the democratically elected Iranian Prime Minister 
Mossadeq and his government in 1953 and the placing of the Shah in 
power and to Britain and France’s invasion (along with Israel) of Egypt 
in 1956—after which the United States took over the role of the leading 
imperialist power in the region. Greenspan’s explanation for the war, 
which sees .it as part of the Western search for “oil security’—not on 
behalf of the “world economy” as a whole, as his statement might 
suggest, but on behalf of the dominant interests in.a hierarchical world 
economy—is thus not far removed from the account that first appeared 
in these pages in December 2002 before the Iraq War began. There we 
said “Military, political, and economic aspects are: intertwined in all 
stages of imperialism, as well as capitalism in general. However, oil is 
the single most important strategic factor governing U.S. ambitions in 
the Middle East....The U.S. Department of Energy projects that global oil 
demand could grow from the current 77 million barrels a day to as much 
as 120 million barrels a day in the next twenty years....For this reason 
the security and availability of oi] supplies has become a growing issue 
for U.S. corporations and U.S. strategic interests” (pp. 9-ll; see also 
John Bellamy Foster, Naked Imperialism, pp. 92-93). 

After the release of his book Greenspan was pressed by the Bush 
administration to say that it had not gone to war over oil. Greenspan 
cagily responded with a Hegelian ruse of history (wherein the real logic 
operates behind the backs of the actors): “Pm not saying that they 
believed it was about oil. Pm saying it is about oil and that I believe it 
was necessary to get Saddam out of there.” For Greenspan it was all 
about oil and the capitalist world economy, and the U.S. invasion and 
occupation of Iraq was therefore justified, in his eyes, in order for the 
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United States to gain control of the world oil supply on behalf of the 
“developed world”—in line with a long history of economic empire. 
There could hardly be a better statement on economic imperialism by 4 
person better positioned to know. As Robert Ebel, senior adviser in the > 
Energy Program at the Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
who has worked with the CIA and the State Department’s “Future of Iraq 
Project,” explained: “When we went into Iraq, I said it’s about getting 
rid of Saddam Hussein. Once we got rid of Saddam Hussein, then the 
day after it would be about oil” (UPI, “Analysis: Iraq, Oil, and 
Greenspan’s Gospel,” September 19, 2007, http://Awww.upi.com). This 
whole dynamic might be given a name “The Greenspan Oi] Doctrine.” 

This issue of Monthly Review includes a very important article by 
Richard York and Brett Clark on gender and mathematics ability, 
questioning recent claims that there are significant sex-based differences 
in math performance that favor men at the higher levels of education, 
and that justify the gender bias of the sciences in the hiring of university 
professors. We are pleased to note that Clark and York were joint 
recipients of the Outstanding Publication Award from the Environment 
and Technology Section of the American Sociological Association in 2007, 
given out at the ASA’s annual meeting this summer in New York. They 
received this award for a set of pathbreaking articles that they coauthored 
on global climate change, the loss of biodiversity, and dialectical 
methods in science. The present essay, we believe, is of equal 
significance, and should be regarded as a crucial supplement to Stephen 
Jay Gould’s great work, The Mismeasure of Man. 

This year is the forty-fifth anniversary of the death of C. Wright 
Mills, the great radical critic of the U.S. power elite. Mills was a good 
friend of Monthly Review and MR coeditors Leo Huberman and Paul 
Sweezy, who published Mills’s article, “Psychology and Social Science,” 
in the October 1958 issue of this magazine. In 1959 it appeared as a 
chapter in his book, The Sociological Imagination. Last year MR author 
Michael Dawson interviewed Mills’s two daughters, Kathryn Mills and 
Pamela Mills, who coedited C. Wright Mills, Letters and 
Autobiographical Writings (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2000). This interview (hitherto unavailable) together with an introduction 
by Dawson was recently posted on the Monthly Review Commentary 
page, http://www.monthlyreview.org/comment.htm. We urge all those who 
have an interest in C. Wright Mills or the development of the New Left 
in the United States in the 1960s to read this interview. 
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the activities of giant multinational companies in collaboration with the big 
industrial houses of India in the chemical industry sector. 

The export of hazardous industrial plants to developing nations is seen in a` 
number of industries. As hazardous and ‘polluting industries (mostly those 
producing highly toxic products such as asbestos and certdin pesticides and 
those processing copper, zinc and lead) come under increasing regulation in 
industrial nations, some of the affected processes are exported, without 

` improvements to make them less hazardous, to non regulating countries where 
cheap and uninformed labor is abundant. The products are then marketed in 
industrial nations, and a new “export platform” comes into being. 

In addition to the export of the most poisonous industrial processes, the 
dumping of toxic substances takes place directly., Under the neoliberal regime 
a flood of mercury, an extrémely hazardous brain-damaging poisonous 
substance, has poured over India. Asha Krishnakumar in Frontline of December 
6, 2003, set out the grim facts: “According to data published recently by the 
Kolkata-based Directorate-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
(DGCIS), imports of mercury to India rose sixfold between 1996 and 2002 - 
from 285 tonnes to 1,858 tonnes. The quantity of organo-mercury compounds 
(for example, pesticides and slimicides) that made its way into the country 
zoomed 1,500 times - from 0.7 tonne to 1,312 tonnes. Between 1997 and 2003, 
over 70 per cent of all the mercury exported from developed countries came to 
India. Of this, Spain exported 417 tonnes, the U.K. 368 tonnes, Russia 267 tonnes, 
Italy '172 tonnes, the U.S. 165 tonnes, France 403 tonnes, Germany 806 tonnes, 
Japan 362 tonnes and China 627 tonnes. India is also the biggest processor of 
mercury, nearly 70 per cent of the world’s production. It consumes 1,350-1,843 
tonnes per annum or 50 per cent of the global production.” 

Here we can see the true meaning of the triumph of neoliberal “enterprise” 
over the frustrating restrictions of the “license raj”. The Ministry of 

’ Environment, and Forest attempted to ban the commissioning of mercury based 
chlor-alkali plants, a primary importer of mercury and a major force behind 
the explosive growth of these poisonous imports, in 1991! In 2000 a draft 
notification was circulated by the Ministry to eliminate mercury from 

_ consumer products, but no action has yet been taken. 

A recent complaint filed by the CBI on August 21, 2007 against a subsidiary. 

- of U.S.-based multinational Dow Chemical is also worthy of note. According to 

the complaint, beginning in 1996, the Dow subsidiary made approximately 
$39,700 in improper payments to an official in India’s Central Insecticides 

Board to expedite the registration of three products (Pride (NI-2s), Nurelle-D 

and Dursban 10G). The complaint also alleges that from 1996 and to 2001: 

improper payments to state officials were made in the amount of $87,400; 
improper payments to Indian government officials consisted of an estimated 
$37,600 for gifts, travel, entertainment and other items; and also $19,000 to 
government business officials; $11,800 to sales tax officials; $3,700 to excise tax 
officials; and $1,500 to customs officials. In sum, over a six-year period, the 

Dow subsidiary distributed an estimated total of $200,000 in improper 

payments through federal and state channels.' But, sadly if not unexpectedly, 
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‘the case “does 1 not demonstrate a newfound willingness of Chidambaram&Co. to 
enforce the law against a U.S. multinational. The CBI raid and complaint took 
_ place only after Dow Chemical was fined with a civil penalty of $ 325,000 by 
the ‘U.S. Securities & Exchange Commission [SEC] after reports of improper . 
payments to regulatory officials in India had emerged from the company’s own 
accounting.’ 

Dow Chemical was the purchaser of Union Carbide. Last year the Ministry 
of Industry suggested that, pending the resolution of district court litigation, 

. Dow provide Rs 100 crore for needed remediation measures at the Bhopal site. 
Immediately the Chargé d’ Affairs of the US Embassy in Delhi demanded the 
government withdraw ‘the Rs ]00-crore claim on Dow. In April 2007, the cabinet 
secretary dutifully put up a note saying “it stands to reason that instead: of 
continuing to agitate these issues (Dow’s legal liability) in court for a 
protracted period, due consideration should be given to the prospect of settling 
these issues appropriately. An important aim is to remove uncertainties and 
pave the way for promoting investments in the sector.” Dow now has large- 
scale plans to invest in Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal Chief Minister has 
also indicated to Ministry of External Affairs representatives that hé is looking l 
towards Dow setting up a chemical industry in his state.’ 

Displaying the “impeccable logic” of Larry Summers, Dow continues to sell 
in India Class I pesticides like Monocrotophos, banned many years ago by most 
of the developed world. Their leading product in India, Dursban (chlorpyrifos), 
is prohibited for use in the United States, Dow’s home country. 

It is profoundly misleading to pose the question as whether one is for or 
against “industrialisation”. We know the railroads were built to facilitate the 
export of natural resources and not to develop Indian industry nor distribute 
our foodstuffs, but it would be absurd to condemn the-building of railroads. Sa 
with industrialisation, there is nothing in common between the chemical plant 
that poisons the community for the profit of U.S. corporate giants and the 
chemical plant safely constructed in accord with the planned development of 
society. Our enemy is visible in such as Larry Summers and his mentally 
diseased neoliberal “logic”, a logic that continues to motivate the Manmohan . 
Singh regime and has even infected significant segments of the left. 
parliamentary parties.: The time has come to learn what can be learned, to 
rejéct with every means at our disposal imperialist capitalist FDI, and to create 
a political environment that strives for reason, decency, and planning on a 
socia] scale. 


1. http://www.sec.gov/litigation/litreleases/2007/lr20000.htm 


2. http://newspostindia.com/report-12115 


"3. http://www.indianexpress.com/story/19844.html 
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“reform”, the chief, economist of- the World Bank, Larry Summers, 
distributed the following internal memorandum: 


DATE: Dècembër 12,1991. v . ads ‘ 
TO: Distribution ` Ar es “oe g i Pe 
FR: Lawrence H, Summers 

Subject: GEP , 


‘Dirty’ Industries: Just between you and me, Sula the World Bank be 
encouraging MORE migration of the dirty industries to the LDCs [Less Developed 
Countries]? | can think of three reasons: 


1) The measurements of the costs of. health impairing pollution depends on the 
foregone earnings’ from increased-morbidity and mortality. From this point of view a 
given, amount of health impairing pollution should be done in the country with the 
lowest cost, which will be the country with the lowest wages. | think the economic 
logic behind dumping a load of toxic waste in the lowest wage country is impeccable, 
and we should face up to that. 


2) The costs of pollution are likely to be non-linear as the initial increments of 
pollution probably have very low cost. I’ve always though that under-populated 
countries in Africa are vastly UNDER-polluted, their air quality is probably vastly 
inefficiently low compared to Los Angeles or Mexico’ City. Only the lamentable facts 
that so much pollution is generated by non-tradable industries (transport, electrical 
generation) and that the unit transport costs of solid waste aré so high prevent world 
welfare enhancing trade in air pollution and waste. 





3) The demand for a clean environment for aesthetic Sa health reasons is likely to 
have very high income elasticity. The concern over an agent that causes a one in a 
million change in the odds of prostrate cancer is obviously going to be much higher 
in a country where people Survive to get prostrate cancer than in a country where 
under 5 itiortality is 200 per’ thousand. Also, much of the concern over ‘industrial 
atmosphere discharge is about visibility impairing particulates. These discharges may 

“have very little direct health impact. Clearly trade in goods that embody aesthetic 
pollution concerns could:be welfare enhancing. While production is mobile the 
consumption of pretty air is.a non-tradable. 





The problem with the arguments against all of these proposals for more pollution 
in LDCs (intrinsic rights to certain goods, moral.reasons, social concerns, lack of 
adequate markets, etc.) could be turned around and used more or less effectively 
against every Bank proposal for liberalization. 


Summers went on to be U.S. Secretary of the Treasury in the second 
Clinton administration, and then President of Harvard University, before 
resigning in disgrace under circumstances recounted in the article 
“Gender and Mathematical Ability” in this issue. In retrospect, we now 
can see his 199! memo as not the “ironic” comment he later excused it as, 
but in fact the neoliberal programme, the manifesto of neoliberal “reform”. 
The result is a disaster for whole futute generations—much evident from 
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Editorial 

Over fifty years ago, the two original editors of Monthly Review wrote: 
“The founding fathers of Marxism were scathingly critical of bourgeois 
democracy, but because it was (and still is) bourgeois, not because it was 
democratic.” 

When the contradictions of the Indian capitdtiselandiond s state sharpen, 
our beleaguered democracy is put under strain. The iniquitous neoliberal 
“reforms” have now resulted in a growing mass revolt of the dispossessed. 
The question remains open whether Indian democracy has within it the 
resources to heed the cry of the masses in pain, and—in the undoubted 
interests of the majority—reverse. the neoliberal course. But the outlook to 
preserve and expand what we have of democracy is far from favorable. 
Instead the desperate resistance of the poorest of the poor is met with 


` increasing repression, and the best that can be said of the response of the’ 


parliamentary left is that it has not lived up to its responsibility. 

As we have said in this space before (see AMR of June, 2007), state 
repression in Chhattisgarh ‘has emerged as the gravest threat to democratic 
rights in India in a generation. With the support of both BJP and Congress 
‘leaders, state and Union police and paramilitary forces, as well as a 
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The Injuries of Class 
MICHAEL D. YATES — 


The Class-Divided Society 


We live in a complex, divided society. We are divided by wealth, 
income, education, housing, race, gender, ethnicity, religion, and: sexual 
orientation. These divisions are much discussed; in the last two years, 
there have. been entire series in our major newspapers devoted tc the | 
growing income divide. The wealth-flaunting of today’s rich was even 
the subject of a recent Sunday New York Times Magazine article Can, 
Life in the New Gilded Age,” October 14, 2007). . 

What is seldom talked or written about is ‘to me our most 
fundamental division, one at the center of our economic system, namely 
the division of our society into a very large class of working men, 
women, and children, the working class; and a much smaller class of 
owners that employs the former, the capitalist class. These two great 
classes make the world go round, so to speak. _ 

Workers and owners are fundamentally connected and antagonistic 
along a number of dimensions: 

*It is through the labor of the working das that thé goods and 

services necessary for our survival are produced. 

*It is through the ownership of society’s productive wealth (land, 
machines, factories, etc.) that the owning class is able to compel 
that this labor be done. Workers must sell their capacity to work in 
order to gain access to this productive wealth, since no one can live 
without suck access. 

*In terms of society’s “reproduction” the relationship between labor 
and capital is essential. So much of what we do presupposes the 
successful sale of labor power. Without the money from such a sale, 
nothing appears to exist. 


Micuat D. Yates is associate editor of Monthly Review. He was for many years 
professor of economics at the University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown. He is most 
recently the editor of More Unequal: Aspects of Class in the United States (2007) 
and the author of Cheap Motels and a Hotplate (2006), both published by Monthly 
Review Press. 

This is adapted from a talk delivered at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
at the end of October 2007. 
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*The essence of production in capitalism is the ceaseless accumulation 
of capital, the making of profits and the use of such profits to 
increase the capital at the owners’ disposal. Competition among 
capitals both drives accumulation and is driven by it, in a relentless 
dance. 
*But to accumulate capital, employers must make sure that workers 
cannot claim possession of all they produce. This means that 
employers must strive for maximum control of the entire apparatus 
of production and any and all social forces and institutions that 
might interfere with this control (for example, the state, schools, 
and media). At all costs, workers must be prevented from getting 
the idea that they have rights to the output they produce. 
This organization of capital and labor in our society has negative 
effects on working people. I want to talk about some of these negative 
effects. However, before I do, I would like to point out that the whole 
‘process of accumulation, beginning with the extraction of a surplus from 
the labor of the workers, is, especially in the United States, hidden from 
view, so that workers do not know or are confused about what is 
happening to them. This is the result in part of the public school system 
and the tireless promotion of individualism and nationalism at its core. 
As Peter McLaren and Ramin Farahmandpur explain: 


Today urban schools are adroitly organized around the same 
principles as factory production lines. According to [Jonathan] 
Kozol “rising test scores,” “social promotion,” “outcome-based 
objectives,” “time management,” “success for all,” “authentic 
writing,” “accountable talk,” “active listening,” and “zero noise” 
constitute part of the dominant discourse in public schools. Most 
urban public schools have adopted business and market “work 
related, themes” and managerial concepts that have become part of 
the vocabulary used in classroom lessons and instruction. In the 
“market-driven classrooms,” students “negotiate,” “sign contracts,” 
and take “ownership” of their own learning. In many classrooms, 
students can volunteer as the “pencil manager,” “soap manager,” 
“door manager,” “line manager,” “time manager,” and “coat room 
manager.” In some fourth-grade classrooms, teachers record 
student assignments and homework using “earning 
charts”....[Jonathan] Kozol writes that in the market-driven model 
of public education, teachers are viewed as “floor managers” in 
public schools, “whose job it is to pump some ‘added-value’ into 
undervalued children.” (“The Pedagogy of Oppréssion,” Monthly 
Review, July-August, 2006) 


Racism/sexism, imperialism, media propaganda, and repression further 
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distort the social matrix and hide its class basis: l 

‘Endless war magnifies and deepens nationalism and promotes both 
racism and male chauvinism. Wars send workers back to society badly 
damaged in mind and body. 

+Imperialism does the same thing as war and is, of course, the root 
cause of it. 

Constant Orwellian propaganda by the media, think tanks, 
politicians, and business leaders denies the class polarization of capitalist 
society. An important element of this misinformation campaign is the 
mythology surrounding the “free market” economy. 

*As in the earliest stages of capitalism, naked violence ultimately 
serves to suppress class consciousness ‘and sow seeds of doubt among 
workers who might otherwise be inclined to mutiny against the system. 


Unveiling the Injuries of Class 


Against this background, let me now talk about the “injuries of 
class.” Consider first unemployment. The separation of workers from 
preductive wealth creates the possibility that workers will be 
unemployed, that is, unable to find a buyer for their labor power. In 
addition, we know from studying the history of capitalist economies that 
it is not uncommon for them periodically to sink into recession or 
depression. Such crises are part of the nature of the system. In such 
circumstances, unemployment rises dramatically. Furthermore, capital is 
always searching the heavens for sunny skies (higher profits), and if it 
finds them somewhere other than where it is currently situated, it shuts 
down one operation and opens another. Plant contractions and closings 
will therefore be regular occurrences. 

What these things mean for working people is a pervasive sense of 
insecurity and fear that even what seems to be the most stable 
employment will “melt into air.” Fear and insecurity not uncommonly 
produce two responses: a kind of joyless penury or a present-orientation 
that often takes the self-destructive forms of debt, drinking, and the 
like. In a recent essay, referring to the workers in the mining town in 
which I was born, I wrote: 


Mining towns in the United States were typically owned by the 
mining companies, and the companies exerted a near totalitarian 
control over the residents. They owned the houses, the only store 
(the infamous “company store”), all utilities, the schools, the 
library, everything. They had their own private police (the Coal and 
Iron Police in Pennsylvania) sanctioned by state law. The climate in 
such a town is one of perpetual insecurity and fear, emotions 
compounded by the danger of the work in the mines....It is 
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difficult to overstate the power of fear and poverty in shaping how 
working men and women think and act. Fear of losing a job. Fear 

„of not finding a job. Fear of being late with bill payments. Fear of 

the boss’s wrath. Fear your house might burn down. Fear your > 
kids will get hurt. 1 inherited these emotions. (“Class: A. Personal 
Story,” Monthly Review, July-August 2006) 


Should a person face an extended bout of unemployment or a plant 
closing, the potential injuries of class are many, as has been amply 
demonstrated: suicide, homicide, heart attack, hypertension, cirrhosis of 
the liver, arrest, imprisonment, mental illness. 

The members of the owning class are almost always better aod to 
‘withstand the storms of economic crisis or even unemployment, so these 
are injuries that the system does not inflict on them. Recently Michael 
Gates Gill, a wealthy former advertising executive who lost his job, was 
featured in the New York Times in connection with his book, How 
Starbucks Saved My Life: A Son of Privilege Learns to Live Like Everyone 
Else. Gill gets a job in a Starbucks, and in it he learns about ordinary ` 
péople. By most accounts the book is not very good. But the author had 
connections, and not only managed to get it published by a trade press 
(Gotham/Penguin) but reviewed in our premier newspaper. The chances 
of this happening to “everyone else” is as close to zero as you can’ get. 
The stories of job losses are written in the litany of woes that are an 
everyday reality for most people; such stories are anything but exotic and 
receive almost no public attention. 

Unemployment in our society is a constant threat to the employed 
and a torment to those who lose their jobs as many do periodically. To 
be unemployed is almost to drop out of society; since to have no relation , 
to the market is not to exist. 

I add here that those who do unpaid labor, especially homemakers, 
must certainly experience something akin to that of the unemployed. 
Their work is so devalued that an estimate of its value is not included 
in the Gross Domestic. Product. The unpaid labor of poor single women 
with children is considered so worthless that they have been forced to 
give it up and seek wage labor, often taking care of the children of 
others while their own kids are attended haphazardly or not at all. 

Workers comprise the subordinate class. They are normally in the 
position of having to react to decisions made by others. They are 
dependent upon employers, and they are-at the same time apprehensive 
of them,. since employers hold the power to deny to workers the life- 
sustaining connection to the means of production. Exploitation, 
dependence, and insecurity—in a system where workers are bombarded 
with the message that they and they alone make the decisions that 
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determine their circumstances—make for a toxic brew, which when drunk 

often enough, creates a personality lacking in self-confidence, afraid to 
Y take chances, easily manipulated and shamed (of course, on the bright 

side, these injuries have given rise to a massive “self-help” industry). 

The very subordination of workers, combined with the market 
mechanism that ratifies and reinforces it, means that capitalist societies 
will display ineradicable inequalities in variables of great importance: 
wealth, income, schooling, health care, housing, child care, and so forth. 
What is more, the market will, absent powerful countervailing forces, 
not only reproduce inequalities but deepen them, ‘as we have seen so 
clearly in the Unitec States over the past thirty years. This inequality 
itself generates its own class injuries. In my book, Naming the System, I 
cite research comparing the impact of inequality across the United States. 
It was discovered that, all else being equal, the greater the inequality of 

_ income within a state (as measured by the share of income going to the | 

« poorest 50 percent of households in each state), the higher the mortality 
rate. lt appears that the psychological damage done to poor people as 
they contemplate the gap between themselves and those at the top of the 
income distribution has an independent effect on a wide variety of 
individual and social health outcomes. Everything we know about the 
correlation between health and other social indicators and income (a 
decent though not perfect proxy for class) tells us that working people 
will suffer in every way. 

You may have heard it said that. the only thing worse than having a 
job is not having one. This is true, but what does it say about work? 
Work in capitalism is a traumatic affair. We all have the capacity to 

“conceptualize what we do before we do it. This capability, when applied 
to work, has allowed human beings to transform the world around them 
in profound ways: to invent tools and machines and to socially divide 
our labor so that the riches of the earth can be unlocked and a 
cornucopia of output produced. As we have done these things, we have 
also transformed ourselves, becoming ever more conscious-of causes and 
effects and better able to understand the world. Put another way, our 
capacity to think and to do makes us human. It is integral to our being. 

In capitalism, however, this haman mastery of the physical world is 
reserved for only a few. The capacity to think and to do implies control, 
and control by workers cannot be contemplated by capitalists. In fact, 
the essence of management in capitalism is the monopolization of control 
by the owners, control especially of the labor process—the work—and its 
denial to the workers. 

We don’t have time today to discuss all the various control tactics 
used by employers: the herding of workers into factories, the detailed 
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division of labor, mechanization, Taylorism, personnel management, lean 
production—all of which deny workers their humanity, their capacity to 
conceptualize and carry out their plans, to actually “own” what they 
make. However, let us look at a sampling of jobs in modern America: 

Auto workers: There are about 1.1 million auto workers. Not only are 
they facing rapidly rising insecurity, they are also confronted every day 
with a work regimen so Taylorized that they. must work fifty-seven of 
every sixty seconds. What must this be like? What does it do to mind 
and body? In this connection, it is instructive to read Ben Hamper’s 
Rivethead (1992), a.startling account of working in auto plants. Hamper 
worked ia an old plant, where the norm was about forty-five seconds cf 
work each minuté. He eventually got a job in a new, “lean production” 
facility. He called it a “gulag.” In her book, On the Line at Subaru-lsuzu 
(1995), sociologist Laurie Graham tells us about her work routine in one 
of these gulags. Below, I have skipped a lot of the steps, because I just 
want to give readers a sense of the work. Remember as you read it that - 
the line is relentlessly moving while she is working: 

l. Go to the car and take the token card off a wire on the front of the 
car. i 

2. Pick up the 2 VIN (vehicle identification number) plates from the 
embosser and check the plates to see that they have the same 
number. 

3. Insert the token card into the token card is 

4. While waiting for the computer output, break down the key kit for 
the car by pulling. the 3 lock cylinders and the lock code from the 
bag. 

5. Copy the vehicle control number and color number onto the^ 
appearance check sheet.... . 

8. Lift the hood and put the hood jig in place so it will hold the hood 
open while installing the hood stay... 

22. Rivet the large VIN plate to the left- hand center pillar. 

23. Begin with step one on the next car. 

This work is so intense that it is not possible to steal a break much 
less learn your workmate’s job so that you can double-up, then rest 
while she does both jobs. Within six months of the plant’s start-up, a 
majority of the workers had to wear wrist splints for incipient carpal 
tunnel. Necks and backs ache from bodies being twisted into unnatural 
positions for eight hours a day. Supervisors recommend exercises and 
suggest that workers who cannot deal with the pain are sissies. : 

What is true for auto workers is true for all who do this type of 
labor—whether it be in beef processing plants or on chicken disassembly 
lines where workers labor with slippery blood and gore on the floor and 
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on their bodies. And where cuts lead to infections and disease. 

Clerks: There are about 15 million clerks in the United States. Many 
years ago I was on a television show with former secretary of labor 
Robert Reich. In response to my claim that a lot of the jobs being 
created were not all that desirable, he said that there were a lot of good 
jobs available, ones in which workers had a real say about their jobs (no 
doubt referring to the “quality circles” so popular then). One such job 
was that of “clerk.” I blurted out in a loud and incredulous voice, 
CLERKS! I suggested that perhaps Mr. Reich had never noticed the 
splints on the writs of many clerks, signs of epidemic carpal tunnel 
syndrome. Since that time, I have actually worked as a clerk, at the Lake 
Hotel in Yellowstone National Park. I describe the experience and what’! 
learned in my book Cheap Motels and Hor Plate: An Economist’s 
Travelogue. Clerks work long hours; they are on their feet all day; they 
take regular abuse from customers; they are exposed in‘ full view of 
supervisors with no place to hide; they are accorded no respect (think 
about customers on cell phones in grocery lines); their pay is low; their 
benefits negligible. After a hard day at the front desk, I only wanted: a 
few drinks and a warm bed. The stress level was extraordinary. 

Restaurant Workers: There are 1] million of these, growing in number 
every year. Next to personal care and service workers, those who prepare 
and serve our food are most likely to experience a “major depressive 
episode.” Restaurant workers in Manhattan’s Chinatown log as many as 
one hundred hours a week, for less than minimurn wage. The pace of thé 
work, the pressure of it are unbelievable. Check out the arms and legs of 
a kitchen worker. They are full of cuts and burns. Substance abuse is 
widespread. 

Secretaries, Administrative Assistants, and Office Support: These 
workers are 23 million strong. They are poorly paid, many in sick 
buildings, stuck in badly designed chairs, staring at computer screens 
for hours, taking orders all day long (usually women from men), and 
- ofter; heavily Taylorized. These workers, whose working conditions are 
satirized so skillfully on the television series The Office, have to contend 
with daily degradations, including all too prevalent sexual harassment. 
Here is what my sister said about her work: 


I, too, share some of your fears and anxieties. As one of the 
administrative assistants you talk about, 1 can relate to the long 
days of sitting at the typewriter (in years past) and now at the 
computer. l am sure that is the cause of my neck and shoulder 
pain and the many headaches from which | suffer. Although I 
basically like my job and the people with whom | work, after 
thirty years 1 am anxious to move on to something else. 1 look 
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forward to retirement in about three to four years, moving to the 

city, maybe working part-time, and finding meaningful things in 

which to participate. 

Security workers: Three million men and women watch over others in 
prisons, malls, gated communities, in occupied Iraq, and on our city 
streets. This is a type of work guaranteed to be stressful and to generate 
not only an extremely jaundiced and pejorative view of the rest of society 
but also an extreme, macho personality, prone to violence. 

Custodial workers: There are 4 million building and grounds 
workers, many of them immigrants, keepirig our buildings clean and the 
grounds swept and manicured. Often they are hired by contractors who 
are themselves employed by the buildings’ owners. It has taken 
monumental efforts by the SEIU to organize some of these exploited 
workers, who must often labor in close proximity to dangerous cleaning 
fluids, solvents, and chemical fertilizers. 

Medical workers: There are more than 13 million people laboring in 
our hospitals, urgicare centers, and nursing homes, as well as in 
individual residences. With the exception of those at the top, including 
health care administrators and most of the physicians, health care is a 
minefield of poor working conditions. Even nursing has been degraded 
and deskilled so much that the nursing shortage could be nearly filled 
simply by the return of disaffected nurses to their profession. At the 
request of the California Nurses Association, I spoke this summer to 
nurses in four Texas cities. I heard many tales of woe: sixteen hour days, 
two weeks straight of twelve-hour days, insane patient loads, constant 
cost-cutting that damages patient health, demeaning treatment by 
administrators, etc. Conditions only worsen as one goes down the health 
care occupation ladder. 


Working Stiffs 


Work in today’s exploitative society takes its toll on mind and body. 
It saps our creativity, bores us to death, makes us anxious, encourages 
us to be manipulative, alienates us in multiple ways (from coworkers, 
from products, from ourselves), makes us party to the production of 
debased and. dangerous products, subjects us to arbitrary authority, 
makes us sick, and injures us. I remember my dad saying, when 
emphysema (the result of too many cigarettes, too much asbestos, and 
too much silica dust) had sapped his health, that he hadn’t expected 
retirement to be like this. He and how many hundreds of millions of 
others? It is not the CEO who suffers depression, hypertension, and 
heart attacks from being too long on the job; it is instead the assembly 
line worker, the secretary, the kitchen laborer. Those who cannot control 
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their work hurt the most. And with all of these injuries of class, I 
haven't even touched upon the compound misery endured by black. 
workers, Hispanic workers, women workers, gay workers}. and. worket 
without the proper national documents. And I have not ‘Acechibedisome 
of the worst types of labor: farm labor, domestic work, labor in recycling 
plants, and many others, which get truly demonic as we move outside 
the rich nations and into the poor ones. It is no wonder that people do 
not need much convincing to believe that happiness lies not in the 
‘workplace but in the shopping mall. 

The daily debasement heaped upon working men and women breeds 
anger and rage. Often rage is turned inward and shows itself as 
depression, addiction, or suicide. Frequently it is directed against 
children, spouses, lovers, or against some great mass of “others,” like 
immigrants, women, radical minorities, or gay people. But sometimes it 
is correctly aimed at the class enemy and takes the form of riots, 
sabotage, strikes, demonstrations, even revolution. And then the 
creativity bound and gagged for so long bursts forth as people try to 
-take control of their labor and their lives. This is what I think of as the 
“miracle of class struggle.” 

I am not going to end by talking at length about how important it is 
to keep the struggles of the past fresh in the present, how it is necessary 
to educate the working class, of how it is essential to build a working- 
class movement and not just to organize workers into unions, about how 
there are any number of hopeful signs that such a movement can be 
built, of why we must always fan the flames of dissent and revolution. 
You have heard all this before. 

Instead I am going to say something different. The injuries of class 
are deep and long lasting. The poor education that is the lot of most 
working-class children leaves lasting scars that will not be healed by a 
picket line. The love lost when the factory-working father spent too 
much time in bars does not come back after a demonstration. I have 
been a radical, highly educated and.articulate, but the fears and anxieties 
of my working-class parents are like indelible tattoos on my psyche. The 
dullness of mind and weariness of body produced by assembly line, 
store, and office do not go away after the union comes to town. The 
prisoner might be freed but the horror of the prison cell lives on. 

Wilhelm Reich, the German psychoanalyst, was kicked out of the 
psychoanalytic society because he was a communist. Ironically he was 
also expelled from the Communist Party because he was a therapist who 
believed that the minds of working people, ravaged by the injuries of 
class, would have to be healed. It would take real effort to help workers 
regain their humanity. I think Reich was right. We ignore the injuries of 
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class at our peril. 

My friend Sam Gindin, former chief economist for the Canadian Auto 
Workers, has argued for years that all labor organizing and all union and 
labor movement activities, in fact, all efforts to transform societies, must 
aim at developing the capacities of working men and women, their ability 
to take control of their lives and the larger society. This means, for 
example, that inside a union, there has to be as much rank-and-file 
democracy and control as possible, and inside workplaces there has to 
be an active network of shop stewards. The union must have a vibrant 
and empowering education program. Politically unions and all working- 
class organizations must aim to promote a work:ng-class way of thinking 
about the world and must fight for any and all public programs that 
empower workers, from national health care to paid vacations and leaves 
for all to free adult education programs. Reducing hours of work must 
become central to labor’s agenda as must the nature of work itself. The 
idea that our labor power is just another commodity must be rejected. 
Finally, all movements for radical social change must address 
aggressively the prison-industrial and military-industrial complexes. 
Imperialism, war, and a domestic police state are an unholy triad that 
magnify enormously the injuries of class. 








MONTHLY. REVIEW = Fifty Years Ago | 


There is an old military axiom: “Every tool is a potential weapon.” The axiom is 
based on the thousand-year long practice of converting technological improvements 
into implements of defense-offense.... 

October 4, 1957 witnessed man’s first faltering step into a new field: outer | 
space. The sputniks designed and launched by Russian scientists were not weapons 
in any sense of the word. Sputnik I was experimental. Sputnik II carried recording 
instruments and a passenger, to test the possibility of space travel for living 
creatures. 

` Western responses to the inauguration of the new science of space travel have 
been more bellicose in the United States than elsewhere. With the Pentagon holding 
the whip hand of domestic political power, and with one of the Old Guard generals 
in the White House, it was to be expected that the prospect of space travel would 
be approached, as the conquest of the atom had been approached, frem the military 
angle.... 

Obvious conclusions flow from this analysis. At the moment, men of good will 
must turn their attention away from discovery and invention to the immediate task 
of abolishing war. So long as the holders of power beat plowshares into swords, 
every advance in science and engineering is a possible step toward annihilation of 
human life on the planet....The drive to abolish war as an instrument of public 
policy is not a matter of personal preference. Rather it is the overriding necessity 


of this very moment in history, when, as Einstein so well said, we must disarm or 
die. 





—Scott Nearing, “Plowshares into Swords,” 
Monthly Review, January 1958 
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‘Against the Market Economy 
Advice to Venezuelan Friends 
ROBIN HAHNEL 


Robin Hahnel was a guest of the Centro International Miranda in 
Caracas for its July 2007 Workshop in Socialism and Human 
Development. During his stay, we arranged for him to speak at the 
Ministry for the Communal Economy. This ministry not only oversees 
and supports the significant Venezuelan cooperative sector and provides 
training in the principles of cooperation but has also moved recently to 
develop “socialist enterprises,” which work closely with communal 
_ councils. Since one of the principal goals of these organizations is to 
attempt to avoid the infection of the market, Robin’s talk was oriented 
toward providing them with important weapons for the battle of ideas. 
It will be obvious, however, that his demystification of the wonders of 
the marker can be a weapon not only in the Venezuelan struggle but in 
the movement for liberation globally. 

—Michael A. Lebowitz (October 31, 2007) 


I am heré''to salute you—because you are attempting to do what 
nobody has ever succeeded in doing before—help autonomous groups of 
workers and consumers plan their interrelated activities democratically, 
‘equitably, and efficiently themselves. You have already created the 
elements of what you call the “social economy”—worker-owned 
cooperatives, communal councils, municipal assemblies, participatory 
budgeting, subsidized food stores, health care clinics, and nuclei of 
endogenous development. Now you want the cooperatives and communal 
councils to display solidarity for one another rather than treat each other 
as antagonists in commercial exchanges. And sooner rather than later 
you want the benefits of this kind of participatory, socialist economy to 
encompass the entire economy and all Venezuelans. 

I am also here to warn you—because when the mission you are 





Rosin Haunet is professor of economics at American University in Washington DC 
and currently visiting professor at Lewis and Clark College in Portland, Oregon. 
This article is adapted from a speech the author gave at the Ministry for the Communal 
Economy in Caracas, Venezuela on July 13, 2007, attended by both their employees 
and employees from the Ministry of Planning and Economic Development. 
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embarked on proves difficult and problems arise, as they surely will— 
there are many who will seize the opportunity to insist that you abandon 
your quest to help autonomous actors plan together in solidarity as, 
quixotic, and demand that you accept markets as the only way to 
coordinate the activities of autonomous decision makers. I hope my talk 
today will arm you with sound reasons not to heed the advice of those 
Fidel Castro once referred to as “brainy economists” when they tell you 
that markets are the only way to preserve enterprise autonomy and 
provide consumers freedom of choice. 

Early in the twentieth century most socialists thought that after 
capitalism was overthrown workers in different enterprises and 
consumers in different communities would begin to plan their activities 
together with one another with little difficulty. But the history of 
twentieth-century socialism has taught us that this is most emphatically 
not the case. Planning by those Marx called the “associated producers” 
did not occur for many reasons that are important to study carefully. But 
one reason is that it is not as easy for autonomous groups of workers 
and consumers to plan together as early socialists naively assumed. 

‘Working out procedures so that decision making within a communal 
council, or inside a worker cooperative, is not only democratic but also 
inclusive and efficient is difficult enough. But working out procedures 
that allow communal councils and worker ccoperatives to retain an 
appropriate degree of autonomy while planning their relations fairly and 
efficiently is much more difficult. In any case, for whatever reasons, 
instead of planning by the associated producers—and I would add 
consumers—themselves, what happened in _ twentieth-century 
postcapitalist economies was that people’s activities were planned for- 
them by a planning bureaucracy. In some cases the planning bureaucracy 
was better intentioned and more competent, and in other cases it was 
more self-serving and bungling. But in all cases people’s economic 
activities were planned for them not by them. 

Besides failing to deliver on the socialist promise of economic self- 
management, command planning also led to a notable lack of economic 
initiative and creativity at local levels. But when leaders in twentieth- 
century postcapitalist economies searched for ways to stimulate local 
initiative the only solution they came up with was to permit autonomous 
economic units to interact through markets rather than through planning. 
In Yugoslavia local autonomy also meant a significant degree of worker 
self-management through worker councils where every worker had one 
vote. Unfortunately in most postcapitalist economies that experimented 
with market reforms it was local managers, not workers, whose decision 
making power grew as the power of the planning bureaucracy was 
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reduced. But in all cases the price of buying local autonomy was to 

unleash market forces with all that this entails. 
believe participatory planning by worker cooperatives and communal 
councils who retain an appropriate degree of autonomy is possible. The 
fact that it is more difficult than early socialists presumed and has never 
been done before does not mean you Bolivarian socialists will not 
succeed in the years ahead. Armed with a clear understanding of the 
failures of twentieth-century socialism and a clear understanding of the 
problems you must solve, I believe you can succeed where your forebears 
did not. But while I have many ideas I hope to share with you on other 
occasions about how to make planning participatory, that is not my 
subject today. Today I am here to warn you against the lure of 
succumbing to the advice of the “brainy economists” who tell you to 
give up your pipe dream of trying to help workers and consumers plan in 
solidarity themselves, and to accept the market as the only practical way 
to coordinate the activities of autonomous actors. 

What is wrong with markets? I will discuss four reasons you should 
reject markets if you want to build a socialist economy—four reasons 
markets are not the harmless coordinating mechanism that guarantees 
efficiency some would have us believe, but instead a powerful social 
institution that undermines everything socialism stands for ‘while 
generating a great deal of inefficiency as well. I will argue that 
(1) markets distribute the burdens and benefits of economic cooperation 
unfairly, (2) markets undermine solidarity and promote egotistical 
attitudes and behavior, and (3) markets fail to provide economic 
democracy and subvert political democracy as well. Finally, contrary to 
A-what most economists will tell you, I will explain why (4) markets do 

not allocate scarce productive resources efficiently. There are other valid 
criticisms of the market system elaborated by a variety of schools of 
economic thought outside the mainstream. Marxists, institutionalists, 
feminists, post-Keynesians, and ecolagical economists have all elaborated 
important critiques of the market system. Today I limit myself to an 
“internal critique” in terms that are familiar to economists within the 
mainstream of the profession. 1 do this because it is mainstream 
economists who will advise you to outgrow your naivité and accept 
markets no matter what reservations you may harbor. I hope to help you 
explain to them why you have rejected markets in terms even they can 
understand. I also limit myself to what I think of as the “simple case” 
against markets because even the simple case is overwhelming. 


1. Why Labor Markets are Unfair 
When capitalists hire workers, the profs capitalists receive for no 
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work on their part are testimony to the fact that collectively their 
employees were not paid wages equal to the market value of what their 
work produced. But beside the fact that capitalist income is unfair 
because those who do all the work-receive too little as a whole, what 
should we make of differences in wage rates for different categories of 
workers? And what happens if capitalist enterprises are replaced by 
worker-owned enterprises that hire members in labor markets where the 
laws of supply and demand remain free to operate?! 

` If the last hour of welding labor hired raises output and therefore 
revenue by more than the Jast hour of floor sweeping does, when 
employers compete with one another in labor markets for welders and 
sweepers they will bid the wage rate for welders up higher than the 
wage rate for sweepers—whether or not they are capitalist employers 
trying to maximize enterprise profits, or worker-owned enterprises trying 
to maximize profits per member.” This means that when labor is hired in 
labor markets those who. have more human capital, and therefore 
contribute more to enterprise output end revenues, will receive higher 
wages than those with less human capital. 

Why is this a problem? Suppose our welder and sweeper work equally 
hard in equally unpleasant circumstances. In a market economy they will 
not be rewarded equally even though they make what we might call 
equal “sacrifices.” In a market economy those with more human capital 
will receive more, even if they make no greater sacrifices, and those with 
less human capital will receive less, even if they sacrifice just as much? 

Moreover, for all of us who understand this is unfair there is no way 
to fix the problem in a market system without creating a great deal of 
inefficiency. If we intervene in the labor market and legislate wage rates . 
we consider to be fair, but allow markets to determine how resources 
are allocated, not only will different kinds of labor be allocated 
inefficiently, the entire price structure of the economy will fail to reflect 
the opportunity costs of producing different goods and services leading 
to further inefficiencies. There is no getting around the dilemma: In a 
market economy we must either allow the market system to reward 
people unfairly, or, if we try to correct for inequities we must tolerate 
even greater inefficiencies.‘ 


2. Why Markets Undermine the Ties that Bind Us 


Disgust with the commercialization of human relationships is as old 
as commerce itself. The spread of markets in eighteenth-century England 
led Edmund Burke to reflect: “The age of chivalry is gone. The age of 
sophists, economists, and calculators is upon us; and the glory of Europe 
is extinguished forever.” Thomas Carlyle prophesized: “Never on this 
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Earth, was the relation of man to man long carried on by cash-payment 
alone. If, at any time, a philosophy of laissez-faire, competition, and 
supply-and-demand start up as the exponent of human relations, expect 
that it will end soon.” And of course running through all his critiques of 
capitalism, Karl Marx complained that markets: gradually turn everything 
into a commodity and, in the process, corrode social values and 
undermine community: : i i 


[With the spread of markets] there came a time when everything 
ı that people had consideréd as ‘inalienable became, an object of 

exchange, of traffic, and could be alienated. This is the time when 

the very things which till then had been communicated, but never 
exchanged, given, but never ‘sold, acquired, but never bought— 
virtue, love, conviction, knowledge, conscience, etc.—when 
everything, in short passed into commerce. It is the time of general 
corruption, of universal venality....It has left remaining no other 
nexus between man and man other than naked self-interest and 
callous cash payment. - (The Poverty of Philosophy Peet 

Publishers, 1955], chapter 1, section 1) 

In my view what the oldest critique of markets amounts to is an 
objection to the organization of economic cooperation in a way that is 
personally distasteful and demeaning and unnecessarily sours human 
relations. It is a plea to others to come to their senses’ and join the 
search for a different way to organize economic cooperation. The forms 
of interaction that are encouraged by markets are mean spirited and 
hostile, the forms of cooperation that markets discourage are respectful 
and empathetic, and the detrimental effects on human relations are far 
from trivial. 

In effect, markets say to us: You humans cannot consciously 
coctdinate your interrelated economic activities efficiently, so do not 
even try. You cannot come to equitable agreements among yourselves, so 
‘do not even try. Just thank your lucky stars that even such a hopelessly 
socially challenged species such as yourselves can still benefit from a 
productive division of labor, thanks to the miracle of the market system. 
In effect, markets are a no-confidence vote on the social capabilities of 
the human species. 

If that daily message were not sufficient discouragement, markets 
harness our creative capacities and energies by arranging for other people 
to threaten our livelihoods. Markets bribe us with the lure of luxury 
beyond what others can have and beyond what we know we deserve. 
Markets reward those who are the most efficient at taking advantage of 
his or her fellow man or woman, and penalize those who insist, 
illogically, on pursuing the golden rule—do unto others, as you would 
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have them do unto you. Of course, we are told we can personally benefit 
in a market system by being of service to others. But we also know we 
can often benefit more easily by taking advantage of others. Mutual 
concern, empathy, and solidarity are the appendices of human capacities 
and emotions in market economies—and like the appendix, they continue 
to atrophy. 

But there is no need to take the word of precapitalist romantics like 
Burke and Carlyle, or the word of the greatest critic of capitalism, Karl 
Marx, or the word of an avowed market abolitionist such as myself on 
this matter. Samuel Bowles, an economist who strongly supports a 
“socialized” market system, provides eloquent testimony ‘regarding this 
failure of markets in an article titled “What Markets Can and Cannot 
Do” published in Challenge Magazine in 1991. Bowles said: 


Markets not only allocate resources and distribute income, they 
also shape our culture, foster or thwart desirable forms of human 
development, and support a well defined structure of power. 
Markets are as much political and cultural institutions as they are 
economic. For this reason, the standard efficiency analysis is 
insufficient to tell us when and where markets should allocate 
goods and services and where other institutions should be used. 
Even if market allocations did yield efficient results, and even if 
the resulting income distribution was thought to be fair (two very 
big “ifs”), the market would still fail if it supported an 
undemocratic structure of power or if it rewarded greed, 
opportunism, political passivity, and indifference toward 
others....As anthropologists have long stressed, how we regulate 
our exchanges and coordinate our disparate economic activities 
influences what kind of people we become. Markets may be 
considered to be social settings that foster specific types of 
personal development and penalize others. The beauty of the 
market, some would say, is precisely this: It works well even if 
people are indifferent toward one another. And it does not require 
complex communication or even trust among its participants: But 
that is also the problem. The economy—its markets, workplaces 
and other sites—is a gigantic school. Its rewards encourage the 
development of particular skills and attitudes while other 
potentials lay fallow or atrophy. We learn to function in these 
environments, and in so doing become someone we might not 
have become in a different setting. By economizing on valuable 
traits—feelings of solidarity with others, the ability to empathize, 
. the capacity for complex communication and collective decision 
making, for example—markets are said to cope with the scarcity 
of these worthy traits. But in the long run markets contribute to 
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their erosion and even disappearance. What looks like a hard 
headed adaptation to the infirmity of human nature may in fact be 
part of the problem. 


3. Why Markets Subvert Democracy 


Confusing the cause of free markets with the cause of democracy is 
astounding given the overwhelming evidence that the latest free market 
jubilee has disenfranchised ever larger segments of the world body 
politic. The cause of economic democracy is not being served when 
thirty-year-olds with an MBA degree working for multinational financial 
companies trading foreign currencies, bonds, and stocks in their New 
York and London offices affect the economic livelihoods of billions of 
ordinary people who toil in third world economies more than their own 
elected political leaders. 

First, markets undermine rather than promote the kinds of human 
traits critical to the democratic process. As Bowles explained in the 
essay quoted previously: 


If democratic governance is a value, it seems reasonable to favor 
institutions that foster the development of people likely to support 
democratic institutions and able to function effectively in a 
democratic environment. Among the traits most students of the 
subject consider essential are the ability to process and 
communicate complex information, to make collective decisions, 
and the capacity to feel empathy and solidarity with others. As we 
have seen, markets may provide a hostile environment for the 
cultivation of these traits. Feelings of solidarity are more likely to 
flourish where economic relationships are ongoing and personal, 
rather than fleeting and anonymous; and where a concern for the 
needs of others is an integral part of the institutions governing 
economic life. The complex decision-making and information 
processing skills required of the modern democratic citizen are 
not likely to be fostered in markets. 


Second, those who are more wealthy generally benefit more than 
those who are less wealthy from market exchanges. As long as capital is 
scarce—that is, as long as more capital could make someone’s labor 
more productive than it is currently—it is predictable that those with 
more capital will capture the lion’s share of any efficiency gains from 
exchanges not only in labor and credit markets, but in goods markets as 
well. Moreover, this is not only true in noncompetitive markets but even 
when market structures are competitive. In other words, economic 
liberalization breeds concentration of economic wealth, and in political 
systems where money confers advantages it leads indirectly to the 
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concentration of political power as well. Those who deceive themselves 
and others that markets nurture democracy ignore the simple truth that 
markets tend to aggravate disparities in wealth and economic power. It 
is true that the spread of markets can undermine the power of traditional 
elites, but this does not imply that markets wil] cause power to be more 
equally dispersed and democracy enhanced. If old obstacles to economic 
democracy are being replaced by new, more powerful obstacles in the 
persons of chief executive officers of multinational corporations and 
multinationa! banks, the new global mandarins at the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund, and the chairs of adjudication ‘commissions 
for the North American Free Trade Association and the World Trade 
Organization, and if these new elites are more effectively insulated from 
popular pressure than their prececessors, it is not the cause of democracy 
that is served. 

Support for the theory that markets promote democracy stems from 
the dominant interpretation of modern European history in which the 
simultaneous spread of markets and political democracy is assumed to 
be because the former caused the latter. It is hardly surprising that 
perhaps the most intrusive social institution in human history would 
have disrupted old, precapitalist obstacles to democratic rule in 
precapitalist Europe. The question, however, is not whether markets 
undermine old structures of domination—which they clearly do—but, if 
the new patterns of economic power that markets create are supportive 
or detrimental to democratic aspirations. I am skeptical that markets 
deserve nearly as much credit as mainstream interpretations award them 
for the emergence of European political democracy. I suspect this 
interpretation robs Eurcpeans who fought against the rule of monarchy 
and feudal lord in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
Europeans who fought for universal popular suffrage in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, and all who fought against fascism in the 
twentieth century of much of the credit they deserve. But a worthy 
rebuttal to the thesis that we owe whatever advances political democracy 
has made to the rise of the market system would require much more 


time than we have here today, and require more historical knowledge 
than I pretend to have. 


4. Why Markets Allocate Resources Inefficiently 


While those who are not economists can criticize markets because 
they are unfair, undermine solidarity, promote egotism, and subvert 
democracy, it is hard for anyone who is not a professional economist to 
rebut the myth that whatever failings markets may have in other regards, 
at least they lead to an efficient allocation of productive resources. 
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Professional economists define efficiency in two ways. Their most narrow 
definition is that an outcome is efficient if there is no possible change 
that would make at least one person better off without making someone 
"else worse off. Their less narrow definition is that an outcome is efficient 
if it maximizes net social benefits, i.e., the difference between total 
social benefits and total social costs. While both conceptions of 
efficiency can be ‘criticized, for my purposes today they are sufficient 
because even using these narrow definitions of efficiency we can discover 
there is every reason to believe that markets generate very inefficient 
outcomes. 

As a well-published, professional economist who has taught theory at 
the highest levels in economic doctoral programs in the United States 
for over thirty years I want to testify as an “expert witness” if you will, 
that the conclusion that markets can be relied on to yield efficient 
outcomes is completely unwarranted. It is well known among professional 
economists that markets allocate resources inefficiently when they are 
out of equilibrium, when they are noncompetitive, and when there are 
external effects. As a matter of fact, what we call the fundamental 
theorem of welfare economics says as much when read carefully. But 
despite clear warnings in our most sacred theorems about what we 
might call necessary “conditionalities,” market enthusiasts continue to 
insist that if left alone, or perhaps with a little assistance, markets 
generally allocate resources very efficiently. This could only be true if 
disequilibrating forces were weak, if noncompetitive market structures 
were uncommon, and most importantly, if externalities were the 
exception, rather than the rule. Unfortunately, there are good reasons to 
~believe that exactly the opposite is true in all three cases, and moreover, 
that policy correctives will prove very inadequate. 


A. Externalities Are Pervasive 

At the risk of boring you with more economics than you bargained for 
when you decided to come here today, I want to take the time to explain 
this particular failing of markets because it is terribly important and not 
well understood even among leftists who are critical of markets for other 
reasons. Markets do permit people to interact in ways that are 
convenient and mutually beneficial for buyers and sellers. But convenience 
and benefits for buyer and seller do not imply efficiency. Ironically, the 
very factors that render markets convenient and beneficial for buyers and 
sellers also render them inefficient even according to the narrow 
conception of efficiency used by mainstream economists. 

Increasing the value of goods and services produced and decreasing 
the unpleasantness of what we have to do to produce them are two ways 
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producers can increase their profits in a market economy—and 
competitive pressures will drive producers to do both. But maneuvering 
to appropriate a greater share of the goods and services produced by 
externalizing costs onto others and internalizing benefits without 
compensation are also ways to increase profits. Moreover, competitive 
pressures will drive producers to pursue this route to greater profitability 
just as assiduously. Of course, the problem is that while the first kind of 
behavior serves the social interest as well as the private interests of 
producers, the second kind of behavior serves the private interests of 
producers at the expense of the social interest. All economists agree that 
when sellers or buyers promote their private interest by externalizing 
costs onto those not a party to the market exchange, or by appropriating 
benefits from other parties without compensation, their behavior 
introduces inefficiencies that lead to a misallocation of productive 
resources, and consequently, a decrease in welfare. 

When car manufacturers fail to take into account the damage their 
sulphur dioxide emissions impose on those damaged by acid rain, they 
offer to supply more cars than is efficient from society’s perspective. 
When consumers of cars have no incentive to take into account the 
damage their emissions of greenhouse gases inflict on victims of climate 
change, they offer to buy more cars than is socially efficient. Because 
negative external effects associated with both car production and 
consumption go ignored in the market decision making process in which 
buyers and sellers weigh the consequences of their choices only on 
themselves, we are led to produce and consume many more cars than is 
efficient even according to the narrow definition of efficiency used by 
mainstream economists. In general, it is well known that markets will 
underprice and overproduce goods and services when there are negative 
external effects associated with either their production or consumption, 
and overprice and underproduce goods and services when there are 
positive external effects associated with either their production or 
consumption. - i 

The positive side of market incentives has received great attention 
and praise dating back to Adam Smith who coined the term “invisible 
hand” to describe it. The darker side of market incentives has been 
relatively neglected and grossly underestimated. A notable exception is 
the Marxist economist E. K. Hunt who coined the less famous, but 
equally appropriate term, “invisible foot” to describe the socially 
counterproductive behavior markets drive participants to engage in. 

Market enthusiasts seldom ask: Where are firms most likely to find 
the easiest opportunities to expand their profits? How easy is it usually 
to increase the size or quality of the economic pie? How easy is it to 
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reduce the time or discomfort it takes to bake the pie? Alternatively, 
how easy is it to enlarge one’s slice of the pie by externalizing a cost, or 

_ by appropriating a benefit without payment? Why should we assume that 
in market economies it is infinitely easier to expand private benefits 
through socially productive behavior than through socially 
counterproductive behavior? Yet this implicit assumption is what lies 
behind the view of markets as guided by a beneficent invisible hand 
rather than a malevolent invisible foot. 

Market admirers fail to notice that the same feature of market 
exchanges primarily responsible for their convenience—excluding all 
affected parties other than the buyer and seller from the transaction—is 
also a major source of potential gain for the buyer and seller. When the 
buyer and seller of an automobile strike their convenient deal, the size of 
the benefit they have to divide between them is greatly enlarged by 
externalizing the costs onto others of the acid rain produced by car 
production, and the costs of urban smog, noise pollution, traffic 
congestion, and greenhouse gas emissions caused by car consumption. 
Those who pay for these costs, and thereby enlarge automobile 
manufacturer profits and car consumer benefits, are easy marks for car 
sellers and buyers for two reasons. They are dispersed geographically 
and chronologically, and the magnitude of the effect on each negatively 
affected, external party is small, yet not equal. Consequently, individually 
external parties have little incentive to insist on being party to the 
transaction. The external effect on a single party is seldom large enough 
to make it worthwhile for one person to try to insert herself into the 
negotiations. But there are formidable obstacles to forming a coalition to 

represent.the collective interests of all external parties as well. 

Organizing a large number of people who may be dispersed 
geographically and chronologically, when each has different, small 
amounts at stake, is a difficult task. Who will bear the transaction costs 
of approaching members when each has little to benefit? When 
approached, who will report truthfully how much they are affected when - 
it is to their advantage to exaggerate? In sum, when there are multiple 
victims they face formidable transaction costs, and what we economists 
call free rider and hold out incentive problems to acting collectively. 

One way to see the problem is that markets reduce the transaction 
costs for buyers and sellers but do nothing to reduce the transaction 
cost of participation in decision making by externally affected parties. It 
is this inequality in transaction costs that makes external parties easy 
prey to rent seeking behavior on the part of buyers and sellers. Even if 
we could organize a market economy so that buyers and sellers never 
face a more or less powerful opponent in a market exchange, this would 
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not change the fact that each of us has smaller interests at stake in many 
transactions in which we are neither buyer nor seller. Yet the sum total 
interest of all external parties is often considerable compared to the 
interests of the buyer and the seller. It is the transaction cost and free 
rider incentive problems of those with lesser interests that create an 
unavoidable inequality in power between those who make an exchange 
and those who are neither buyer nor seller but are affected by the 
exchange nonetheless. This is the power imbalance that allows buyers 
and sellers to benefit at the expense of disenfranchised external parties 
in ways that cause inefficiencies. Since this opportunity to increase 
private benefits is readily available in market economies there is every 
reason to believe those who must maximize profits or be competed out 
of business will take advantage of it—leading to significant inefficiencies. 


B. Markets Are Generally Not Competitive 

It is well-known among economists that when markets are not | 
competitive they lead to inefficient allocations of resources. When sellers 
are few it is in their interest to produce an output that is, collectively, 
less than the amount that is socially efficient, again, according even to 
the narrow definition of efficiency used by mainstream economists. In 
other words, just as it is easier to make profits at the expense of 
disenfranchised external parties than through socially productive 
behavior, it is often easier for a small group of sellers to make profits by 
restricting supply than producing the socially efficient amount of their 
product. All empirical evidence indicates that most goods are sold in 
noncompetitive markets and that market structures are growing less, not 
more competitive. This means that noncompetitive market structures are / 
a serious and growing source of inefficiencies in market economies today. 


C. Markets Often Fail to Equilibrate 

Real markets do not always equilibrate quickly, much less 
instantaneously. The famous “laws” of supply and demand, which predict 
that when market price rises quantity supplied will increase and quantity 
demanded will decrease, leading markets toward their equilibria, are 
based on a highly questionable assumption about how market participants 
interpret price changes. Standard analysis implicitly assumes that sellers 
and buyers believe that when the market price rises the new higher price 
is the new stable price. If this is truly the case, then it is sensible when 
market price rises for sellers to offer to sell more than before and for 
buyers to offer to buy less than before—as the “laws” of supply and 
demand say they will. However, sometimes buyers and sellers quite 
sensibly interpret price changes as indications of further price movements 
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in the same direction. In this case, it is rational for buyers to respond to 
an increase in price by increasing the quantity they demand before the 
price rises even higher, and for sellers to reduce the quantity they offer 
to sell waiting for even higher prices to come. 

When buyers and sellers behave in this way they create greater excess 
demand and drive the price even higher, leading to a market “bubble.” 
When buyers and sellers interpret a decrease in price as an, indication ` 
that the price is headed down, it is rational for buyers to decrease the 
quantity they demand, waiting for even lower prices, and for sellers to 
increase the quantity they offer to sell before the price goes even lower. 
In this case their behavior creates even greater excess supply and drives ` 
the price even lower, leading to a market “crash.” In other words, if 
market participants interpret changes jn price as signals about the likely 
direction of further price changes, and if they behave “rationally,” they 
will not only fail to behave in the way the “laws” of supply and demand 
would lead us to expect, they will behave in exactly the opposite way 
from what these “laws” predict. When this occurs and markets move 
away from not toward their equilibria economic inefficiency increases. 

As the East Asian financial crisis reminded us, financial market 
bubbles that burst can generate great efficiency losses in the “real” 
sector of their economies when “vicious” disequilibrating dynamics in 
financial markets overpower “virtuous” equilibrating forces. Moreover, 
“brainy economists” who argue that bubbles and crashes only occur in a 
few markets where many players are speculators should remember their 
own explanation for why all units of a good tend to sell at a uniform 
market price. Only when people are free to engage in arbitrage do we get 
“well ordered” markets and uniform prices in the first place. This means 
mainstream economists must expect and welcome players who are 
motivated purely by hopes of profiting from trading rather than because 
they have any use for the particular good being bought and sold. Since 
those who engage in arbitrage have no interest in the usefulness of the 
good in question, it seems likely that they would be particularly sensitive 
to the implications of a change in price on the likely direction of further 
price changes, and therefore on their profits from trading. In other 
words, market bubbles and crashes, which all economists agree cause 
efficiency losses, are generally the result of rational not irrational 
behavior, and much more likely to occur than mainstream economists 
would have us believe. 


D. Practical Problems with Policy Correctives 
When faced with theoretical reasons to believe that externalities, 
noncompetitive market structures, and disequilibrium dynamics are 
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neither rare nor trivial problems, supporters of the market system 
respond in different ways. There is a clear divide between “free market 
fundamentalists” whose influence has grown significantly over the past 
few decades, and more pragmatic supporters of the market system who 
favor market interventions to create what some of them call “socialized 
markets.” The ideologues’ enthusiasm for a laissez-faire market system 
literally knows no bounds as they brush aside qualifying assumptions as 
if they did not exist. Market pragmatists, in contrast, concede that we 
must sometimes intervene in markets with policies to internalize external 
effects, curb monopolistic practices, and counter disequilibrating forces. 
However, those who give qualified support to market intervention 
conveniently ignore practical problems that inevitably arise whenever we 
attempt to “socialize” markets. 

*The job of correcting for external effects is daunting, because, as | 
explained, there is every reason to believe they are the rule rather than 
the exception—as market enthusiasts simply assume without providing 
any evidence whatsoever. 

‘Alfred Pigou proved long ago that when there are negative external 
effects in a market a corrective tax is required to eliminate the 
inefficiency, and when there are positive externalities a corrective subsidy 
is indicated. But how are we to know what the size of the external effect 
is, and therefore how high to set the tax or subsidy? The market offers 
no assistance whatsoever in this regard, forcing us to resort to very 
imperfect measures. Stop-gap procedures for trying to estimate the 
magnitude of external effects like contingent valuation surveys (where 
economists survey a random sample of those affected and ask them how 
much they would be willing to pay not to be damaged) and hedonic 
regression studies (where economists try to deduce how much people 
are adversely affected by their purchase of related goods that are sold in 
markets) are notoriously unreliable and therefore highly subject to 
manipulation by interested parties. ; 

*Because they are unevenly dispersed throughout the economic matrix 
the task of correcting the entire price system for the direct and indirect 
effects of externalities is even more daunting. Even if the negative 
external effects of producing or consuming a particular good could be 
estimated accurately and the corrective tax were applied, if the external 
effects of producing or consuming goods that enter into the production 
of the good in question are not also accurately corrected for, the theory 
of the second best warns us that the Pigovian tax we place on the good 
in question may move us farther away from an efficient use of our 
productive resources rather than closer. 

+In the real world, where private interests and power take precedence 
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over economic efficiency, the beneficiaries of accurate corrective taxes are 
all too often dispersed and powerless compared ta those who would be 
harmed by an accurate corrective tax. As Mancur Olsen explained long 
ago in The Logic of Collective Action, this makes it very unlikely that 
full correctives would be enacted even if they could be accurately 
calculated. 

*People also learn to adjust to the biases created by external effects 
. in the market price system. Consumers will increase their preference and 
demand for goods whose production and/or consumption entails negative 
external effects but whose market prices fail to reflect these costs and 
are therefore too low; and consumers will decrease their preference and 
demand for goods whose production and/or consumption entails positive 
external effects but whose market prices fail to reflect these benefits and 
are therefore too high. While this reaction, or adjustment, is individually 
rational it is socially counterproductive since it leads to even greater 
demand for the goods that market systems already over produce, and 
even less demand for the goods that market systems already 
underproduce. As people have greater opportunities to adjust over longer 
periods of time, the degree of inefficiency in the economy will grow or 
“snowball.” 

*In theory, inefficiencies due to noncompetitive market structures can 
be solved by breaking up large firms, i.e. through antitrust policy. But 
true economies. of scale provide good reasons for sometimes not doing 
so, and corporate power provide bad reasons for seldom doing so. 
Noncompetitive market structures are routinely tolerated simply because 
large firms are politically powerful and successfully pressure the political 
system to permit them to continue their profitable but socially inefficient 
practices. An alternative to antitrust action is to regulate large firms in 
noncompetitive industries. But this practice is also, regrettably, in 
decline, as regulatory agencies are increasingly “captured” by the 
companies they are supposed to regulate and turned into vehicles for 
promoting industry objectives: 

*There are well known policies to ameliorate inefficiencies due to 
market disequilibria. Both fiscal and monetary policies can be used to 
stabilize business cycles. Indicative planning and industrial policies can 
be used to eliminate disequilibria between sectors of an economy. 
Regulation of foreign exchange and financial markets particularly prone 
to bubbles and crashes are almost always an improvement over ex post 
damage control consisting mostly of bailouts for powerful economic 
interests most responsible for creating problems in these markets in the 
first place. Unfortunately, neoliberal ideologues and the corporate 
interests they serve have waged a relentless campaign against these 
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policies over the past two decades, and both national economies and the 
global economy have experienced huge losses in economic efficiency as a 
result. 

In sum, contrary to both popular and professional opinion, free 
markets lead to a very inefficient use of our scarce productive resources, 
and even when “socialized” by policy correctives, a great deal of 
inefficiency inevitably remains. 


Conclusion 


Before concluding, let me thank you for your patience. I have subjected `> 
you to a lengthy and tedious diagnosis. I can only hope that the 
importance of the subject for all of us searching for a socialism for the 
twenty-first century may have made the price worth paying. 

In sum, inefficiency due to external effects is significant. Hope for 
reasonably accurate Pigovian correctives is a pipe dream. Market prices 
diverge ever more widely from true social opportunity costs as 
individuals have every reason to adjust their desires to accommodate 
significant institutional biases in the market system. Efficiency losses 
also mount as real markets become less competitive, with no sign of 
meaningful antitrust or regulatory correctives in sight. And, as financial 
regulation, stabilization policies, and industrial policies all fall out of 
vogue, efficiency losses due to market disequilibria escalate even further. 
At the dawn of the new millennium the invisible foot is gaining strength 
on the invisible hand every day. Meanwhile, market exchanges continue 
to empower those who are better off relative to those who are worse 
off—undermining economic and political democracy—and the antisocial 
biases and incentives inherent in the market system continue to tear 
away at the tenuous bonds that bind us to one another. 

To avoid all this that inevitably comes with markets you must find an 
alternative way to coordinate the interrelated economic affairs of worker 
cooperatives and communal councils here in Venezuela that preserves 
their legitimate sphere of autonomy. I do not believe it is an exaggeration 
to say that at this moment the future of twenty-first century socialism 
rests on your shoulders. Once again, I salute you. 

Hasta la victoria siempre! 


Notes 


l The Marxist theory of exploitation focuses on how capitalists exploit their 
employees as a whole. Here my concern is how labor markets generate 
unfair wage differentials, and why wage differentials will continue to be 
unfair in a market system even if there are no longer capitalist employers. 

2. Worker-owned cooperatives may well have goals other than maximizing 
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profits per member, but as long as this is one of their concerns the 
argument: holds. 
Most fail to understand how arbitrary differences in what neoclassical 
economists call the “marginal revenue product” of different categories of 
labor actually are. Not only do differences in talent, education, and training 
come into play, differences in the scarcity of different categories of labor 
are equally important in determining differences in marginal revenue 
products. Moreover, changes in technology and/or consumer preferences can 
increase or decrease marginal revenue products of different categories of 
labor as well. The important point is that all of these influences are largely. 
beyond an individual’s control, and completely independent of the amount’ 
of effort an individual puts into his or her work. 
4. I have discussed only the effects of unequal ownership of human capital in 
a market system. Of course in a capitalist economy unequal ownership of 
physical capital leads to well-known inequities as well. But even if we 
replace capitalist enterprises with worker-owned enterprises, inequities 
from unequal ownership of physical capital will persist. In a market system 
members of cooperatives with more physical capital per worker will receive 
higher incomes, on average, than members of cooperatives with less 
physical: capital per worker—even when all workers work equally hard.’ 
5.. See Robin Hahnel, “Exploitation: A Modern Approach,” Review 'of Radical 
` Political Economics 38, no.'2 (Fall 2006): 175-92, and Panic Rules! 
Everything You Need to Know About the Global Economy (Boston: South 
End Press, ee appendix B. E , 
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= As working scientists, we see the commoditization of science as the 
prime cause of the alienation of most scientists from the products of 
their labor. It stands between the powerful insights of science and 
‘corresponding advances in human welfare, often producing results that 
‘contradict the stated purposes. The continuation ‘of hunger in the modern 
world is not the result of an intractable problem thwarting our best 
efforts to feed people. Rather, agriculture in the capitalist world is 
directly concerned with profit and only indirectly with feeding people. 
Similarly, the organization of health care is directly an economic 
enterprise and is only secondarily influenced by people’s health needs. 
The irrationalities of a scientifically sophisticated world come not from 
Kailures of intelligence but from the persistence of capitalism, which as a 
by-product also aborts human intelligence. 
—Richard Levins and Richard Lewontin, 
The Dialectical Biologist (Harvard University Press, 1985), p. 208. 
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Philosophers have sought to understand the world. The point, 
however, is to change it. 


—Karl Marx, lth thesis on Ludwig Feuerbach 


When I was a boy I always assumed that I would grow up to be both 
a scientist and a Red. Rather than face a problem of combining activism 
and scholarship, I would have had a very difficult time trying to separate 
them. 

Before I could read, my grandfather read to me from Bad Bishop 
Brown’s Science and History for Girls and Boys! My grandfather believed 
that at a minimum every socialist worker should be familiar with 
cosmology, evolution, and history. I never separated history, in which we 
are active participants, from science, the finding out how things are. My 
family had broken with organized religion five generations back, but my 
father sat me down for Bible study every Friday evening because it was 
an important part of the surrounding culture and important to many 
people, a fascinating account of how ideas develop in changing 
conditions, and because every atheist should know it as well as believers 
do. 

On my first day of primary school, my grandmother urged me to 
learn everything they could teach me—but not to believe it all. She was 
all too aware of the “racial science” of 1930s Germany and the 
justifications for eugenics and male supremacy that were popular in our 
own country. Her attitude came from her knowledge of the uses of 
science for power and profit and from a worker’s generic distrust of the 
rulers. Her advice formed my stance in academic life: consciously in, but 
not of, the university. I grew up in a left-wing neighborhood of Brooklyn 
where the schools were empty on May Day and where I met my first 
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Republican at age twelve. Issues of science, politics, and culture were 
debated in permanent clusters on the Brighton Beach boardwalk and 
were the bread and butter of mealtime conversation. Political 
commitment was assumed, how to act on that commitment was a matter 
of fierce debate. 

As a teenager I became interested in genetics through my fascination 
with the work of the Soviet scientist Lysenko. He turned out to be 
dreadfully wrong, especially in trying to reach biological conclusions 
from philosophical principles. However, his criticism of the genetics of 
his time turned me toward the work of Waddington and Schmalhausen 
and others who would not simply dismiss him out of hand in Cold War 
fashion but had to respond to his challenge by developing a deeper view 
of the organism-environment interaction. 

My wife, Rosario Morales, introduced me to Puerto Rico in 1951, and 
my eleven years there gave a Latin American perspective to my politics. 
The various left-wing victories in South America were a source of 
optimism even in those grim times. FBI surveillance in Puerto Rico 
blocked me from the jobs I was looking for and I ended up doing 
vegetable farming for a living on the island’s western mountains. 

As an undergraduate at Cornell University’s School of Agriculture, I 
had been taught that the prime agricultural problem of the United States 
was the disposal of the farm surplus. But as a farmer in a poor region of 
Puerto Rico, I saw the significance of agriculture for people’s lives. That 
experience introduced me to the realities of poverty as it undermines 
health, shortens lives, closes options, and stultifies personal growth, and 
to the specific forms that sexism takes among the rural poor. Direct 
4abor organizing on the coffee plantations was combined with study. 
Rosario and I wrote the agrarian program of the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party in which we combined rather amateurish economic and social 
analysis with some firsthand insights into ecological production 
methods, diversification, conservation, and cooperatives. 

I first went to Cuba in 1964 to help develop their population genetics 
and get a look at the Cuban Revolution. Over the years I became involved 
in the ongoing Cuban struggle for ecological agriculture and an ecological 
pathway of economic development that was just, egalitarian, and 
sustainable. Progressivist thinking, so powerful in the socialist tradition, 
expected that developing countries had to catch up with advanced 
countries along the single pathway of modernization. It dismissed critics 
“of the high-tech pathway of industrial agriculture as “idealists,” urban 
sentimentalists nostalgic for a bucolic rural golden age that never really 
existed. But there was another view, that each society creates its own 
ways of relating to the rest of nature, its own pattern of land use, its 
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own appropriate technology, and its own criteria of efficiency. This 
discussion raged in Cuba in the 1970s and by the 1980s the ecological 
model had basically won although implementation was still a long. 
process. The Special Period, that time of economic crisis after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union when the materials for high-tech became 
unavailable, allowed ecologists by conviction to recruit the ecologists by 
necessity. This was possible only because the ecologists by conviction 
had prepared the way. 

I first met dialectical materialism in my early teens through the 
writings of the British Marxist scientists J. B. S. Haldane, J. D. Bernal, 
Joseph Needham, and others, and then on to Marx and Engels. It 
immediately grabbed me both intellectually and aesthetically. A 
dialectical view of nature and society has been a major theme of my 
research since. I have delighted in the dialectical emphasis on wholeness, 
connection and context, change, historicity, contradiction, irregularity, 
asymmetry, and the multiplicity of levels of phenomena, a refreshing 
counterweight to the prevalent reductionism then and now. 

An example: after Rosario suggested I look at Drosophila in nature— 
not just in bottles in the laboratory—I started to work with the 
Drosophila in the neighborhood of our home in Puerto Rico. My question 
was: How do Drosophila species cope with the temporal and spatial 
gradients of their environments? I began examining the multiple ways 
that different Drosophila species responded to similar environmental 
challenges. I could collect Drosophila in a single day in the deserts of 
Gúanica and in the rain forest around our farm at the crest of the 
cordillera. It turned out that some species adapt physiologically to high 
temperature in two to three days, and show relatively little genetig 
differences in heat tolerance along a 3,000-foot altitude gradient (about 
twenty miles). Others had distinct genetic sub-populations in the 
different habitats. Still others adapted to and inhabited only a part of 
the available environmental range. One of the desert species was not any 
better at tolerating heat than some Drosophila from the rain forest, but 
were much better at finding .the cool moist microsites and hiding in 
them after about 8 a.m. These findings led me to describe the concepts 
of co-gradient selection, where the direct impact of the environment 
enhances genetic differences among populations, and counter-gradient 
selection where genetic differences offset the direct impact of the 
environment. Since on my transect the high temperature was associated 
with dry conditions, natural selection acted to increase the size of the 
flies at Guanica while the effect of temperature on development made 
them smaller. The outcome turned out to be that the flies from the sea- 
level desert and the rain forest were of about the same size in their own 
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habitats, but that Guanica flies. were bigger when raised at the same 
temperature as rain forest flies. . 

In this work I questioned the prevailing reductionist bias in biology 
by insisting that, phenomena take place on different levels, each with 
their own laws, but also connected. My bias was dialectical: the 
interaction among adaptations on the physiological, behavioral, and 
genetic levels. My preference for process, variability, and change set the 
agenda for my thesis. 

The problem was how species can adapt to an environment when the 
environment wasn’t always the same. When I began thesis work I was 
puzzled by the facile assumptior. that, faced with opposing demands, for 
example when the. environment favors small size some of the time and 
large size the rest of the time, an organism would have to adopt some 
intermediate state as a compromise. But this is an unthinking application 
of the liberal bromide that when there are opposing views the truth lies 
somewhere in the middle. In my dissertation, the study of fitness sets 
was an attempt to examine when an intermediate position is truly an 
optimum and when is it the worst possible choice. The short answer 
turned out to be that when the alternatives are not too different, an 
intermediate position is indeed optimal, but when they are very different 
compared to the range of tolerance of the species, then one extreme 
alone or in some cases a mixture of extremes is preferable. 

Work in natural selection within population genetics almost always 
assumed a constant environment, but I was interested in its inconstancy. 
I proposed that “environmental variation” must be an answer to many 
questions of evolutionary ecology and that organisms adapt not only to 
specific environmental features such as high temperature or alkaline soils 
but also to the pattern of the environment—its variability, its uncertainty, 
the grain of its patchiness, the correlations among different aspects of 
the environment. Moreover, these patterns of environment are not simply 
given, external to the organism: organisms select, transform, and define 
their own environments. 

Regardless of the particular matter of an investigation (evolutionary 
ecology, agriculture, or more recently, public health), my core interest 
has always been the understanding of the dynamics of complex systems. 
Also, my political commitment requires that I question the relevance of 
my work. In one of Brecht’s poems he says, “Truly we live in a terrible 
time...when to talk about trees is almost a crime because it is a kind of 
silence about injustice.” Brecht was of course wrong about trees: 
nowadays when we talk of trees we are not ignoring injustice. But he 
was also right that scholarship that is indifferent to human suffering is 
immoral. 
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Poverty and oppression cost years of life and health, shrinks the 
horizons, and cuts off potential talents before they can flourish. My 
commitment to support the struggles of the poor and oppressed and my 
interest in variability combined to focus my attention on the 
physiological and social vulnerabilities of people. 

I have been studying the body’s capacity to restore itself after it is 
stressed by malnutrition, pollution, insecurity, and inadequate health 
care. Continual stress undermines the stabilizing mechanisms in the 
bodies of oppressed populations making them more vulnerable to 
anything that happens, to small differences in their environments. This 
shows up in increased variability in measures of blood pressure, body 
mass index, and life expectancy as compared to more uniform results in 
comfortable populations. In examining the effects of poverty, it is not 
enough to examine the prevalence of separate diseases in different 
populations. Whereas specific pathogens or pollutants may precipitate 
specific named diseases, social conditions create more diffuse 
vulnerability that links medically unrelated diseases. For instance, 
malnutrition, infection, or pollution can breach the protective barriers of 
the intestine. But once breached for any of these reasons it becomes a 
locus of invasion by pollutants, microbes, or allergens. Therefore 
nutritional problems, infectious diseases, stress, and toxicities cause a 
great variety of seemingly unrelated diseases. 

The prevailing notion since the 1960s had been that infectious disease 
would disappear with economic development. In the 1990s I helped form 
the Harvard Group on New and Resurgent Disease to reject that idea. 
Our argument was partly ecological: the rapid adaptation of vectors to 
changing habitats—to deforestation, irrigation projects, and population 
displacement by war and famine. We also focused on the equally rapid 
adaptation of pathogens to pesticides and antibiotics. But we also 
criticized the physical, institutional, and intellectual isolation of medical 
research from plant pathology and veterinary studies which could have 
shown sooner the broad pattern of upsurge of not only malaria, cholera, 
and AIDS, but also African swine fever, feline leukemia, tristeza disease 
of citrus, and bean golden mosaic virus. We have to expect 
epidemiological changes with growing economic disparities and with 
changes in land use, economic development, human settlement, and 
demography. The faith in the efficacy of antibiotics, vaccines, and 
pesticides against plant, animal, and human pathogens is naive in the 
light of adaptive evolution. And the developmentalist expectation that 
economic growth will lead the rest of the world to affluence and to the 
elimination of infectious disease is being proved wrong. 
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The resurgence of infectious disease is but one manifestation of a 
more general crisis: the eco-social distress syndrome—the pervasive 
multilevel crisis of dysfunctional relations within our species and between 
it and the rest of nature. It includes in one network of actions arid 
reactions patterns of disease, relations of production and reproduction, 
demography, our depletion and wanton destruction of natural resources, 
changing land use and settlement, and planetary climate change. lt is 
more profound than previous crises, reaching higher into the atmosphere, 
deeper into the earth, more widespread in space, and more long lasting, 
penetrating more corners of our lives. It is both a generic crisis of the 
human species and a specific crisis of world capitalism. Therefore it is a 
primary concern of both my science and my politics. 

The complexity of this whole world syndrome can be overwhelming, 
and yet to evade the complexity by taking the system apart to treat the 
preblems one at a time can produce disasters. The great failings of 
scientific technology have come from posing problems in too small a 
way. Agricultural scientists who proposed the Green Revolution without 
taking pest evolution und insect ecology into account, and therefore 
expecting pesticides would control pests, have been surprised that pest 
problems increased with spraying. Similarly, antibiotics create new 
pathogens, economic development creates hunger, and flood control 
promotes floods. Problems have to be solved in their rich complexity; 
the study of complexity itself becomes an urgent practical as well as 
theoretical problem. 

These interests inform my political work: within the left, my task has 
been to argue that our relations with the rest of nature cannot be 
separated from a global struggle for human liberation, and within the 
ecology movement my task has been to challenge the “harmony of nature” 
idealism of early environmentalism and to insist on identifying the social 
relutions that lead to the present dysfunction. At the same time my 
politics have determined my scientific ethics. I believe that all theories 
are wrong that promote, justify, or tolerate injustice. 

A leftist critique of the structure of intellectual life is a counterweight 
to the culture of the universities and foundations. The antiwar movement 
of the 1960s and 1970s took up the issues of the nature of the university 
as an organ of class rule and made the intellectual community itself an 
object of theoretical as well as practical interest. I joined Science for the 
People, an organization that started with a research strike at MIT in 1967 
as a protest against military research on campus. As a member | helped 
in the challenge to the Green Revolution and genetic determinism. 
Antiwar activism also took me to Vietnam to investigate war crimes 
(especially the use of defoliants) and from there to organizing Science for 
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Vietnam. We denounced the use of Agent Orange (used as defoliant in 
the Vietnamese jungle) that was causing birth defects among Vietnamese 
peasants. Agent Orange was one of the worst uses of chemical 
herbicides. l 

The Puerto Rican independence movement gave me an anti-imperialist 
consciousness that serves me well in a university that promotes 
“structural reform” and other euphemisms for empire. My wife’s sharp 
working-class feminism is a running source,of criticism of the pervasive 
elitism and sexism. Regular work with Cuba shows me vividly that there 
is an alternative to a competitive, individualistic, exploitative society. 

Community organizations, especially in marginalized communities, and 
the women’s health movement raise issues that academia prefers to 
ignore: the mothers of Woburn noticing that too many of their children 
from the same small neighborhood had leukemia, the hundreds of 
environmental justice groups that noted that toxic waste dumps were 
concentrated in black and Latino neighborhoods, and the Women’s 
Community Cancer project and others who insist on the environmental 
causes of cancer and other diseases while the university laboratories are 
looking for guilty genes. Their initiatives help me maintain an alternative 
agenda for both theory and action. 

Within the university I have a contradictory relationship with the 
institution and with colleagues, a combination of cooperation and 
conflict. We may share a concern about health disparities and persistent 
poverty, but we are in conflict about corporations funding research for 
patentable molecules and about government agencies such as AID 
(Agency for International Development) promoting the goals of empire.” - 

I never aspired to what is conventionally considered a “successful 
career” in academia. I do not find most of my personal validation 
through, the formal reward and recognition system of the scientific 
community, and I try not to share the common assumptions of my 
professional community. This gives me wide freedom of choice. Thus 
when I declined to join the National Academy of Sciences and received 
many supportive letters praising my courage or calling it a difficult 
decision, I could honestly say that it was not a hard decision, merely a 
political choice. taken collectively by the Science for the People group in 
Chicago. We judged that it was more useful to take a public stand 
against the Academy’s collaboration with the Vietnam-American War 
than to join the Academy and attempt to influence its actions from 
inside. Dick Lewontin had already tried that unsuccessfully and resigned, 
along with Bruce Wallace. 

I have always enjoyed mathematics and see one of its tasks as making 
the obscure obvious. I regularly employ a sort of mid-level math in 
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unconventional ways to promote understanding more than prediction. 
Much modeling now aims at precise equations giving precise prediction. 
This makes sense in engineering. In the field of policy, it makes sense to 
those who are the advisors to the rulers who imagine they have complete 
enough control of the world to be able to optimize their efforts and 
investments of resources. But those of us who are in the opposition have 
no such illusion. The best we can do is decide where to push the 
system. For this, a qualitative mathematics is more useful. My work 
with signed digraphs (loop analysis) is one such approach. Rejecting the 
opposition between qualitative and quantitative analysis and the notion 
that quantitative is superior to qualitative, I have mostly worked with 
those mathematical tools that assist conceptualization of complex 
phenomena. 

Political activism, of course, attracts the attention of the agencies of 
repression. I have been fortunate in that regard, having experienced only 
relatively light repression. Others did not fare as well, with lost careers, 
years of imprisonment, violent attacks, intense harassment even of their 
families, and deportations. Some, mostly from the Puerto Rican, African- 
American, and Native American liberation movements, as well as the five 
Cuban anti-terrorists arrested in Heuds, are still Ponura prisoners. 


Exploitation kills and hurts peopie. Racism and sexism destroy health 
and thwart lives. Studying the greed and brutality and smugness of late 
capitalism is painful and infuriating. Sometimes I have to recite from 
Jonathan Swift: 


Like the boatman on the Thames 
1 row by and call them names. 
Like the ever-laughing sage 

In a jest I spend my rage 

But it must be understood 

I would hang them if I could. 


For the most part scholarship and activism have given me an enjoyable 
and rewarding life, doing work I find intellectually exciting, socially 
useful, and with people I love. 


Notes 


l. John Montgomery Brown had been a Lutheran Episcopal bishop of the 
Missouri Synod, excommunicated when he became a Marxist. In the 1930s 
he published the quarterly journal Heresy. 
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2. AID carries out programs on health and development in strategically chosen 
third world countries. Its separate programs are sometimes helpful and 
participants are motivated by humanitarian concerns. But the agency is also 
a terrorist organization, supporting counter-revolutionary groups in 
Venezuela, Haiti, and Cuba. It once supported LEAP (Law Enforcement 

' Assistance Program) that taught torture to Uruguayan and Brazilian police. 





(continued from page 64) 


When the Chhattisgarh High Court denied Dr. Sen his appeal for bail, his 
wife Dr. Ilina Sen appealed to the Supreme Court. The date for the hearing of 
the bail petition was fixed for Monday, December 10 2007. 

A Bench consisting of a senior and a junior judge was appointed to hear the 
appeal for bail. The initial junior judge was subsequently replaced by another. 
On December 8, the Chhattisgarh government invited the senior member of 
this Bench to Raipur as the chief guest at the inaugural ceremony of a Legal 
Aid Centre, and extended its hospitality to him till December 9 when the 
senior judge returned to New Delhi. The very next day, the Bench dismissed 
Dr. Binayak Sen’s appeal for bail in just thirty-five minutes. 

Here, without casting any doubts or aspersions on anyone’s integrity, | 
humbly wish to pose my question to ail the people and revered leaders of free, 
democratic India: SHOULD I REGARD AS JUSTICE the refusal of bail to one 
who even as a child was moved by injustice, who having devoted his entire 
working life selflessly to providing’ food and health to the poor, who without 
coveting wealth survived for days on dal, rice and green chillies, who is 
accustomed to living like the poor, who dedicated his life to serving the people 
of his country, and who is now arraigned for breach of panii security and 
waging war against the state? 

If this is justice, where I should I seek redress against injustice? Should I 
remain a victim of injustice even at this age? 

Does this son of mine — a selfless, wise,. virtuous, humble, peace-loving 
karmayogi, motivated entirely by the ideals of service, and living among the 
poor — have to spend his days in prison? 

My simple question to all compassionate readers of this appeal is: How 
much longer to that day when Dr. Binayak Sen will receive justice? 

T ask this question not just for myself and for my son, but also on behalf of- 
all mothers suffering from the injustice meted out to their children. Is justice 
so elusive in our free, democratic country? 


Visit <freebinayaksen.org> and <savebinayak.ukaid.org> for information and 
activist resources on Dr. Binayak Sen. 
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Labor Market ‘Reform’ in Australia 
The New Industrial Relations Law and the Elections 
PETER HARKNESS 


For the first time in decades, the role of the ‘state in industrial 
relations became a central issue in an election in an English-speaking 
first-world nation-state. The Australian election of November 24, 2007, 
resulted in an emphatic win for the Labor Party opposition led by Kevin 
Rudd. It was the second largest winning margin since the Second World 
War. 

During the election campaign, the incumbent right-wing government 
of John Howard had repeatedly urged Australians to vote again for his 
eleven-year-old government because: (1) the world economy was entering 
very uncertain times (particularly because of the subprime mortgage 
losses in the United States) and only his government had the expertise 
and experience to steer Australia through these turbulent times; (2) if 
Labor were elected then there would be “wall to wall” Labor 
governments, because Labor currently holds power in all six states and 
two territories. Without any conservative governments, Labor would be 
unstoppable and dangerous; and (3) 70 percent of Labor’s federal 
politicians were ex-unionists and would be biased in favor of the unions. 

This message was the constant theme in all Liberal Party 
advertisements on TV, radio, newspapers, and billboards. Why then did 
Australians vote so decisively against Howard’s safe, conservative, 
experienced government, supported effectively by the considerable and 
vicious skills of the uniformly neoliberal media? To understand that, one 
needs to know a little of the history of industrial relations in Australian 
industrial relations. This article describes briefly the early history of 
Australia and then concentrates on the last decade under John Howard’s 
coalition government. 


Australian Labor History 


As in most countries, the working class in Australia has had to 
struggle both to improve the lot of workers and for its collective action 
to be viewed as legitimate. 


Perer Harkness teaches economics at the Swinburne University of Technology in 
Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia. 
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The first members of Australia’s working class were often convicts. 
British felons could no longer be transported to the United States so 
they were shipped to Australia to serve their sentence. Most never 
returned to Britain. 

In the 1790s, when prisoners demanded better rations, and reapers 
and seamen better rewards, they were punished severely by the colony’s 
red-coated British soldiers. James Straiter suffered 800 lashings to his 
back for having tried to organize (unionize) his fellow convict-shepherds. 

By the 1820s sufficient free settlers from the British Isles had arrived 
for commerce and industry to take off. The capital-labor relationship 
replaced that of jailer-convict. Wage laborers soon began to collectivize 
and seek improved conditions. Coopers, compositors, bakers, and 
cobblers struck in the new colony of Port Phillip. 

In the 1830s scores of societies of skilled tradesmen were established. 
They provided benefit funds for their members and began to agitate for 
political changes but they resisted the employment of convicts and 
apprentices. 

The discovery of gold in Bendigo, Ballarat, Bathurst, and other places 
attracted tens of thousands of free settlers from all over the world. For 
the next forty years the fledgling economy prospered. The number of 
people, the wealth, and the work were conducive to the growth of trade 
unions and improved working conditions—such as the eight-hour day. 

In 1856 stonemasons building the University of Melbourne walked off 
the job, gathered tradesmen from other building sites, marched to 
Parliament House, and demanded the eight-hour day (“eight hours labor, 
eight hours recreation, eight hours rest”). Their demands were met. In 
the following months and years, the cight-hour day spread to 
paperhangers, butchers, bakers, and many other occupations. 

Australia was the first country to legislate the eight-hour day. This 
radical improvement in working conditions was not the only one to be 
pioneered in the antipodes by Australia. Trade unions gathered strength 

-and erected grand buildings in the capital cities that were a type of 
workers’ parliament. Australia was described at this time as a “workers” 
paradise.” But it should be added that in the nineteenth century, ethnic 
minorities were generally excluded from trade union membership. 

Trade unionism is a story of progress and regress. With success 
union membership had grown and the movement had assumed a muscular 
macho image that was threatening to business. Both capital and labor 
were spoiling for a fight. It came in the 1890s in the form of a series of 
important strikes and lockouts. The state dispatched police and army 
troops to suppress the strikers and to protect the strike breakers. Some 
unionists were arrested, tried, and sentenced to hard labor. The unions 
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suffered many defeats; their families went hungry, the press condemned 
them, and their will was broken. 

At the turn of the century the labor movement decided a new tactic 
was required. Since the force of the law was frequently used against 
them, they should establish their own political party to amend and 
refashion the law to make it friendly to the working class. In 1901 the 
Australian Labor Party (ALP) was formed. 

This strategy (parliamentary representation) was and still is only 
partially successful. Loyal unionists who were familiar with the battles at 
the coal face or on the wharf came to view their “labor” representatives 
in parliament as soft and half-hearted. Worse, these representatives could 
beso disloyal sometimes as to order police or troops to disperse 
picketers and to protect a replacement workforce (as happened several 
times) in order to maintain “law and order.” Nevertheless, the Labor 
parliamentarians did -advance the workers’ lot by enacting some 
progressive and important social and industrial laws. 

The six colonies—New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania—federated in 1901. The new 
Commonwealth of Australia government established an industrial court 
called the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. The 
legislation made conciliation and arbitration compulsory if requested by 
either party to an industrial dispute. In addition, third parties could 
submit their views to the court. The new legislation recognized trade 
unions. Registered unions were now part of the institutional framework 
for industrial relations in Australia. Even small weak unions had an 
important role and rights under the law. 

One of the early determinations of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission was the Harvester wage ruling in 1907 by 
Justice Higgins, whose decision emanated from his remarkably 
progressive and compassionate view of industrial relations and social 
justice. The Harvester wage determination was pathbreaking in that it 
was based on a family’s needs for income rather than what an employer 
could afford. If employers could not afford to pay at least the income a 
family of four needed to live in modest comfort, then they had no right 
to employ staff. 

It was a pity to see this trailblazing and enlightened criteria slip 
away in decades to come. By the 1990s wages in Australia were rarely 
being determined on this basis or even through courts. The 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission had been 
replaced in 1988 by the Australian Industrial Relations Commission. This 
organization then had its powers of intervention and wage fixing steadily 
eroded by the subsequent legislative amendments of hostile conservative 
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governments since the 1990s, especially by the WorkChoices law. 

Today nearly all Australian workers have their wages determined in 
one of two ways: either (a) by a collective “enterprise bargaining 
agreement” usually, but not necessarily, negotiated by a trade union; or 
(b) by an individual contract, which is now often a WorkChoices 
“Australian Workplace Agreement” which is theoretically negotiated by 
the individual. In most cases, there is little negotiation because 
individual workers generally have no bargaining power. The Howard 
government claimed this industrial relations system is much more 
“flexible” because workers now have the right to bargain for whatever 
conditions and hours of work best suit them and their families. 

About a quarter of the workforce is now on Australian Workplace 
Agreements (AWAs). In nearly all cases, the boss gave these workers no 
choice. Surveys of recent AWAs reveal that all these workers have lost 
benefits they previously enjoyed such as higher wages for overtime, leave 
bonuses, and long-service leave, and in return have often received tiny 
wage raises, if any, for example ten cents per hour. AWAs are a 
manifestation of neoliberal microeconomic theory. 


Microeconomic Reform 


Over the last twenty years in Australia, New Zealand, and many other 
western countries there has been a strong move by governments 
(supported by many economists) to transform their economies into 
something much more like the model of perfect competition taught in 
microeconomic theory. That theory holds that a perfectly competitive 
economy would achieve the most efficient allocation of scarce resources. 
The theory claims that markets will always clear, there should be no 
unemployment, and welfare will be maximized (but only for that given 
distribution of income). It is hoped (but not proven) that there will be a 
high rate of economic growth. Whether the rate of inflation and balance 
of payments will be better or worse cannot be predicted. It seems likely 
that jobs will become less secure and the gap between rich and poor will 
grow wider, but again this cannot be predicted from the theory with any 
confidence. 

The theory posits that the main benefit of a perfectly competitive 
economy—where every industry is comprised of many small firms and all 
workers compete with one another without contracts or unions—is that 
scarce resources will be employed and allocated efficiently. The price (or 
wage) at which they will be employed cannot easily or accurately be 
predicted. But it will fall until the markets clear. 

To achieve this benefit, several requirements are crucial. The theory 
says there must be perfect information available to everyone about 
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everything economic. There must also be perfect mobility of all resources. 

Even if these unlikely conditions were met, -the theory admits that 
the market forces driving a perfectly competitive economy are likely to 
fail to allocate our resources efficiently if there are any costs or benefits 
external to transactions (e.g. pollution) or if there ‘are joint costs in 
producing goods, or increasing returns to scale, or if property rights 
cannot be clearly defined or are common to several parties (as with the 
oceans and skies), or if non-payers cannot be excluded, or if the good is 

-a public good. Thus, there is a long list, well recognized, of reasons why 
raarkets will fail to allocate resources efficiently even if we had perfect 
information and mobility. 

So, given that perfect competition offers mixed results (successes and 
failures) why have so many governments been trying to reshape their. 
economies in its mold over the last twenty years? 

My answer to this is twofold. Firstly, I think many political parties 
{especially the more right-wing ones) largely believe microeconomic 
theory. Its claim that it will allocate our resources most efficiently seems 
well based on convincing science. Most economists believe in 
microeconomic theory because it is all they have learned. Few universities 
teach any alternative economic theory. 

Secondly, to the extent that perfect competition and neoliberalism can 
be achieved, members of the rich and powerful classes of society (many 
of whom are aligned with right-wing parties) are almost certain to 
benefit from neoliberal policies. There is much evidence (some is cited 
below) that free-market, right-wing policies skew the distribution of 
income disproportionately in favor of the upper classes. The rich get 
richer. 


Pursuing Perfect Competition in the 1980s and ’90s 


There are hundreds of examples of the. implementation of 
neoliberalism in many countries that could be described. Here are a few 
including some local ones from Melbourne. 

In the interest of achieving greater efficiency our previous conservative 
(Liberal Party) state government split the profitable State Electricity 
Commission into six sections and then privatized them. This was meant 
to lead to cheaper electricity for households, but ten years later this has 
not happened. The state misses out on over $300 million in profit each 
year, and the private owners are refusing to build new generating capacity 
since additional electricity is needed in only one summer month when 
air conditioners are used. The private operators prefer to save their 
money and black out the poor western suburbs for a few hours at peak 
times. The only winners have been some very large users (big 
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manufacturing and smelting companies and the casino), which have 
managed to negotiate. cheaper rates. 

The same Victorian state government privatized our trains and trams 
expecting the private operators to run them more efficiently. The state 
government now has to pay the private operators a larger subsidy (in real 
terms) than before. 

A subsequent Victorian government (the current one) paid a company 
largely owned by one of Australia’s wealthiest families $300 million more 
than the cost (which was $140 million) to have Melbourne’s new court 
house built by private enterprise in a private-public partnership to 
minimize risk to the public sector. The government will not even own 
the court house.” The results of the privatization onslaught elsewhere in 
the world are no less dramatic: 


In Mexico an already extreme concentration of wealth and power 
was intensified by the process of privatization. A group of some 35 
businessmen who already controlled nearly a quarter of Mexico’s 
Gross National Product took a leading part in virtually all the 
privatizations of public utilities—they were the only people who 
had the money. Here, as elsewhere in Latin America, shares in the 
new private monopolies sponsored the growth of stock markets 
where massive speculative profits could be made—again by those 
who had the money to start with. 


In Chile between 1975 and 1979 most of the local banks were sold 
for a song to the handful of families that already dominated 
Chiles finance and industry. So disastrous were the results for 
Chile’s financial ‘stability’ that a programme of renationalization 
had to be hurriedly cobbled together. During the second round of 
privatizations that began in 1985 by far the largest chunk of stock 
in ENDASA, the electricity utilitv, was made available to members 
of the armed forces.? 


Privatization is supposed to save money but it rarely does. Profits 
add to costs. And governments can borrow money at lower interest 
rates, making public financing far cheaper. 


¢ In the Dominican Republic electricity charges jumped by 51% 
after privatization—daily- blackouts followed. The Government 
was forced to underwrite the private sector due to contract 
obligations. By 2000 the country owed the power companies 
more than $135 million. 


¢ The Auditor General in’ New Brunswick, Canada, found one 
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school built under a public-private partnership deal would have 
cost $775,000 less if the province had done rhe work. Half the 
extra cost came from higher borrowing costs the private 
company had to pay. 


In Lee County, Florida, the water and sewer. system was 
returned to public control in 2000 after an audit discovered a 
history of slipshod maintenance. The county estimated costs of 
$8 million to rebuild the system.4 


Notice that another examplé of microeconomic reform (or 
neoliberalism) not usually recognized as such is the strong preference 
governments have developed in recent years for monetary policy (mainly 
varying interest rates) rather than fiscal policy to contro] the macro 
economy. Fiscal policy is seen as too interventionist and likely to tilt the 
playing field. Raising taxes and government expenditure is contrary to 
the neoliberal creed. The main examples of new fiscal policy in recent 
years in Australia have been tax cuts—mainly for high-income earners. 
Reducing taxes and otherwise minimizing the use of fiscal policy are 
both part of the current neoliberal desire to keep government small and 
leave the economy to market forces (that is, big business). 


The WorkChoices Legislation 


The name “WorkChoices” is largely a misnomer. The only choice lies 
with employers as they can choose to offer a collective or individual 
contract. But in presenting the new industrial relations law, the Howard 
government described it as providing workers with a choice. 

The legislation does not require employers to offer prospective 
employees a choice between a collective (union) agreement and an 
individual one.. While many collective agreements will continue, bosses 
are not compelled to offer them or update existing ones. Many workers 
(especially new and young ones) are likely to be offered only an AWA (an 
individual contract). Due to their lack of bargaining power, often their 
only “choice” will be to take it or leave it and search for another job. 
This is already happening at my university. 

Individual contracts are likely to offer inferior conditions of 
employment. AWAs override all previous employment laws that offered 
rights or benefits to workers. In fact, there are only five conditions that 
must be offered: 

* a wage, which must be at least $13.45 per hour (less for workers 

under 21); 

* four weeks annual leave (but two can be taken as cash instead, which 
poorer people will often choose); 
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* ten days per annum sick leave (medical certificate needed); 
è thirty-eight hours per week (on average); 
* unpaid parental leave of up to fifty-two weeks. 


At present under collective agreements most workers enjoy many other 
benefits, including: 
payment for public holidays; 
rostered days off; 
overtime payment (double time); 
higher rates (often double and often called “penalty rates”) for 
working on public holidays and weekends; 
+ paid maternity leave; 
three months leave on full pay after ten years continuous service 
(called long-service leave) 
fifteen days sick leave 
* higher rates for casual or part-time work 
* in some industries, workers receive meal, travel, Die and tool 
allowances 
¢ redundancy pay (an amount of money—related to your length of 
service—to help you survive, if you are sacked, until you find your 
next job). 

Now bosses do not have to offer any of these conditions. In the past 
they offered them because unions pressed them to do so. Individuals, 
starting a new job, have little negotiating leverage. To the extent that 
individuals are unsuccessful, wages and. working conditions in Australia 
will decline, and neoliberals will have succeeded in achieving 
“equilibrium” in the labor market. 

is a decline in Australian wages necessary to compete with China and 
India? Maybe, but note the following: Australia’s wages have always been 
higher than these countries, including in recent years when Australia has 
been exporting a lot of industrial production. The Australian economy 
and labor market have been performing very well as is, and this is 
predicted to continue. There has been no suggestion that the 
employment conditions of high-income earners including politicians will 
or should decline—in fact, all Australian parliamentarians received, on 
July 1, 2006, a pay.raise of 6.9 percent which is about double that of 
inflation and most other wage rises in recent times. Wages are only one 
of the costs of production. Australians can be, and often are, more 
efficient with our technology and capital than developing countries. With 
much of our production (perhaps half) we do not have to be 
internationally competitive because it must be produced locally (e.g., 
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electricity, public transportation, retailing, most health and education, 
etc.) and if wages decline so does aggregate demand, sales, production, 
and GDP. 

While the Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) and the Labor 
Party have been opposed to the harshness of the WorkChoice legislation, 
the Liberal Party and big business are extremely pleased with it. Yet 
prior to the elections big business had not engaged in much debate 
about the details of the legislation. They had not sought to answer the 
many criticisms made by the trade unions. They made only very general 
comments such as: “Reforms to employer-employee relations have played 
a major part in Australia’s economic success. Continued progress (like 
‘WorkChoices’) will mean that Australia has the workplace innovation 
and productivity needed to keep our economy growing strongly.” 

One might well ask who benefits if we “keep our economy growing 
strongly.” You might be inclined to say everybody. But this is simplistic. 
More than two million Australians live below the poverty line, so they 
have not benefited much by past economic growth.‘ Another two million 
Australians (that is 10 percent of the population) own nearly 60 percent 
of Australia’s wealth. That is six times what they should have if we 
wanted an equal distribution of wealth and income. So this top 10 
percent have done very well from past economic growth. Various studies 
show that the benefits of economic growth go overwhelmingly to the 
rich. For example, in the United States two-thirds of the growth in 
family income in the 1970s and ’80s went to the richest 3 percent of 
families.’ In a similar vein, real wages in the United States are now 12 
percent less than they were in 1973.8 

Thus the higher economic growth sought by the government and the 
Business Council of Australia is likely to benefit mainly wealthy people 
and businesses. And to achieve this, poorer i Bae people are 
expected to take wage cuts. Is this fair? 


A Comparison with New Zealand 


The Howard government had argued that its new industrial relations 
laws would lead to increases in wages, productivity, employment, and 
GDP. Yet Howard’s industry minister, lan McFarlane, said in August 
2005 that Australian labor costs were too high. “Weve got to ensure 
that industrial relations reform continues so we have the labor prices of 
New Zealand. They reformed their industrial relations system a decade 
ago. We’re already a decade behind the New Zealanders. There is no 
resting.”? 

New Zealand introduced an industrial relations law, the Employment 
Contracts Act (ECA) in 1991 that, like WorkChoices, aimed to put most 
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New Zealand wage earners on. individual contracts. Subsequently, many 
New Zealanders lost their overtime and penalty rates. New Zealanders 
get paid four dollars less per hour than Australians on the minimum 
wage. f 

The full-time male participation rate in New Zealand fell by ll 
percentage points during the 1990s following the ECA.. “The ECA did 
not deliver on labor market participation, productivity or wages and 
many average Kiwi workers are still reeling from the fall-out.” 

The Australian economist John Quiggan sees the difference between 
individualized (neoliberal) labor markets and ones based on collective 
bargaining as being even more profounc.. Countries which use collective 
bargaining and/or centralized’ wage fixing tend to have higher levels of 
equality. He compared Australia, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and New Zealand. He concludes, “the United States, where the labor 
market has always had most of the main neoliberal characteristics 
displays easily the highest inequality. The radical neoliberal reforms 
underteken in New Zealand and the United Kingdom in the 1980s and 
early 1990s show up clearly in rising levels of inequality, overtaking 
European countries that were initially less egalitarian.” 

More recently, New Zealand made an important industrial relations 
change back toward intervention and collectivism. The government raised 
the minimum wage for young people. For eighteen and nineteen year olds 
it rose 69 percent, and for sixteen and seventeen year olds it rose, over 
two years, by 41 percent. 

Accepting neoliberal microeconomic theory, one would expect that 

such a large rise in real wages would reduce the demand for labor. But 
two economists from the New Zealand Treasury Department undertook a 
careful study of the subsequent data. They concluded, “we find no robust 
evidence of adverse effects on youth employment or hours worked. In 
fact we find stronger evidence of positive employment responses to the 
changes for both groups of teenagers, and that 16-17 year olds increased 
their hours worked by 10-15 per cent following the minimum’ wage 
changes.” 
_ In contrast the Howard government’s Fair Pay Commission, which 
under WorkChoices. replaced the Industrial Relations Commission in 
setting minimum wages (but now without interested parties being able 
to submit views) said that the minimum wage was too high, and 
announced it would postpone any pay raise for twelve months longer 
than usual. Meanwhile, after being in existence for only three months the 
Fair Pay Commissioners accepted a 4.1 percent pay rise for themselves. 
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Early Experience with WorkChoices 


The new industrial relations law WorkChoices took effect at the end 
of March 2006. By June the government’s own Office of the Employment 
Advocate had inspected 6,000 of the AWAs. The office reported that 100 
percent of them excluded at least one condition or benefit which 
employees previously enjoyed as part of the union negotiated award: 63 
percent removed penalty and overtime rates, and only 59 percent retained 
declared public holidays; 78 percent provided a wage increase, but the 
pay raises were as little as two cents an hour. 

On September 5, 2007, the government’s: cwn Workplace Authority 
reported that it had scrutinized a sample of 1,100 AWAs and found that 


_15 percent were offering conditions inferior to the minimum permitted 


under old awards. 

A study released in September 2007 by Sydney University’s Workplace 
Research Centre found that: “Average pay for workers in liquor stores, 
fast food businesses, bakeries, restaurants and supermarkets dropped by 
between 2 and 18 per cent as a result of the 339 new agreements it 
studied in Victoria, NSW and Queensland. But the worst affected 
workers lost more than a third of their salaries through agreements that 
were legal.”# 

At Cowra in New South Wales, twenty-nine abattoir workers were 
sacked soon after WorkChoices came into effect. Under the new law they 
had no access to any right of contesting unfair dismissal. Some of them 
were immediately offered new jobs on AWAs with significantly less 
favorable terms. Because of union and community outrage, even the 
government mildly rebuked the firm, which subsequently re-employed all 
workers on their original terms. The government has since confirmed 
that in fact the abattoir did nothing wrong in sacking and re-employing 
more cheaply. So the door is open for other employers to pursue such 
actions. Telstra, Australia’s largest telephone company (30 percent owned 
by the government), has indicated it is likely to take such action with 
thousands of employees soon. My own employer, Swinburne University in 
Melbourne, has recently done this. Thirteen employees in the student 
union were sacked and then about half were re-employed, to do much 
the same work, on AWAs with significantly inferior wages and 
conditions. The approach at Spotlight, Australia’s largest fabric, craft, 
and home interior superstore, may prove typical: “Workers at Spotlight 
will be given a pay increase of just two cents per hour in exchange for 
losing entitlements like penalty rates, rest breaks and overtime. The 
Australian owned chain of fabric and home wares stores employs 6,000 . 
workers and rakes in over $600 million a year. But new staff will lose up 
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to $90 a week under the terms of Spotlights new AWA individual 
contracts,”4 


Analysis 


There seems little doubt that WorkChoices will reduce the wages and 
benefits of many Australians. Wage cuts are likely to be greatest among 
the lower paid and also the less unionized, because these workers are 
often unskilled, easily replaced, and have little bargaining power. 

Seventeen of Australia’s leading academic researchers in industrial 
relations made the following points: 

There are at least four critical labor market challenges facing Australia 
today: 


*Labor and skill dones exacerbated by an ageing population 
+The productivity slow down 

*Work-family tensions 

¢The growth of low paid precarious employment. 


On all the evidence available from this wealth of research, there is 


simply no reason to believe that the Federal government’s industrial — 


relations changes will do anything to address. these complex economic 
and social problems. The government’s new law will: 


*Undermine people’s rights at work 

*Deliver a flexibility that in most cases is one way, favoring employers 

*Do—at best—nothing to address work-family issues 

¢Have no direct impact on productivity 

*Disadvantage the individuals and groups already most marginalized 
in Australian society. 


The narrowing of awards and enterprise agreements and the 
promotion of individual contracts by the government ` will 
significantly enhance managerial prerogatives and diminish the 
independence and choice available to employees. 4 


The right of employees to choose to bargain collectively and to 
require employers to recognize this choice is not protected in 
Australia—unlike all other OECD nations (including the USA). The 
effect -of the reforms will be to force employees onto individual 
agreements and deny them access to collective agreements. 
Australian evidence shows that collective agreements deliver better 
wages, better employee “voice” in the workplace and better 
working conditions than individual agreements. 
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If the Howard government seeks to establish one national labor 
law through primarily relying upon the corporations power in the 
constitution, this will inevitably lead to Jabor law becoming a sub, 
set of corporations law.* In truth, we will be witnesses to the 
corporatization of our labor laws. Labor: laws seek to balance the 
rights, duties and obligations of employers and employees as equal 
legal actors in the processes of work and production. However, 
general labor laws relying upon the corporations power could. not 
for long maintain this balance between employers and employees. 
In the fullness of time, these laws will inevitably fasten’ upon the ~ 
economic needs of corporations. Their employees will be viewed as 
but one’ aspect of the productive process in our globalised 
economy. 


Many workers hired as- independent contractors (which - is 
happening apace) will find that their incomes are more uncertain, 
their hours of work less predictable, access to paid annual leave 
non-existent and the threat of dismissal ever present. 


Increasingly workers will have little choice but to accept these 
forms of employment.” 


The Australian Centre for Industrial Relations Research and Training 
conducted research comparing AWAs with union negotiated collective 
agreements and found that wage increases under the latter consistently 
averaged. 1 percent higher.’ 

Tim Colebatch, a well regarded staff economist who has written for 
The Age newspaper in Melbourne for twenty odd years, recently. drew 
attention to an OECD study of the performance of different countries’ 
industrial relations systems. Having previously championed the virtues of 
deregulating labor markets and making them more “flexible,” a la the 
American system, the OECD has recanted. It now says “Different policy 





* The powers of the commonwealth government are limited to those listed ‘in the 
Constitution, whereas the state governments have all residual powers. One of the 
commonwealth's powers is to make industrial relations laws but only in relation to 
industrial disputes which extend beyond any one state. Section 51 (xx) of the 
Constitution empowers the commonwealth government to make laws concerning 
corporations but only in relation to the commonwealth's other listed powers, such as 
external affairs or taxation. A ruling by the High Court in the 1971 “concrete pipes case" 
interpreted the "corporations power" as enabling it to make laws concerning the 
interaction of third parties (e.g., customers) with corporations. This enabled Australia's 
first antitrust law in 1972. John Howard's government proposed to base WorkChoices, 
and future industrial relations laws on this widened interpretation of the corporations 
power. It was expected that the corporations power would enable more radical (and 


harsher) industrial re laws than the Constitution's industrial relations power 
permitted. 
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packages have yielded equally successful employment outcomes. Some 
countries have achieved high employment protection and a strong 
emphasis on activation policies (for the unemployed).” It found that the 
level of minimum wages had no significant impact upon unemployment 
levels. It also found that moderate unfair dismissal laws do not hurt 
employment. Colebatch concludes that the Howard government’s case for 
introducing WorkChoices was based on false claims.” 


Theory and Reality ` 


Contrary to the prediction ‘of neoclassical economics, reducing wages 
does not necessarily increase employment. Cutting wages is a cost- or 
supply-side policy. Keynes rejected such classical economics policies 
(based on Say’s Law) because he demonstrated well that it is aggregate 
demand that drives growth of the economy and jobs. Reducing people’s 
wages reduces aggregate demand and employment. 

Deregulating labor markets does not necessarily reduce 
unemployment. Australia has been deregulating for ten years, but our 
unemployment rate of 4.5 percent is worse than Iceland (2.4 percent), the 
Netherlands (3.6 percent), Norway (4.0 percent) and Denmark (4.3 
percent)—all of which have much more regulated labor markets. 

John Howard said his WorkChoices law would not reduce wages 
(despite the growing evidence to the contrary). He claimed we should 
trust that his reforms would increase wages and employment, as his 
government had already done over the Jast eleven years. He claimed that 
average real wages in Australia had risen 14 percent since 1996 under his 
government, and employment had grown by hundreds of thousands. 

Both claims may well be true. But the average wage is pulled up 
greatly by top wage earners’ huge pay rises. For example CEOs wages 
have risen by 229 percent since 1998. But real wages for ordinary adult 
workers rose by only 3.6 percent between 1998 and 2004, and have risen 
only a little since (and that is due mainly to the booming mining 
industry). As a proportion of GDP, wages have fallen from 56 to 54 
percent between 1996 and 2006. 

Employment has grown by hundreds of thousands, but nearly all of it 
has been casual and part time. Full-time jobs are only inching up. Peter 
Sheehan and Peter Stricker (formerly of Melbourne University) explained 
long ago that our method of measuring unemployment understates it by 
about 50 percent.” That is, unemployment in Australia is really closer to 
9 percent. For example, even if you only work for one hour a week, you 
are classified as “employed.” 

Income inequality steadily worsened under the Howard government’s 
neoliberal policies. WorkChoices was the most radical’ of all these 
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policies, and is very likely to widen the income divide a great deal more. 
If Labor does. not reverse this law, life will become much harder and less 
secure for many Australians. 

Polls in the year prior to‘the-election indicated that 72 percerit’ of 
Australians were opposed to WorkChoices. One hundred thousand ‘of 
them protested against WorkChoices in Melbourne on June 28, 2006. The 
government dismissed the protest saying it han: been, Jost a smial] 
number of rusted on unionists.” 


Er 


- The Election 


‘In the course of the election campaign, WorkChoices was the most 
controversial and divisive issue. While education, health, and the 
environment were all important, the one on which the parties differed 
most, and which was featured the most in political advertisements on 
television and radio, was industrial relations. For six weeks during the 
election campaign, and the eleven years preceding it, unions were vilified 
and maligned by the, Howard government. They were portrayed as beer- 
bellied thugs that would hold the country-for ransom. In Liberal Party 
television ads unionists were shown as evil-lcoking muscle men teady to 
threaten businesses with strong arm tactics. 

Despite Labor’s resounding win, the Liberal Party’s -A did. rence 
the swing to Labor from the 10 percent predicted at the start of the 
campaign to just under 6 percent. The Liberal’s anti-union campaign also 
forced Labor to moderate its plan to “rip up WorkChoices” (because of 
loud howls of protest from business and the right-wing press). 

Indeed Labor.may well have lost the election if it had not beén for 
their own clever and convincing advertising campaign. In 2005 the 
Australian Marufacturing Workers’? Union commissioned a Melbourne 
research firm to interview groups of employeés on average wages (70 
percent of whom had voted for Howard in 2004) to discover what their - 
views were of the proposed WorkChoices law. Most employees it turned 
out knew little about it, but when the draconian provisions of the. law 
were explained, the common and overwhelming reaction was anger and 
shock (particularly as the Howard government had not even mentioned 
the proposed law in the 2004 election campaign). It was such a strong 
finding that the ACTU soon decided to levy all unions and seek 
donations from the public to fund a series of television advertisements 
that showed ordinary working families being shocked to learn that one 
or the other parent had just been told by the boss that, for example, 
overtime or penalty rates would no longer be paid. Further research 
indicated the advertisements were very effective. They worried viewers. 
Howard’s approval rating dived. So much so, that the Howard 
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government quickly put on the air a series of its own advertisements 
(paid for with tens of millions of dollars of tax payers’ funds) to provide 
“important information and education” to the public about their 
employment rights. But these advertisements were widely received with 
cynicism and disbelief. The ACTU’s ads called “Real People, Real 
Stories” hit the spot. Viewers could identify with the hardships depicted 
in the union ads. 

A few months before the election, the government was so unpopular 
that it quickly amended WorkChoices by introducing a “Fairness Test” 
to ensure that AWAs did not leave employees worse off. More 
government advertising accompanied this turn. It was farcical because 
several studies (including one by the government’s own Workplace 
Authority) had demonstrated many times that nearly all AWAs 
disadvantaged workers. It was precisely because of this that they were 
(and still are) so popular with business. And this had always been their 
purpose. 

An exit poll conducted by researchers for The Age newspaper 
confirmed that industrial relations was a dominant concern in the 
election. Michael Bachelard, writing for The Age, concluded “the real 
victims of the anti-union campaign were the Liberals.” Howard used to 
scoff that less than 20 percent of Australian workers belong to unions. 
Perhaps, but that is still by far the biggest organization in the country, 
and in this election it spoke. 


Will a Rudd Labor Government Be Better? 


Unfortunately, not much. After eleven years in opposition, Labor is so 
hungry for power that it has shown that it is quite prepared to sacrifice 
traditional Labor values and goals and compromise with big business in 
order to win the government. 

When Kevin Rudd, leader of the Australian Labor Party opposition, 
announced details of his industrial relations policy on April 28, 2007, 
many Labor supporters, most unionists, and leftists felt disappointed 
and betrayed. Labor had softened its anti-WorkChoices policy because of 
loud opposition from business. 

The previous leader of the opposition, Kim Beazley, had said he would 
“tear up WorkChoices” if elected. This was generally interpreted as 
meaning Labor would return the industrial relations laws to the pre- 
Howard status quo. But Kevin Rudd has proposed a much less radical 
change. Much of John Howard’s industrial relations law will remain. 

Rudd has said only. that he will abolish the AWAs. And even here, all 
existing AWAs would run their five-year life, meaning that some workers 
would still be subject to the stinginess of AWAs till 2012. On the good 
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side, the minimum five entitlements that must be offered in an AWA 

have been increased to ten. At least two of these are significant benefits: 

penalty rates must be paid to employees (but not subcontractors) who 

are required to work on public holidays; and Labor will negotiate with 

the state governments to spread a uniform entitlement to long-service | 
leave. The Liberals had been trying to get rid of iong-service leave. 

On the bad side, several of the very harsh and oppressive provisions 
of WorkChoices would remain under Labor. For example, the right to 
strike or to take almost any other direct action that interferes with the 
employers operations is illegal (and attracts very heavy fines) except in 
the designated bargaining period after an enterprise agreement has 

finished. Even then, withholding labor is only permitted if supported by 
a majority of workers in a secret postal vote, organized (over some 
weeks) by the Australian Electoral Commission. Even after the vote, 
either the employer or government can request that the Australian 
Industrial Relations Commission hear the dispute in the hope that it will 
rule that due to social disruption the bargaining (and therefore striking) 
period be stopped, thereby forcing workers to return to work. Rudd will 
retain these heavy limitations on the right to strike. 

Howard’s law made it illegal for unions to strike in sympathy with 
any other.union. This had occurred in 1998 when the waterside workers 
struck in response to a conspiracy by the Howard government and 
stevedoring companies to sack hundreds of wharfies, most of whom 
would not even have received any redundancy pay. The sacked workers 
were replaced with army personnel and scabs whom the government had 
been secretly training in wharf and crane skills in Dubai: The courts 
ultimately ruled against Howard, but not until dramatic support for the 
striking port workers from other unionists had created a national sense 
of crisis. Under Howard’s law, sympathy strikes are always illegal and 
can attract fines of millions of dollars. Rudd has retained this part of 
Howard’s industrial relations law. His deputy opposition leader has said 
often that workers who engage in illegal strikes will “be met with the 
full force of the law.” 

In order to further frustrate the operation of tradé unions, Howard’s 
WorkChoices law had imposed restrictions on the right of union officials 
to enter their members’ work places. Rudd has retained this provision. 

WorkChoices deems it illegal for trade unions to engage in pattern 
bargaining. Pattern bargaining occurs when unions attempt to achieve 
essentially the same terms and conditions for their members in a 
particular industry no matter which firm employs them. This enables 
economies of scale in the union’s operations, and prevents inferior 
conditions being offered to their members employed in smaller firms 
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where they have little bargaining power due to small numbers. Rudd has 
retained the ban on pattern bargaining. Rather than leveling wages up, 
Labor, like Howard, will encourage leveling down or a race to the 
bottom. 

Howard established a new statutory authority (the Australian Building 
and Construction Commission) to monitor and supervise closely the day 
to day industrial relations in the building and construction industry. 
Rudd will retain this antiworker, antiunion statutory authority; although 
he has indicated he might reconfigure it in the future. 

The government before Howard’s was a Labor one led by Prime 
Minister Paul Keating. It introduced a law to protect workers from being 
unfairly dismissed. Howard watered this law down beyond recognition. 
Rudd will partially reinstate it, but only for workers who have been 
employed for more than six months in a business with over fifteen 
employees, and for twelve months for smaller businesses. Labor is doing 
nothing to stop the increased use of temporary agency staff. Such staff 
might have worked for the one company for several years but can be 
sacked at any time and not be entitled to any of the benefits contained 
in the company’s collective agreement. 

At my university about half of all hours taught are by temporary or 
casual sessional staff. Reliance on casual staff (who have no security or 
benefits apart from their wage) is growing steadily at all Australian 
universities. In fact after fruit picking and the hospitality industry, 
universities are the industry with the most casual employees in Australia. 

Environmental issues were also important during the campaign and 
according to the exit poll. Howard had done very little on this front. He 
was a global warming skeptic who refused to see Al Gore when hé 
visited Australia in May 2006, dismissing him as an “alarmist.” Rudd’s 
first act as prime minister, within hours of his government being sworn 
in on December 3, was to arrange to sign the Kyoto Agreement on 
climate change, which Howard had always refused to sign. This was a 
popular move and widely celebrated. The United States is othe only other 
developed country that has refused to sign Kyoto. 

The victory by the ALP was resounding. The party erijoyed a swing of 
nearly 6 percent and wili have a majority of at least 22 in the 150 seat 
‘House of Representatives in Canberra. The icing on the cake was that 
Prime Minister Howard lost his own seat to a journalist standing for the 
ALP. Labor and Greens supporters were delighted. Howard’s deputy and 
heir apparent, the treasurer for eleven years, Peter Costello, has 
announced that he will soon resign from Parliament to seek employment 
in the private sector. Costello and Howard had been the chief architects 
of WorkChoices, and were planning an even harsher WorkChoices Mark 2 
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had they been reelected. Mark Vaile, the leader of the National Party (the 
smaller party in Howard’s coalition government) has resigned. The 
coalition parties are in a shambles. The week after the election Howard’s 
minister for workplace relations completely disowned and distanced 
himself from WorkChoices. He said Labor’s elected tepreeriatiee haye 
a mandate to tear it up. Let us hope they do. i - 
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POETRY 
A Building Away. 


DENISE BERGMAN 





She is a neighbor a building away, we talk weather and potholes, 
exchange names Mary same as her daughter or is she Marissa or Maria 

I was distracted, her nephew was chewing a leg of his doll and the day 
was disappearing before seeds of our words could take root A building 
a wall a fence a street an ocean a ritual a tradition a history, turnpike 
exits mile by milepost zoom past, trails of tears saturate the land, winds 
repollinate the fields with bones The building an ocean away across 
waves and tides is brick is stucco mud wood thatch a tent ten inches 
from my open blinds In the building an ocean away is a woman next 
door, the thunder of blood in her heart deafened by jets circling their 
targets, the labor of her lungs muffled by the snapping femurs of olive 
trees, bulldozers turning her town and land family and children under. 
Who can say who is or isn’t a neighbor, who can redline compassion? 


Denise BERGMAN is the author of Seeing Annie Sullivan (Cedar Hill Publications, 
2005), poems based on the early life of Helen Keller’s teacher, and editor of City 
River of Voices, an anthology of urban poetry. Her poems have been published widely 
and an excerpt from her poem “Red” is permanently installed in a public park in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Learning from Africa 
DAN BERGER 


Matt . Meyer, Time Is Tight: Urgent Tasks for Educational’ ` 
Transformation: Eritrea, South Africa, and the U.S. (Trenton: Africa 
_ World Press, 2007), 202 pages, paperback, $24.95. 


Particularly since the fall of apartheid, the US. left has not looked to 
African social movements for political mentorship. Many who rightly 
look to Bolivia, Mexico, and Venezuela for inspiration do not similarly 
focus on the emerging movements of Kenya, Nigeria, or Tanzania. The 
difficult challenges of building socialism under post- and neocolonial 
conditions have, too often, superseded the varied lessons that many 
movements on the African continent have to offer a global left bent o on 
securing a viable alternative to.empire. 

These lessons inform Matt Meyer’s Time is Tight. As the subtitle 
implies, the book is filled with lessons for educators. But its focus 
remains squarely on the urgency of transformation, through which Meyer 
skillfully dissects a-range of formal, informal, and alternative models of 
pedagogy. This is the nitty-gritty of anti-imperialist solidarity: not just 
recoiling at empire’s brutality or affirming the inspiration of third world 
movements but actually learning from the Global South and in such a 
way that does not attempt a mechanical application of what these 
movements have to offer. “Until we can study successful movements 
both from within the U.S. and from around the world, we will be in no 
position to champion lasring change,” he writes (p. 144). 

Timé is Tight dissects the educational initiatives of two of Africa’s 
most recent successful national liberation struggles in order to equip 
U.S. leftists with the tools to improve our position. Unequivocal on the 
political nature of éducation, in and out of classrooms, Meyer focuses on 
the pedagogy. of political movements in Eritrea and South Africa, and 
what this offers us in the United States. Time is Tight, he writes, is a 
challenge to Eurocentrism by learning from Africa and not simply about 





Dan Bercer is a Philadelphia-based activist, writer, and graduate student. He is 
the author of Outlaws of America: The Weather-Underground and the Politics of 
Solidarity (AK Press, 2006) and coeditor of Letters From Young Activists (Nation 
Books, 2005). 
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it—a Pan-African meditation on education as movement building. Thus, 
while Time is Tight provides lessons for restructuring the classroom, it 
is perhaps more concerned with the practice and process of education as 
fundamental to any form of social transformation. 

The book is divided into two sections, each describing histories and 
frameworks for the intersections of education and movement building. 
Section one, about a third of the book, provides a review of educational 
philosophy and policy in the United States and an introduction to the 
Eritrean and South African liberation struggles. Those two countries 
were picked, he reveals toward the end of the book, because they 
achieved enormous victories against seemingly insurmountable odds, a 
task Meyer openly hopes for in the United States. But he does more than 
hope; Meyer attempts to lay out elements of a strategy for the U.S. left 
in the book’s second section, “Educational Alternatives.” Time is Tight 
comes alive in these five chapters, which conclude with a program for 
educators and organizers alike. 

It is, in fact, sometimes hard to know where Meyer draws the line 
between educators and organizers. Africanist educational philosophies 
emerged out of the liberation movements there, and Meyer clearly 
connects education to struggles in the United States, especially for the 
“oppressed nations” of black and Latina/o communities. “[O]ur own 
struggles to create transformed spaces within the schools of the urban 
United States reflect, in very real ways, a similar set of issues faced by 
progressive educators of emerging nations throughout the world,” he 
notes (p. 135). Juxtaposing urban American and third world struggles 
provides a useful opportunity to foster connections across borders. There 
is, however, more work needed on how to build some of those bridges 
regionally and nationally; although the book’s subtitle mentions the 
United States, the text shows Meyer as a devoted New Yorker and 
almost all of the domestic examples discussed are from New York City. 
While his anecdotes and analyses may apply to the United States in 
general, it would have been useful to include examples from elsewhere in 
the country. Indeed, the American education system is increasingly 
repressive and propagandistic, both limited and limiting. Struggles 
around its content and caliber are central to today’s social movements. 

The chapters on Eritrea are particularly fascinating: Meyer analyzes 
the “socialist-oriented” Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (EPLF) as an 
example of a grassroots liberation struggle rooted im the “precepts of 
progressive education” (p. 30). In a playful acknowledgment of its lack of 
resources, the EPLF established Zero Schools to teach literacy among 
cadre and communities alike in the 1970s and 1980s. The movement also 
embraced multilingualism, such that post-independence Eritrea adopted 
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nine official. languages. While not erasing the difficulties of postcolonial - 
governance, this commitment to grassroots education and 
multilingualism enabled a broad-based movement to better navigate its 
challenges upon independence. 

Meyer is not oblivious to the challenges (for cevolntionaties and 
educators working in a postcolonial context). Discussing both Eritrea 
and South Africa, he notes the difficulty of such liberation-minded 
education: under colonial conditions, education’s political character 
renders it dangerous but appealing. Yet independence heightens 
differences within society and provides no guarantees of resources, 
particularly amid the brutalities of global capitalism. “Social-change 
activists and educators should well appreciate that fighting a’ common 
enemy is almost always easier than forging a positive program,” he 
writes of such complexities (p. 116). Meyer returns to Eritrea ten years 
after the country achieved independence, finding the schools’ to be 
strapped for resources, losing governmental support, and facing 
disparities between urkan and rural populations. From South Africa, 
Meyer describes post-apartheid education as an uneven process of 
reconciliation.. While the government has launched a series of nonracial 
educational projects, it is, Meyer explains, the nongovernmental projects 
that provide the most inspiring alternative pedagogical .content and 
methodology. He turns to the indigenous, and independent, teachers of 
South Africa for guidance. Especially useful here is the notion of ubuntu, 
“to teach in such a way that affirms diversity, to become a member of a 
new society” (p. 83). Similar to Che Guevara’s adage. that socialism 
requires personal transformation, ubuntu is an affirming way to approach 
political strategy as much as critical pedagogy. 

Meyer has assembled an impressive collection of interview subjects in 
Time is Tight. EPLF cadre and their post-independence counterparts in 
the People’s Front for Democracy and Justice; South African anti- 
apartheid fighters; and New York City educator-activists. These inspiring 
radicals provide sorae of the book’s most interesting examples of how 
education informs the practice of liberation. Building on Africanist 
philosophy (and Brooklyn humor), Meyer also draws immense value from 
personal narratives, including his own. Connecting voices, identities, and 
stories becomes the launching pad for a stirring exegesis on U.S. 
alternative education. 

Time is Tight concludes with a lively call for U.S. educators, those in 
the classroom as well as in the streets, to focus on human rights 
violations perpetrated by the United States. In particular, Meyer directs 
our attention to the colonization of Puerto Rico and the ongoing 
incarceration of more than 100 political prisoners, especially those from 
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the black liberation struggle. Such a strategy connects radicals and 
educators to previous aspects of left history, provides tools to build 
alliances, and introduces “a core series of questions that provides a 
framework for future critical thinking skills and a life of inquiry and self- 
assessment” (p. 161)—all fundamental concepts of Africanist educational 
philosophy. These arenas of struggle are, he argues, strategic avenues by 
which liberation-minded educators can “stay rooted within community- 
based struggles and movements led by peoples working to break free 
from a history of subjugation” (p. 131). 

With a' foreword by South African Parliament member Ela Gandhi, 
Meyer has a finger on the pulse of a vibrant internationalist left 
concerned with effective pedagogy as a tool for movement building. 
“Transformative education must serve as both a key toward achieving 
this liberating revolution and an inalienable right guaranteed by it” 
(p. 157); it is, as he says earlier in the book, illustrative of the struggles 
for self-determination. Making its home where education and organizing 
meet, Time is Tight exhibits an infectious optimism in failing to accept 
either the utopianism of imminent revolution or the fatalism of 
insurmountable hegemony. Yes, the challenges are many and we are far 
from the precipice of revolution, Meyer acknowledges. But enormous 
changes are possible—and even within our reach. When neoliberalism 
holds as tight a grip on political imagination as it does on institutions, 
it is hard to think of a more potent lesson. In studying Eritrea, South 
Africa, and the United States, Meyer argues that education can serve a 
vital role in uniting the wretched of the earth to transform society. Given 
the state of the world today, it is an urgent task, and one that can only 
be accomplished with an internationalist perspective. 
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The victory of the No vote in the Venezuelan constitutional reform 
referendum in December is being treated by. Washington as a major 
defeat for Chavez’s efforts to promote a socialism for the twenty-first 
century in. Venezuela. But the opposition to the Bolivarian Revolution was 
so aware of its own weaknesses that it adopted as its final slogan 
“Chavez, Yes; Reform, No.” The defeat of the constitutional reform was 
guaranteed by the fact that 44 percent of -the population, many of whom 


_ had supported Chavez previously, chose not to vote. This may simply be 


due to the fact that the proposed constitutional reforms were enormously 
complex with changes in 69 articles. But it is also true that a propaganda 
campaign authored and choreographed by Washington and the CIA, and 
implemented by the Venezuelan elites who control the private media, had 
a considerable effect in blocking the reform effort. Exposure of these 
imperial tactics is thus a top priority for those who support the 


‘liberation struggles of the Venezuelan people. -> 


This month, Monthly Review Press is publishing Bush Versus Chavez: 
Washington’s War on Venezuela by Eva Golinger. This.book reveals how 
Washington has been involved in an ongoing campaign to undermine— 
economically and politically—the democratically elected government in 
Venezuela. It details how millions of U.S. taxpayer dollars have been 
used to fund counter-revolutionary groups, how fabricated evidence is 
employed in an effort to impose sanctions to cause economic distress, 
and how the buildup of U.S. military troops in the Caribbean is being 
used as a threat to the people of Venezuela. All of this is done, in part, 
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to undermine a government that has worked to share the nation’s wealth 
with the majority of people and to pursue a course of socialist and 
human development. To purchase the book visit mpy 
www.monthlyreview.org or call 1-800-670-9499. 

John Bellamy Foster’s book, Naked Imperialism: The U.S. Pursuit of 

Global Dominance (Monthly Review Press, 2006), was a finalist in 
December for the Oregon Book Award in the category of nonfiction. This 
award is clecided on the basis of literary merit. Although Naked 
‘Imperialism did not win the award (which went ‘to Garrett Epps for 
Democracy Reborn on the struggle for the. Fourteenth Amendment) the 
high opinion of John’s book indicated by the judge, Robert Politio, is 
worth quoting: “Naked Imperialism: The U.S. Pursuit of Global 
Dominance tracks a singular instance of someone, John Bellamy Foster, 
paying close attention—and the results are terrifying, and necessary.” 
(See the paragraph above for ordering information.) 
’ Owr friend William Dugger, professor of economics at the University 
of Tulsa, writes: “Please keep up the good work with the Monthly 
Review. I have been subscribing to it for almost forty years now. MR is 
very important. It provides rays of hope and sound insights in a world 
sọ wracked by despair and insanity. MR will continue, but the despair 
and insanity will pass.” 

A major new documentary on the life, work, and politics of the great 
folk musician (and occasional MR contributor) Pete Seeger will be 
broadcast on most PBS stations on Wednesday, February 27 as the first 
program in this season’s “American Masters” series. In its review of Pete 
Seeger: The Power of Song, directed by Jim Brown, the New York Times 
described Seeger as “a living presence whose best songs grow less quaint 
and more urgent every day”—an understatement to be sure. The film 
has been shown—and hailed—in festivals worldwide. If it isn’t in your 
local station’s listings, call and ask them to schedule it. If you like it, 
call ane tell them as well. These days, with increasing influence from 
corporate underwriters, public television is less inclined to air programs 
like this, not to mention news and information programming that is 
controversial or challenges the dominant points of view. This is one that 
doés; you will not want to miss it. 

MR’s friend and comrade, revolutionary lawyer Victor Rabinowitz died 
last November 16, aged ninety-six. A good portion of his legal and 
political career was coextensive with the life of this publication. In the 
1940s and ’50s Victor, along with his longtime law partner, Leonard 
Boudin, waged a battle against antilabor legislation on behalf of left- 
wing trade unions. They also represented many hundreds of victims of 
the McCarthyite “red scare.” Victor went on successfully to confront Jim 
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Crow in aid of student civil rights workers (including his own daughter) 
and provided aggressive representation for war protesters and draft 
resisters during the Vietnam era. But Victor always thought his biggest 
legal contribution to the struggle against imperialism was as lawyer for 
the Cuban Revolution. In the Sabbatino case, argued by Victor, the 
Supreme Court held that the “Act of State” doctrine prohibited it from 
passing on the validity of the nationalization of U.S. owned property in 
Cuba. 

_ Victor was one of the founders of the National Lawyers Guild, the 
association of left lawyers‘in the United States, and played an important ` 
role in maintaining that valuable organization through difficult times. 

We should also note that Victor and his sister, Lucille Perlman, 
administered a foundation established by their father, a successful 
inventor and entrepreneur—and also a socialist. In the 1960s, ’70s, and 
80s the L. M. Rabinowitz Foundation supported research and writing 
for numerous, articles that appeared in these pages and for many books 
published by Monthly Review Press. Both MR editor Harry Magdoff and 
MR director John J. Simon served on the foundation’s advisory 
committee. Victor was always available to Monthly Review on the 
occasions when we needed informal legal counsel. Unrepentant Leftist 
(University of Ilinois Press, 1996), Victor’s autobiography, was reviewed 
in these pages in November 1996, see http://www.monthlyreview.org/ 
1196mage.htm. We continue to recommend his memoir, an engrossing 
account by an admirable radical. 


Aa 
The sad, horrible, heart-breaking way the vast majority of my fellow 
countrymen and women, as well as their counterparts in most of the rest 
of the world, are obliged to spend their working lives is seared into my 
consciousness in an excruciating and unforgettable way [as a result of 
reading Braverman’s Labor and Monopoly Capital]. And when I think of 
all the talent and energy which daily go into devising ways and means of 
making the torment worse, all in the name of efficiency and productivity 
but really for the greater glory of the great god Capital, my wonder at 
humanity’s ability to create such a monstrous system is surpassed only 
by amazement at its willingness to tolerate the continuance of an 
arrangement so obviously destructive of the well-being and happiness of 

human beings. 

—Paul M. Sweezy, “Foreword” to Harry Braverman, 
Labor and Monopoly Capital 
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awarded the M.D. in paediatrics from Vellore, and then joined JNU as an 
assistant professor with a wish to study for a PhD in Public Health. But he 
could brook no further delay. He left his academic position to take up a 
position at the TB Research Centre and hospital run by the Friends’ Rural 
Centre at Hoshangabad (MP). After a couple of years there, he found an 
opportunity to work among the miners in Chhattisgarh. There he joined the 
late independent trade unionist Shankar Guha Neogi and devoted himself 
selflessly to serving the daily wage labourers of the Bhilai factories and the 
mineworkers and their families at the mines of Dalli Rajhara and Nandini, 
aiding and organizing the poor and the oppressed untiringly in their daily 
struggles to rid themiselves of their many social ills. It was here, while 
working with Shankar Guha Neogi’s Chhattisgarh Mines Shramik Sangh, that 
Dr. Sen set up a health centre run for and by the workers of the area. Within a 
few years this grew to a 25 bed hospital. Dr. Sen then left this hospital in.the 
care of the workers and a few other doctors who had been inspired by his 
example to work there, and joined his wife Dr. Ilina Sen in Raipur in starting a 
NGO called Rupantar. This organization worked in the areas of community 
health, ecologically sustainable agriculture, helping women become 
independent, and formal and informal education for children and adults. Work 
proceeded apace in all areas successfully. When a rice research centre had 
opened. at Bhatagaon, a scientist cited Dr. Sen in one of his works as-“Dr. 
Binayak Sen, a farmer”. Dr. Sen also opened community health centres in the 
villages of Dhamtari and Bastar districts, devoted to treating patients and 
training health workers for administering primary health care and raising 
awareness of their own communities in matters of health. Primary and adult 
education centres were opened at various villages. : 

Dr. Sen’s example inspired several other doctors from famous medical 
institutions like AIIMS to give up lucrative careers and comfortable lifestyles to 
open similar health centres in Bilaspur. These centres are now running very 
successfully. 

While working with Rupantar at Raipur, Dr. Sen joined the People’s Union 
of Civil Liberties as an all-India Vice President and Secretary for the state of 
‘Chhattisgarh. In the course of his medical work among the poor and the 
oppressed, which was already occupying all his time, he became aware of the 
abuses of the state towards the poor adivasis of Bastar district, and protested 
against the state sponsored Salwa Judum movement that pitted adivasis against 
tg other. The state did not take kindly towards his protestations on behalf of 
the poor. 

When the brother of ‘an aged and ailing prisoner of Raipur Central Jail 
asked Dr. Sen to visit and treat his brother in prison, Dr. Sen did so with the 
permission of the jail authorities. The fact that the prisoner was a Naxalite 
gave the state an opportunity to arrest and imprison Dr. Sen on May 14, 2007 
under: the state’s Public Security laws. The patriot who had devoted his entire 
professional life to the untiring service of the poor — a record acknowledged 
by the Paul Harrison Award bestowed on him by his alma mater — that very 


person was now in jail charged with being a terrorist waging war against the 
state. 
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“private” militia organised ‘by the state and landlords, are engaged in a 
campaign of terror, extrajudicial murder and faked “encounter” killings. 
The truly democratic forces aré their victims. 

The case of Dr. Binayak Sen, General Secretary, People’s Union for Civil 
Liberties (“PUCL”), Chhattisgarh and the Vice-President, National PUCL, 
has now become the test of the future of democratic rights in India. 
Dr. Sen was arrested May 14, 2007, on specious charges under the latest 
Manmohan Singh version of colonial Black Laws (The Chhattisgarh Special 
Public Security Act [CSPSA], 2005, and the Unlawful Activities [Prevention] 
Act, 1967 as amended in 2004). In fact, he was charged because he 
. publicised outrageous acts by the police and fascist militia. 

‘Just as under the colonial Black Laws, hope in the judiciary as a 
protector of democratic rights is futile; on December 10% a bench of the 
Supreme Court turned down Dr. Sen’s appeal for bail. And just as in 
colonial times, the fight for democratic rights is political and requires 
mass struggle. When advocacy of civil liberties is itself a crime, the end of 
democratic rights is in sight. The cause is a matter of historical importance 
but yet more, it is also an immediate matter of an injustice to the best 
among us. “Civil Society” and sound elements in the parliamentary left 
need raise the cause of Dr. Binayak Sen as a national priority. His aged 
mother’s appeal upon the denial of bail by a bench of the Supreme Court 

- deserves universal attention. 


Binayak Sen — A Mother’s Appeal 
by Anasuya Sen 


I am a woman in my eighties. When we were young, people were 
inspired by the examples of karmayogis who were patriotic, motivated by 
ideals of service, wise and virtuous. We considered ourselves blessed if 
we could follow in their footsteps. 

I had so far been a silent spectator to the injustice and violence that 
pervades our free democracy today, but only because I was personally 
untouched by it. But now, as an aged mother, and outraged by the blows 
of injustice, I wish to break my silence. Inconsolable in my pain at the age 
of eighty-one years, I now wish to make a humble appeal to the people of 
free, democratic India. 

As perhaps many of you are aware, my son Dr. Binayak Sen is today 
held in jail, a victim of extreme injustice. At the age of four years, he was 
troubled by questions of injustice: why did the boy who helped us at home 
not eat with us? Why did he have to eat alone on the kitchen floor? Why 
couldn’t he join him at meal times? 

When he graduated with his first medical degree with distinction at 
the age of twenty two from the Christian Medical College in Vellore, he 
refused to heed his father’s wish for him to go to England to study for the 
MRCP. Whatever knowledge he needed to practice medicine in his own 
country, he insisted, he could acquire right here. He was subsequently 
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Editorial 


In the aftermath of the 2004 Lok Sabha elections, many of our fiends 
_ persuaded themselves that the high tide of rhe. danger of Sangh Parivar-BJP 
- fascism had passed. Regrettably, looking at things early in 2008, that 
appears to have been an illusion. After the victory of: the bloodstained 
Narendra Modi in the Gujarat assembly election’ of December 2007 and the 
BJP victory in assembly elections in Himachal Pradesh, a more lively 
awareness of the danger of fascism has re-emerged. In the coming year 
there will be elections in eleven ‘states, and parliamentary elections no 
later than in early 2009. Without- making a: fetish of these electoral- 
exercises, it can be safely predicted that they will take the temperature of 
the more basic disease of fascism in India, a threat far deeper than any 
one election result or another. 

It is no coincidence that the flourishing of fascism has accompanied the 
establishment of the neoliberal regime at the centre. The India to which 
neoliberalisth has given birth, with one-fifth engaged in consumer excess 
as never before and four-fifths in deep misery, can only with difficulty 
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REVIEW OF THE:-MONTH ` 


Rachel Carson’s Ecological Critique 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER and BRETT CLARK 


Rachel Carson was born just over 100 years ago in 1907. Her most 
famous book Silent Spring, -published in 1962, is often seen as marking 
the birth of the modern environmental movement. Although an immense 
amount has been written about Carson and her work, the fact that she 
was objectively a “woman of the left” has often been downplayed. Today 
the rapidly accelerating planetary ecological crisis, which she more than 
anyone else alerted us to, calls for an exploration of the full critical 
nature of her thought and its relation to the larger revolt within science 
with which she was associated. 

Carson was first and foremost a naturalist and scientist. But she was 
propelled by her understanding of the destructive ecological forces at 
work in modern society into the role of radical critic. A recent biography 
attempts to capture this in its title: The Gentle Subversive. The principal 
causes of ecological degradation, Carson insisted, were “the gods of 
profit and production.” The chief obstacle to a sustainable relation to the 
environment lay in the fact that we live “in an era dominated by industry, 
in which the right to make a dollar at any cost is seldom challenged.” 

Silent Spring was directed against the chemical industry and its 
production of deadly pesticides. Carson combined the best scientific 
information then available with the skills of a great writer, and had an 
extraordinary effect in raising public concern over this issue. Yet, despite 
a number of victories, Carson and those who followed in her footsteps 
lost the war against synthetic pesticides, which she preferred to call 
“biocides.” Although she conceded that there were some situations where 
the application of such chemicals might be appropriate, she strongly 
believed “the elimination of the use of persistent toxic pesticides should 
be the goal”—as stated in the 1963 report on pesticides of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee, which she regarded as a “vindication” of 
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her views. Chemical control needed to be replaced wherever practicable 
` by biological control (organic methods relying on natural enemies of the 
pests). She called this, in the concluding chapter of her book, “The 
Other Road.” Nevertheless, except for the banning of a few of the most 
deadly toxins such as DDT, the chemical industry triumphed, seeing an 
expansion of the production of this class of chemicals.” 

This growing use of synthetic pesticides had nothing to do with the 
rational application of science. Although the chemical industry and their 
allies attempted to demonstrate that Carson made mistakes and 
exaggerated the dangers of pesticides in her arguments, her research has 
generally stood the test of time. Moreover, the questions she raised 
about the accumulation of these dangerous chemicals in living organisms 
are today even more relevant. She was especially concerned about the 
long-term, widespread effects of such biocides, which were being used 
in ever greater quantities, were persistent in the environment, and drifted 
uncontrollably, often concentrating in organisms in areas far removed 
from the point of introduction. She accurately predicted that dependence 
on synthetic pesticides would result in a pesticide treadmill as 
organisms evolved rapidly into more resistant forms requiring either 
higher doses or new biocides. “The chemical war,” she wrote, “is never 
won, and all life is caught in its violent crossfire.” By the late 1980s the 
production of pesticide active ingredients, much of it destined for U.S. 
farms, had increased to more than twice that of the early 1960s when 
Carson wrote ‘Silent Spring. In 1999 over 100 million U.S. households 
applied some type of pesticide to their homes, lawns, and gardens. Many 
such chemicals on the market today have not been adequately tested. 
Meanwhile U.S. agribusiness has continued to produce and export banned 
pesticides to other countries. Some of the food imported’to the United 
States from abroad is grown using these substances. 

In the last decade and a half, the main focus of concern with regard 
to pesticides and related chemicals has shifted from cancer and the 
potential for genetic mutations—both-of which remain among the biggest 
dangers of these chemicals—to the disruption of the endocrine system, 
affecting a myriad of bodily functions. Numerous pesticides mimic the 
female’ hormone estrogen, and research has suggested that they can 
teduce fertility, produce testicular and breast cancer, and malform the 
genital organs. Serious questions are being raised about the complex and 
still little understood effects of these chemicals on animal and human 
reproductive systems. Between the early 1970s and the early 1990s the 
incidence of testicular cancer in the United States increased by ‘about 50 
percent; while the last half-century or so has seen a drop worldwide in 
sperm counts by about 50 percent. Attention has also turned to other 
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synthetic chemicals introduced into the environment in countless 
products. Over seventy thousand synthetic chemicals are used in 
commerce, while only 10-20 percent of these chemicals have been 
systematically tested. The failure adequately to test or limit the use of 
such chemicals more than forty-five years after the publication of Silent 
Spring makes Carson’s book of continuing importance for that reason 
alone. 

But Carson’s attack on synthetic pesticides is not her most notable 
achievement. Rather it is her wider, ecological critique challenging the 
whole nature of our society that is so important today. Carson is ‘better 
understood if we recognize that she was not simply an isolated figure as 
is often supposed, but was part of a larger revolt among scientists and 
left thinkers in the 1950s and ’60s arising initially from concerns over thé 
effects of nuclear radiation. Alarm about aboveground nuclear tests and 
the harmful effects of radiation, coupled with fears of nuclear war, 
spurred scientists, emanating primarily from the left, to raise searching 
questions about the destructiveness of our civilization. From this work, 
the modern ecology movement emerged. 


Radiation and Ecology - 


` Carson’s discussions of the effects of pesticides on living things drew 
heavily upon earlier discoveries by scientists regarding radiation.. She 
repeatedly referred in Silent Spring and elsewhere to the breakthroughs 
in the 1920s of U.S. geneticist H. J. Muller, who first’ discovered: that 
exposure of organisms to radiation could generate genetic mutations. As 
she explained to the National Council of Women of the United States in 
October 1962, two weeks after the publication of her book: 


When I was a graduate student at Johns Hopkins University, 
studying under the great geneticist H. S. Jennings, the whole ~ 
biological community was stirring with excitement over the recent ` 
discovery of another distinguished geneticist, Professor H.i J. ` 
Muller, then at the University of Texas. Professor Muller had found - 
that by exposing organisms to radiation he could produce. those 
sudden changes in hereditary characteristics that pile call 
mutations. 


Before this it had been assumed that the germ cells were 
immutable—immune to influences in the environment. Muller’s 
discovery meant that it was possible for many, by accident or 
design, to change the course of heredity, although the nature of 
the changes could not be controlled. 


It was much later that two Scottish investigators discovered, that 
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certain chemicals have a similar power to produce mutations and ' 
in other ways to imitate radiation. This was before the days of the 
modern synthetic pesticides, and the chemical used in these 

"experiments was mustard gas. But over the years it has been 
learned that one after another of the chemicals used as insecticides 
or as weedkillers has power to produce mutations in the organisms 
tested or fa change or damage the chromosome -structure in some 
other way.* 


As Carson observed in Silent Spring, “among the TTE are some 
that are classified a ‘mutagens,’ or agents capable of modifying “the 
genes, the materials of heredity. We are rightly appalled by the genetic 
effects of radiation; how then, can we. be indifferent to the same effect in 
chemicals that we disseminate widely in our environment?”> 

Muller, who was to be awarded the Nobel Prize in physiology or 
medicine in 1946 for his discoveries, was a complex figure who had a 
long history. as a socialist and a critic of capitalism. He had been a 
faculty adviser to the Texas branch of the National Student League in the 
early 1930s and helped in the sponsoring and editing of its publication 
Spark, named after Lenin’s Iskra. Muller went to the Soviet Union in 
1933 to work in the advanced genetic laboratories there, but came into 
conflict with the regime in the context of the Lysenko controversy and 
ran directly afoul of Stalin. He served in the international brigades in the 
Spanish Civil War and worked with the Sauer ‘doctor Norman 
Bethune, later:a hero of ‘Mao’s China. 

Although. Muller was to become a very strong opponent of the Soviet 
Union under Stalin (due to the closing down of the genetic ‘institute he 
had helped set up and the murder of some of his close -friends and.’ 
colleagues), he retained many of his critical beliefs, including faith in 
socialism. He held on to his earlier fundamental dialectical understanding 
that emphasized “the complicated processes (‘movements’ in the Marxian 
sense) whereby...objects are interrelated to one another and undergo their 
development”; such a dialectical approach he argued was crucial to the 

“realization of the complex realities of matter, especially of living matter, 
of its inter-connectedness.”* 

The receipt of the Nobel Prize for work on the genetic effects of 
radiation shortly after the dropping of the bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki made Muller a public figure. He frequently warned of the long- 
term dangers of radioactive fallout from nuclear war (and also nuclear 
tests), helping to raise public concern in this area, and running into - 
conflict with the Atomic Energy Commission, which saw him as an 
obstacle to the full expansion of nuclear armaments. Muller was later to 
be the most prestigious scientific defender of Carson’s Silent Spring. In a 
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review for the New York Herald Tribune, coinciding with the publication 
of her book, he called it “a smashing indictment that faces up to the 

. disastrous consequences, for both nature and man, of the chemical mass- 

‘warfare that is being waged today indiscriminately against noxious: 
insects, weeds and fungi.” However, the real importance, he suggested, ' 
of. Silent Spring lay in the profound understanding that it conveyed of 
the interconnections within nature and between nature and society: in 
“the enlightenment it brings the public regarding the high complexity 
and interrelatedness of the web of life in which we have our being.” 

Muller was one of the eleven prominent intellectuals who signed the 
Russcll-Einstein letter leading to the. Pugwash Conference in 1957 
addressing the control of nuclear weapons. He was a signatory along 
with thousands of other scientists of the 1958 petition to the United 
Nations initiated by the Nobel Prize-winning chemist Linus Pauling (with 
the support of biologist Barry Commoner), calling for an end to nuclear 
weapons testing. 

When the cloud of secrecy surrounding the fallout problem lifted in 
1954, the scientific community was able to study the extent of 
environmental degradation and contamination caused by nuclear weapons 
tests. Such work required the. expertise of biologists, geneticists, 
ecologists, pathologists, and meteorologists, who explored the effects of 
radiation on plants and animals, as well as the movement of radioactive 
materials through the atmosphere, ecosystems, and food chains. Nuclear 
testing had joined the world’s population in a common environmental 
fate, as radioactive fallout was distributed globally by wind, water, and 
living creatures. Human-made radioactive isotopes, such as strontium- 
-90, iodine-31, cesium-137, and carbon-l4, were introduced into the global 
environment, and from this point on, became part of the bodily 
composition of humans and all life. Different radioactive elements had 
distinct properties and posed unique threats to people and the 
environment. Plants and animals took up such materials, which were 
passed on through the food chain. Strontiuin-90 was built into children’s 
bones and teeth, cesium-137 concentrated in muscles, and iodine-131 was 
embedded in thyroid glands, each increasing the risk of cancer. Linus 
Pauling pointed to the myriad biological threats associated with carbon- 
14 lodged in all the tissues in the body. 

In studying the effects of radioactive substances on food chains, the 
concepts of bioaccumulation and biological magnification were 
established—later to become intimately identified with Carson’s Silent 
Spring. Bioaccumulation refers to a process whereby a toxic substance is 
absorbed by the body at a rate faster than it is lost. For instance, 
strontium-90 is a radioactive isotope that is chemically similar to 
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calcium and can accumulate in the bones, where it can cause genetic 
mutations and cancer. Biological magnification occurs when a substance 
increases in concentration along the food chain. An example of this 
occurred when radionuclides discharged into the Columbia River in trace 
amounts from the Hanford nuclear facility in Washington State were 
discovered to increase in order of magnitude as they were passed along 
in the food chain. A number of variables influence such biological 
magnification, such as the length of the food chain, the rate of 
bioaccumulation within an organism, the half-life of the nuclide (in the 
case of tadioactive substances), and the concentration of the toxic 
substance in the immediate environment. Ecologist Eugene Odum noted 
that due to biological magnification it was possible to release an 
“innocuous amount of radioactivity and have her [nature] give it back to 
us in a lethal package!” Carson herself pointed to how biological 
magnification resulted in dangerously high burdens of strontium-90 and 
cesium-137 in the bodies of Alaskan Eskimos and Scandinavian Lapps: at 
the terminal end of a food chain that included lichens and caribou. 

In the 1961 edition of The Sea Around Us, Carson, who was deeply 
involved in protesting the dumping of radioactive wastes in the oceans, 
raised the pregnant question, “What happens then to the careful 
calculation of a ‘maximum permissible level’ [of radioactivity]? For the 
tiny organisms are eaten by larger ones and so on up the food chain to 
man. By such a process tuna over an area of a million square miles 
surrounding the Bikini bomb test developed a degree of radioactivity 
enormously higher than that of the sea water.” 

The Castle Bravo hydrogen-bomb detonation at Bikini Atoll in March . 
1954, to which she referred here, was one of sixty-seven nuclear tests 
carried out by the United States in the Marshall Islands between 1946 
and 1958, and the most notorious in its effects. The size of the blast 
(fifteen megatons, equivalent to a thousand times the bomb dropped on’ 
Hiroshima) was more than twice what was expected. Radioactive fallout 
rained down on inhabited areas of the Marshall Islands and on a Japanese 
fishing boat, the Lucky Dragon, some eighty nautical miles from Bikini 
(as well as contaminating ocean life over a vast region), creating an 
international controversy as the United States denied responsibility.® 

A key figure linking the scientific critique of nuclear fallout and 
environmental contradictions in general to social movement struggles, 
and one with whom Carson closely identified, was the biologist and 
socialist Barry Commoner. In 1956 Commoner discussed with his friend 
and Marxist activist, Virginia Brodine, the possibility of organizing a 
campaign to get milk tested for strontium-90, modeled after the earlier 
pure milk campaign organized by St. Louis women. This led to the 
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formation in April 1958 of the Greater St. Louis Citizens Committee for 
Nuclear Information (CNI)—after 1963 the Committee for Environmental 
Information—bringing together scientists (the “technical division” of the 
` CNI) with activists. The CNI soon initiated its famous Baby Tooth Survey 
to examine babies’ teeth for strontium-90. Carson praised Commoner’s 
critique of the system’s failure to address problems such as air pollution 
before a new potentially dangerous technology was introduced. In her 
1963 speech on “Our Polluted Environment” she underscored the 
importance of the CNI’s research on the effects of radioactive fallout.” — 


Carson and Ecosystem Ecology 


Another very important influence on Carson’s environmental thinking 
was the rise of ecosystem ecology and new developments in evolutionary 
theory in her day. Ecology at this time was still a young field. The key 
concept of “ecosystem” had been introduced only a few decades prior in 
1935 by the British ecologist Arthur Tansley. Tansley was a Fabian-style 
socialist who had studied under the leading Darwinian biologist: of his 
day, E. Ray Lankester. Lankester was an adamant materialist, an early, 
sharp critic of ecological degradation, and a young friend of Karl Marx— 
present at Marx’s funeral. 

In the late 1920s and 30s, when Tansley was writing, the new field of 
ecology was dominated by teleological conceptions (emphasizing the 
purposiveness of nature, emanating from final causes) associated with 
the work of Frederick Clements in the United States and Jan Christian 
Smuts and his associates in South Africa. (Smuts, who served as. South 
African prime minister, was one of the principal figures in establishing 
the preconditions for the apartheid system.) Incensed by the idealistic/ 
racist interpretations of ecology propounded by Smuts and his followers, 
Tansley developed the concept of “ecosystem” as a materialist alternative 
to Smuts’s teleological “holism.” “Though the organisms may claim our 
primary interest,” he wrote, “we cannot separate them from their special 
environment, with which they form one physical system....These 
ecosystems, as we may call them, are of the most various kinds and 
sizes. They form one category of the multitudinous physical systems of 
the universe, which range from the universe as a whole down to the 
atom.” Tansley was deeply concerned with “the destructive human 
activities of the modern world.” “Ecology,” he argued, “must be applied 
to conditions brought about by human activity,” and for this purpose the 
ecosystem concept, which situated all life within the larger material 
environment and penetrated “beneath the forms of the ‘natural’ entities,” 
was the essential form of analysis.’ 

Another of the founders of modern ecosystem analysis was the British 
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zoologist Charles Elton, a close associate of Tansley’s, whose work was 
to be fundamental to the development of Carson’s ecological critique. 
Elton was famous for his pioneering 1927 work Animal Ecology. However, 
it was his later book, The Ecology of Invasions by Animals and Plants ` 
(1958), in which he employed the new ecosystem concept, that was to 
inspire much of the wider argument of Silent Spring. In a powerful 
ecological condemnation of synthetic pesticides Elton declared that “this 
astonishing rain of death upon so much of the world’s surface” was 
largely unnecessary and threatened “the very delicately organized 
interlocking ‘system of populations” in a given ecosystem.’ There were 
“other and more permanent methods of safeguarding the world’s organic 
wealth” that emphasized complexity and diversity rather than biological 
simplification. The unthinking use of “chemical warfare” on living things, 
he contended, following the U.S. ecologist and environmentalist Aldo 
Leopold, reflected the failure of a system based on economic values that 
had no place for the larger values of a biotic community. He stressed 
that these actions might one day be looked upon as we now do on “the 
excesses of colonial exploitation.” Carson quoted Elton’s statement on 
“the rain of death” in her April 1959 letter to the New York Times in 
which she opened her attack on pesticides; she was to quote it again in 
Silent Spring as the leitmotiv of her chapter “Indiscriminately from the 
Skies.”!! : 

Elton’s analysis had provided the foundation for the work of Carson’s 
friend and associate, Robert Rudd, a professor of zoology at the 
University of California at Davis. Carson first contacted Rudd in April 
1958 to get help with her pesticide research, and to obtain some of his 
publications on the subject. He visited her with his children at her 
Maine cottage in July and the two struck up a strong friendship, and a 
close working relationship. 

Rudd was a sophisticated left thinker with a deep sense of the 
ecology, sociology, and political economy of the pesticide issue. When he 
met Carson he had already started his own book on the subject funded 
by the Conservation Foundation. In 1959 he wrote two articles for The 
Nation: “The Irresponsible Poisoners” in May, and “Pesticides: The Real 
Peril” in July. “The Irresponsible Poisoners” argued that the use of deadly 
pesticides such as DDT was based on a misplaced emphasis on 
production over all other values. “Overproduction has settled on us like 
a plague....Chemical use to increase production is continually stressed; 
and few stop to inquire ‘Why?’” In “Pesticides: The Real Peril” he 
contended that the key reason that such chemicals were needed and also 
the leading effect of their use—in a kind of self-reinforcing vicious 
circle—was the extreme “simplification” imposed on the environment by 
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industrial agriculture. Asked why there was an increasing reliance on 
such deadly chemicals, “an ecologist would answer....simplification of 
the ecosystem, [which] is the result of most current production practice 
in the United States.” The only effective way of dealing with the problem 
was therefore to change the production practice: to “cultivate ecological 
diversity” and reliance on biological control. “For the good of us all, 
chemical techniques must give way to ecological emphasis. The 
cultivation of ecosystem diversity will yield crop safety, sustained 
productivity, [and] reduction of chemical hazards.” The emerging system ` 
of global agribusiness needed to be questioned at the outset: “Our export 
of American agricultural ‘know-how’ may be doing the ‘favored’ countries 
an ultimate disservice.” 

Carson drew extensively on Rudd’s research in two of the chapters of 
Silent Spring (“And No Birds Sang” and “Rivers of Death”). Rudd’s 
Nation articles also helped inspire Murray Bookchin’s first work on 
ecology, Our Synthetic Environment, published in 1962 (the same year as 
Silent Spring) under the pseudonym Lewis Herber. 

` Rudd’s ecosystem-based critique of the pesticide industry and 
agribusiness as a whole was so thoroughgoing that he found himself 
under attack by the vested interests and his own university position was 
jeopardized: Unlike Carson he was not an independent writer but a 
university professor at a land grant college dependerit on publications 
and peer evaluation for promotion. His magnum opus Pesticides and a 
Living Landscape was completed before Carson’s Silent Spring. But the 
corporate publisher to which the Conservation Foundation gave the 
manuscript turned it down as a “polemic.” The manuscript was then 
offered to the University of Wisconsin Press where eighteen reviewers 
` including the entire University entomology department went over it— 
with the result that it ended up with the record for the largest number 
of reviewers for that press and the decision on whether to publish it was 
a protracted one. Consequently, Pesticides and a Living Landscape was 
not published until 1964, the year of Carson’s death. The book was 
reviewed over 200 times, overwhelmingly favorably, but Rudd lost .a 
promotion at the University of California at Davis and his career was 
threatened. He was dismissed without notice or cause in 1964 from his 
position at the University’s Agricultural Experiment Station. 

There is no doubt that Pesticides and a Living Landscape was a 
brilliant work and a devastating critique of existing environmental 
practice. Rudd explored in depth the larger systematic issues related to . 
the transformation of ecosystems associated with the application of 
pesticides that Carson, whose main object was to bring the deadly nature 
of pesticides themselves before the public, was unable fully to address. 
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According to Rudd, “the general problem” could be succinctly stated: 
Crop systems are necessarily ecologically simplified for economical 
production of marketable foods and fibers. The frequent 
consequence is- an unbalanced ecosystem in which a few species of 
organisms increase beyond thresholds of numbers that we can 
tolerate. By definition these, species then become 
pests....Production and [pest] protection are parts of the same 
cloth. They cannot be biologically separated...We can no longer 
afford to dismiss piecemeal the “separate” problems that arise 
from uncontiolled chemicals in living environments. There are no ' 
separate problems. 


With respect to the risks to human beings from pesticides Rudd 
pointed out that “it would be embarrassing for our ‘experts’ to learn 
that significant effects do occur in the longterm. One hundred and 
‘eighty million human guinea pigs [in the United States] would have paid 
a high price for their trust.” 

For Carson, the ecosystem concept emerged as the basis of a radical 
challenge to the notion of the human domination of nature. The.modern 
discovery of “the fact that man, like all other living creatures, is part of 
the vast ecosystems of the earth, subject to the forces of the 
environment,” she argued, was on a par with (and ultimately inseparable 
from) Darwin’s theory of evolution. The obvious corollary of such. an 
evolutionary-ecological view ‘is that “man is affected, by the same 
environmental influences that control the lives of all the many thousands 
of other species to which he is related by evolutionary ties.” 

' Crucial in forming Carson’s ecological critique were the new 
developments in evolutionary theory and in the theory of lite’s origin. A 
materialist explanation of the origin of life had been introduced in 1924 

when the Soviet ‘biochemist A. I. Oparin developed the- hypothesis that 
life had arisén, prior to the presence of oxygen in the atmosphere 
(allowing the sums rays to operate more effectively to promote life on 
earth) from a body of water gradually enriched in organic molecules, 
later referred to as the “Oparin ocean” or “primordial soup.” Somehow 
life emerged when these molecules clustered together and then self- 
organized into a chemical system capable of self-replication. Similar ideas 
‘were developed separately in 1929 by the British biologist and Marxist J. 
B. S. Haldane, who was one of the major figures in the development of 
the neo-Darwinian synthesis linking Darwin’s evolutionary theory to the 
_ new field of genetics. This general approach to the origins of life. was 
pushed forward experimentally in the early 1950s by the Chicago chemist 
Harold Urey and his student Stanley Miller, who succeeded in producing 
amino acids, the building blocks of proteins, by passing a spark through 
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water under such primitive earth conditions replicated in a laboratory. 
Carson was clearly affected by this new influential scientific theory of the 
origin of life and the unified evolutionary-ecological perspective it 
generated. Her book The Sea Around Us commenced with the sea as the 
setting “for the creation of life from non-life.” 

One of the fundamental] conceptions of this theory of the origin of 
life, going back to Oparin and Haldane (and derived from V. I. 
Vernadsky’s conception of the biosphere), was that life had itself altered 
the atmosphere by generating oxygen and the ozone layer, making such 
spontaneous creation of new life from non-life no longer possible. Carson 
in her talk on “The Pollution of Our Environment” placed enormous 
importance on this point and its significance for an ecological critique, 
arguing that, 


From all of this we may generalize that, since hè beginning of 
biological time, there has been the closest possible 
interdependence between the physical environment and the life it 
sustains. The conditions on the young earth produced life; life 
‘then at once modified the conditions of the earth, so that this 
single extraordinary act of spontaneous generation could not be 
repeated. In one form or another, action and interaction’ between 
life and its surroundings has been going on ever since. 


The historic fact has, I think, more than academic EAA 
Once we accept it we see why we cannot with impunity make 
repeated assaults upon the environment as we do now. The serious 
student of earth history knows that neither life nor the physical . 
world that supports it exists in little isolated compartments. On 
the contrary, he recognizes that extraordinary unity between 
organisms and the environment. For this reason he knows that 
harmful substances released into the environment return in time to 
create problems for mankind...The branch of science that deals 
with these interrelations is Ecology....We cannot think of the living 
organism alone; nor can we think of the physical environment as a 
separate entity. The two exist together, each acting on the other to 
form an ecological complex or an ecosystem.’ 


Such complex, evolving ecosystems were highly dynamic entities. 
Consequently, the changes they were undergoing were frequently 
unforeseen until it was too late. 

Throughout her work Carson stressed the evolutionary character and 
interconnectedness of the natural world. It was this that gave her 
naturalistic writings their breathtaking quality. In an insightful analysis 
of Carson’s sea trilogy—Under the Sea Wind (1941), The Sea Around Us 
(1951), and The Edge of the Sea (1955)—together with Silent Spring, 
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Mary McCay has traced this quality in Carson’s writing to her 
fundamental concept, introduced early on in her work, of “material 
immortality.” As Carson wrote in 1937 in her article “Undersea,” the 
various forms of life are “redissolved into their component substance,” 
as a result of “the inexorable laws of the sea.” Consequently, “individual 
elements are lost to view, only to reappear again and again in different 
incarnations in a kind of material immortality.” As a scientist, Carson 
approached the natural world from a materialist standpoint, rejecting all 
non-naturalistic explanations. Once when her mother said to her that 
God had created the world, she replied, “Yes and General Motors created 
my Oldsmobile. But how is the question.” The evolution of a complex 
web of life was everything.“ 


Ecology as a Radical Force 


Carson’s intense study of ecosystem ecology in the context of her 
work on Silent Spring heightened this materialist understanding and 
‘turned it into a radical force. At the time of her death she had a book 
contract to undertake a philosophical examination of ecology and she 
was collecting material for a scientific study of evolution. The two 
subjects were obviously connected in.her mind and were undoubtedly to 
form the basis of a thoroughgoing critique of the present human relation 
to the earth. 

This put her in direct conflict with the powers that be. For the 
dominant economic interests, as her editor and biographer Paul Brooks 
observed, “the teally scary thing” was that Carson “was questioning the 
whole attitude of industrial society toward the natural world. This was. 
heresy and this had to be suppressed.” Carson herself was well aware’ 
that her radical -ecological perspective was placing her at odds with a 
system ` “geared to expansion of private production at all costs. In the 
process of. writing Silent Spring she studied John Kenneth Galbraith’s 
Affluent Society, which had raised the question of private wealth and 
public squalor, i.e., the external diseconomies of the market system, 
whereby; social and environmental costs: were imposed on society and 
nature.'6 

In responding to the attacks on Silent Spring, Carson complained of 
the “enormous stream of propaganda” blocking, rational science and 
ecological values. She railed against the tax subsidies given for corporate 
lobbyists, and attacked the large private grants to universities through 
which corporations tried to purchase a “scientific front” for their 
operations. Behind all of this lay the question she continually raised: 


“What happens...when the public interest is pitted against large 
commercial interests?” 
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Carson had no doubt that there was an irreconcilable conflict between 
economic and environmental interests within contemporary society. Thus 
-she complained of the promotion of extreme “intensivism” in production 
in the search for greater profits, particularly as it related to the 
maltreatment of ‘animals. The economic system, she emphasized in line 
with Rudd, was geared toward “overproduction” at the expense of the 
environment. In our society, dominated by material acquisition, life was 
destroyed because business was “blinded by the dollar sign.” Indeed, 
“the modern world,” she declared, “worships the gods of speed and 
quantity, and of the’ quick and easy profit, and out of this idolatry 
monstrous evils have arisen.” She added that “the struggle against the 
massed might of industry is too big for one or two individuals...to 
handle”—a view that clearly called for the formation of an environmental 
movement to counter the power of industry.” 

What appeared to anger the chemical industry more than anything 
else about Rachel Carson’s book was that she chose to begin Silent 
Spring with a literary device: “A Fable for Tomorrow”; the tale of “a 
town...where all life seemed in harmony with its surroundings,” ‘and - 
which unthinkingly, almost unbeknownst to itself, introduced chemicals 
of destruction into its midst. For Carson “a grim specter” was haunting 
modern industrial, acquisitive society, threatening to silence the spring. 
Her fable was clearly “for tomorrow” in two senses: it represented both 
an unprecedented threat to all life, and the possibility of overcoming it. 
The worst society could do would be to stand still in the face of such a 
threat. Giving evidence of her broad progressivism, she wrote elsewhere: 
“the changes and the evolution of new ways of life are natural and on the 
whole desirable.” 

Today many of the same problems that Carson pointed out persist, 
often in more potent forms. This has to be the case for a system that by 
its very nature must grow (at a rate exceeding population growth) in 
order to stay out of severe crises, and in which producing more and 
more profit is the motive force propelling the economy. An example of 
how economic priorities override ecological approaches can be seen in 
the case of strawberry growers in California, who can’t make as much 
money if they rotate crops and take land out of strawberries. Thus, they 
“need” to use a biocide, methyl bromide (which also acts to deplete the 
protective atmospheric ozone layer at fifty times the level of CFCs), in 
order to kill soil-borne pests that would be wel] taken care of by a more 
ecological approach to growing strawberries. To give an idea of how 
significant the problem of pesticide use continues to be, in 2006 some 64 
percent of the fresh produce and 59 percent of the processed fruits and 
vegetables tested by the U.S. Department of Agriculture contained 
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detectable levels of pesticide residues. 

Likewise, producers of agricultural-animals using factory farms in 
which animals are crowded together under inhumane conditions “must,” 
we.are told, routinely use antibiotics (a form of pesticide, of course) to 
try to keep the animals growing reasonably fast. This leads not only to 
antibiotic residue in meat but also to the development of antibiotic- 
resistant microbes. Raising animals in a less dense and more humane 
system, only using antibiotics when animals actually get sick, leads to 
higher production costs and hence is rejected by market principles—what 
Carson called “the gods' of profits and production.” Although there is a 
developing public interest in organically raised agricultural products and 
“humanely” raised animals these are still niche markets. 

The U.S. government has been particularly sympathetic to the desires 
of business to maintain as free a hand as possible in continuing to 


introduce new chemicals into the environment. It has therefore opposed 


mandating the removal of potential hazards. As pointed out in a recent 
New York Times article: “The United States has held on to its original 
30-year-old chemical regulatory systems, which make it difficult for 
agencies to ban chemicals or require industry testing. While the 
government has worked with the industry on a voluntary basis to study 
as many as 2,000 chemicals and phase out certain ones, it has required 
the study of only 200 chemicals and restricted the use of only 5 since 
1976.”?° 

Beyond these persistent Te associated with the introduction of 
synthetic chemicals into our environment, there remains the wider set of 


ecological perils that Carson addressed. It was this larger ecological’ 


critique that challenged the whole nature of the modern production 
system that represented her most enduring contribution. Far from being 
the quiet, demure, establishment figure that we often hear of today, 
Carson in reality represented a defiant, radical voice. As a scientist and 
a writer she went, beyond the bounds of what is allowed in “polite 
- circles” and thus alerted and -energized the public. When attacked by 
industry, she stood her ground, and went to the root of the issue: She 
urged us, and particularly those responsible for raising and educating 
children, to reject “the sterile preoccupation with things that are 
artificial, the alienation from the sources of our strength. ”?! 

Carson spent most of her adult life discovering and lovingly 
describing the “sea around us.” But as her ecological critique developed, 
perceiving the destructiveness of the social encounter with the 


it. 
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The Health Care Crisis in the 
United States 
DAVID SINGER 


Michael Moore’s film, Sicko, dramatically illustrated how problems in 
access to: health care in the United States have escalated to the point of 
a crisis for all but the richest Americans. The problems include the fact 
that many citizens are uninsured, health care costs are increasing -faster 
than inflation and wages, and more of those costs are being passed on 
from employers to employees. Many indices of health care effectiveness 
show that the United States fares very poorly in comparison to other 
developed capitalist countries. Almost all the other developed capitalist 
countries have universal health care. All their citizens are insured and 
their per capita costs are much lower. 

The crisis will get airtime before the 2008 presidential elections, 
despite the Republican candidates shying away from it. But the solutions 
offered ‘by leading Democrats, if ever enacted, will prolong the crisis. 
Clinton and Edwards want to mandate citizens’ coverage, with subsidies 
and tax credits for those who cannot afford it at all. The costs would be 
enormous, the inequalities mildly tweaked, and the profits of the 
insurance and drug companies barely touched. Obama deals with it 
through employers, not even addressing the unemployed. Insurers will 
still fight tooth and nail against all three, because all three plans would 
forbid them to deny coverage based on pre-existing conditions.! The 
issue is fertile ground for consciousness-raising education, since it affects 
all of us, and really digging out from under the crisis will reveal how 
the U.S. class structure promotes profits instead of basic rights such as 
health care. This article will review several dimensions of the crisis. 
Proposals to ameliorate the situation will be discussed, including their 
limitations, as well as opportunities that the debate offers for advancing 
a progressive agenda. 


1. Dimensions of the Crisis 
The Problem of the Uninsured and Rising Costs 


Sicko vividly portrays the plight of people denied benefits by insurance 
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companies. But 47 million Americans—l6 percent—have no health 
insurance at all,2 about 20 million are underinsured, and 108 million have 
no dental insurance? Families that have insurance via an employment- 
based health plan contribute an average of $3,281 a year.* The employee 
share of health insurance premiums rose from 14.0 percent in 1992 to 22.1 
percent in 2005, not including the higher deductibles or copays paid by 
employees that also have occurred over this same time period.>. Health 
insurance costs have been increasing three times as fast as wages.® Chart 
1 illustrates this. However, the ratio of private industry employer 
spending on health care, including insurance, to profits has been cut in 
half between 1986 and 2005.7 


Chart 1: Cumulative changes in health insurance premiums, overall 
inflation, and workers’ earnings, 2000-06 
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Note: Data on premium increases reflect the cost of health insurance premiums for a 
family of four. Source: KFF/HRET, “Survey of Employer Sponsored Health Benefits, 2001- 
'2006,” http/Awww.kff.org; Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Customer Price Index, U.S. City 
Average of Annual-Inflation (April to April), 2001-2006,” http://www.bls.gov. 
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Not only has the percentage of people covered by employer-based 
health care been decreasing. The percentage covered by government- 
provided health care has also been decreasing. In addition, among 
working-age adults who shopped for health insurance on their own over 
the last three years, 89 percent were rejected for health reasons or found 
it too expensive.* Fewer and fewer Americans can afford to get well. 

This is in the context of an overall deterioration of the economic well . 
being of the working class. Wages and salaries now make up the 
smallest share of the nation’s gross domestic product since the 
government ‘began recording the data in 1947, while corporate profits 
have climbed to their highest share since the 1960s.9 The value of 
worker’s benefits no longer keeps pace with inflation. The median hourly 
wage declined 2 percent since 2003, after adjusting for inflation, even 
though productivity—the amount that an average worker produces in an 
hour—has risen steadily over the same period. In fact, wages have 
declined since 2000 while productivity has risen rapidly. Looking back 
even further, productivity has risen to the extent that in 1950 a worker 
produced as much in one forty-hour week as she or he produced in just 
eleven hours in 2004. Wages rose continually from 1950 only until 1973. 
Since then they have stagnated, except for the rise between 1996 and 
2000, during the technology boom. 


The Problem Is Not Just Rising Costs, But Who Pays and What For 

Health care spending is currently 16 percent of the gross domestic 
product.” It is projected to rise to 25 percént by 2030. In 2003, the 
United States spent $5,635 per person on health, more than twice the 

_average within the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), an association of developed capitalist countries.” 
This was around ten times more than the lowest-spending countries 
within the OECD, Mexico and Turkey. These costs have doubled in the 
past seven years,” and now the annual premium that a health insurer 
charges an employer for a health plan covering a family of four averages 
$12,106. You might say that the costs have been keeping profits down. 
But you would be wrong. 

Certainly the bosses scream louder and louder about the costs, as 
GM yells when it lays off thousands and uses the over $1,500 in health 
premiums that it pays out for each car produced as a lever against the 
remaining workers.“ However, over the past forty years, adjusting for 
inflation, corporate profits per worker have doubled while workers’ wages 
are lower. Not only do workers contribute $3,281 of the annual family 
premium, but they also shoulder the costs of deductibles and out-of- 
pocket expenses, which are also rising. Premiums for family coverage 
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have increased 78 percent since 2001, while wages have risen 19 percent 
and the cost of living has climbed 17 percent.” 2006 was the tenth 
straight year that medical cost growth outpaced wage growth. In 2005: 
the annual premiums for family coverage eclipsed the gross earnings for 
a full-time, minimum-wage worker ($10,712).8 The reality is that costs 
have been shifted more and more onto workers’ backs. 

So what do we get for our money? We certainly get more problems. 
Health care expenditure is the major component of household 
consumption responsible for the increase in household net borrowing and 
even the foreign deficit. More than half of all bankruptcy filings are 
directly related to medical expenses.”° Every thirty seconds in the United 
States someone files for bankruptcy in the aftermath of a serious health 
` problem.# 

As for the benefits of this debt debacle, Americans get very little 
bang for their buck. Comparisons to other OECD countries are 
disastrous. The United States has one of the highest infant mortality 
rates in the OECD.” If the U.S. rate were lowered, for example, to 
Canada’s, over 20,000 more babies would survive every year. U.S. life 
expectancy is twenty-second among the thirty OECD countries, forty- 
eighth among the top fifty countries in the world, tied with Denmark, 
where half'as much is spent per capita and everyone is insured.” 

Since the rate of growth of medical expenditures in the United States 
was exactly the median of all OECD countries from 1991 through 2001, 
the United States can be expected to continue to be the highest spender 
for quite a while.” Much of the growth is due to higher drug costs. 
Brand-name drug prices in the United States rise over 6 percent a year.” 
Most other OECD countries control spending by holding down drugi 
prices.: And the drug industry has for decades been the most profitable 
in this country. In addition, the administrative costs of health care in the 
United States are higher, because many OECD countries have government- 
administered health insurance while in the United States there are many 
private competing insurers. The profits of insurance companies and -the 
relatively new entities called health care corporations have skyrocketed. 


Why Is the Grass Greener on the Other Side of the Border? 

Both the infant mortality and overall mortality rate in Canada are 
much lower than those of the United States. Life expectancy in Canada 
is more than two years longer. Yet annual per capita spending is close to 
$3,000 less there. The major difference between there and here is that 
Canada has a single-payer system. The government pays for almost all 
medical costs. In the United States there are many competing private 
insurance companies, some operating for profit and some not for profit. 
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The profits amount to a fortune for the owners of the for-profit 
companies. ' 

Both Canada and the United States are marked by inequalities such as 
those of class and race, as well as fairly rotten health habits, thus 
enabling meaningful comparisons between them. In 1970, the two 
countries had identical statistics regarding the relationship of inequality 
to mortality. That was the same year that Canada converted to single- 
payer, and the figures have never been the same since.” 

Inequality in mortality rates is now rampant in the United States. For 
example, among the most destitute Americans, a 1 percent increase in 
income translates to a mortality decline of 22 fewer deaths in 100,000 
people. There is no such relationship in Canada.” The inequalities in 
U.S. health care exacerbate the already severe socioeconomic inequalities 
and injustices in the country. In higher-wage firms 67 percent of workers 
are covered by their own employer, compared to 47 percent of workers in 
lower-wage firms. While the overall U.S. life expectancy rate is 77 
years, the rate for blacks is about 72 years with black males at a third- 
world level of 68 years.” While high blood pressure, heart disease, and 
diabetes are rampant among the poor and working class, there are few 
programs to improve the income-related lifestyle. Insurance companies 
have begun to sponsor programs to promote healthier eating habits, 
exercise, and so forth, to limit their expenses for costly procedures and 
hospitalizations. However, insurers and individuals spend vast sums on 
medications that are palliatives which assure high profits for 
pharmaceutical companies. These drugs, like cholesterol-lowering statins, 
often under-perform lifestyle changes. In the United States, over $250 
billion is spent annually on drugs, realizing a 15.7 percent profit for the 
drug industry, as a percentage of its revenues.” From- the 
pharmaceuticals’ point of view, public health is the opposite of wealth. In 
Canada, such a degree of exploitation is against the law. 


2. Proposed Solutions 
Is Single-Payer the Answer? 


Would eliminating private health insurance plans and replacing the 
current chaos with a Canadian-style system paid for through payroll 
taxes help? Surely zeroing out insurance company profits and lowering 
the administrative costs that many competing plans entail would reap 
huge savings. Analyses of single-payer plans estimate that eliminating 
the current system would result in a one-time savings of 10 to 20 
percent of costs, about $200 billion.” According to Physicians for a 
National Health Program, just the potential savings on paperwork, more 
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than $350 billion per year, are enough to provide comprehensive coverage 
to everyone without paying any more than we already do. And this is 
without the savings that containing drug costs would reap. Health care : 
would be both affordable and universal, and the inequalities in health 
care would no longer contribute to the overall inequalities of U.S. society. 
So single-payer would be a big step in the right direction. 


Medicare for All? 

Single-payer is somewhat like Medicare for all, with health care 
provided primarily by private doctors and hospitals. Medicare, a 
universal health insurance program for older Americans, spends less than 
2 cents of every dollar on administrative costs, and spends 98 cents on 
care.?? Private insurers spend 80 cents of each dollar on medical care and 
spend much of the other 20 cents on denying insurance to those who 
need it. But Medicare has problems. 

Medicare is facing a disaster, not only from rising medical costs, 
including the insurance and drug company profits, but also due to the 
fact that millions of baby boomers will soon be added to the program 
that currently insures 42.5 million Americans. In ten years federal 
spending on Medicare is expected to be about double what it is now. 
The right wing would like to apply a wrecking ball to Medicare, as well 
as Social Security, and render them bygone memories of a social safety 
net. (The net has always been flimsy, and has suffered from increasingly 
enormous holes starting in the 1980s.) President Bush’s proposal to slash 
Medicare spending was part of the wrecking-ball approach, but it did 
not manage to get by the re-election concerns of members of Congress in 
2006. A 

Private insurance companies have been dipping their paws into 
Medicare for quite some time. Then came the Medicare Modernization 
Act of 2003, written by drug and insurance company lobbyists, who then 
made sure that it passed in Congress.” It includes a prescription drug 
benefit (Part D) for Medicare recipients but prevents Medicare and 
Medicaid from negotiating lower prices with drug companies and bars 
the importation of drugs from Canada. Drug and insurance companies 
are already raking in new profits from the law. For example, in 2007, 
drug companies will see a $2 billion dollar windfall that our taxes pay 
for.” This is because the 2003 Medicare law mandated that 6.5 million 
low-income elderly people or younger disabled poor people be transferred 
from Medicaid into Part D of Medicare. The price that the drug 
companies charge for Medicaid enrollees are lower than those for 
Medicare, thus yielding the $2 billion for the drug makers. For insurance 
companies, their subsidies will be increased by $14 billion over ten years 
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by the 2003 Medicare overhaul legislation:* 

In addition, big Part D insurers like Wellpoint and UnitedHealth are 
using the drug plan to recruit members for Medicare Advantage, the 
managed care plans operated by private insurers but subsidized by 
Medicare. This is part of the increasing privatization of Medicare, 
whereby seniors buy private health insurance from companies that get 
subsidies from the government. In Medicare Advantage, there are HMO 
and PPO options, as well as private fee-for-service plans targeting seniors 
in Medigap, a supplemental policy that helps them pay for expenses that 
conventional Medicare does not cover. The government is paying the 
private insurance industry a subsidy of 11 percent per patient, on average, 
to provide fee-for-service plans. That amounts to the government paying 
private industry at least $770 million more than the government would 
spend covering those patients itself. Humana, for one, offers low 
premiums and copayments to attract customers to its drug plan, which 
is subsidized by Medicare at $75 per person per month. But Humana’s 
reward for luring a customer into a full Medicare Advantage policy is a 
government subsidy of $900 to $2,000 a month above whatever the 
patient pays.*° A health care securities analyst at Citigroup says that by 
expanding Medicare-subsidized offerings, the insurance industry has a 
potential revenue opportunity of more than $450 billion a year, or enough 
to almost double the revenue of the managed care industry.” 

If single-payer were to be the universal health care plan adopted, and 
if it were truly like Medicare for all, in the privatized direction that 
Medicare is currently going, it would be another welfare program for 
capitalists. But the version of single-payer (H.R. 676) proposed by 
Representative Conyers, is different.” It would come close to eliminating 
the private insurers’ roles, insure everyone, contain medical costs 
(including negotiating lower drug prices), and save both private industry 
and the public billions in its first year. 


Is it Socialized Medicine? 

The California legislature recently passed a single-payer plan that 
would have reduced total health care payments in the first year, insured 
everyone currently uninsured (six million Californians), protected 
consumers’ ability to choose their own doctors, and allowed the state to 
negotiate bulk rates for prescription drugs and medical equipment. 
Governor Schwartzenegger vetoed the bill, lying about the costs and 
calling it “socialized medicine.” 

Backers claim that H.R. 676 will institute a nonprofit health care 
system. That is only partially true. It is a move in the direction of 
socialized medicine, since it nearly eliminates insurance companies and 
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also cuts drug company profits. In a minor concession to free enterprise, 
it also retains privately administered care by doctors, hospitals, and 
other providers. 

Here is an example of completely socialized medicine: When I was in 
Cuba in 1978 I took a friend to a clinic for a digestive ailment. She was 
treated immediately and successfully with no appointment, no lines, free 
medicine, and no bills. Of course in Cuba no insurance or drug 
companies parasitically make profits from health care. Sicko provides 
similar but recent illustrations. And poor little socialized Cuba has a 
considerably lower infant mortality rate than the United States.” 

Beneath the lies and name calling, Schwartzenegger and the capitalists 
he represents—insurance and drug companies in this instance—have real 
reasons to oppose H.R. 676. Single-payer would almost eliminate 
insurance companies, copayments, and premiums. Controlling drug costs 
would mean that pharmaceutical companies, ballooned by profits from 
monopolizing patents and exploiting publicly funded research, would 
have to dream up new con games. The United States spends over $250 
billion a year on drugs. Without government patent monopolies, the cost 
would be $70 billion.*° So single-payer would hit profits hard, even if it 
is not quite socialism. 


What About Other Plans? 

In contrast to California, Massachusetts (with Governor Romney’s 
support) recently passed a universal plan that has no cost controls but 
makes it a finable offense for anyone not to have health insurance. The 
plan subsidizes people who earn up to 300 percent of the poverty level, 
but since a typical group policy in Massachusetts costs more than $11,000 
for family coverage, many families are forced to choose between 
complying with the law and other vital necessities. If such criminalization 
of the uninsured worked, it would be a windfall for insurance companies 
and at this point, it appears to be having that exact result. As of 
December 1, 2007, only-37 percent of the 657,000 uninsured had gained 
coverage under the new program, but 79 percent of these newly insured 
individuals are very poor people who had been enrolled in Medicaid or 
similar plans and were eligible for completely free care funded by the 
state. Now they face copayments under the new plan. Moreover, the 
subsidies mean that public funds for the care of the poor that previously 
flowed directly to hospitals and clinics now flow through insurance 
companies with higher administrative costs. 

Punishing the uninsured is a central element in the “universal health 
care” proposals of both Edwards and Clinton. They are expensive and are 
nothing like socialized medicine. Obama’s proposal only requires 
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employer contributions toward employees’ health plans and mandates 
that children be insured. However, all three are the butts of the 
' “socialized medicine” pejorative because they compel insurance companies 
to accept applicants aa of pre-existing conditions and attempt to 
rein in premiums. 


3. What We Are Up Against and the Implications 
The Reaction 


Capitalists who moan and groan about health care costs would find 
help in any universal plan. For years manufacturers like GM have Spent 
more on health care than on steel, and retailers like Starbucks spend: 
more money on health care than on coffee.*? Some capitalists, like Wilbur 
Ross, an investor in the steel and auto industries, realize that “Every. 
country against which we compete has universal health care. That means 
we probably face a 15 percent cost disadvantage versus foreigners.” But 
in this age of interlocking directorates, manufacturers cannot just look 
out for their own narrow interests. For example, six of the eleven 
directors on GM’s board have or recently have had high positions in 
drug, insurance,’ or health care companies.*t The board protects those 
interests as well. 

A single-payer plan Saal eliminate premiums for employers, which 
would be like a $600 billion a year tax break for them—the largest by far 
in history.“ So’ while single-payer would even’ benefit many capitalists, 
the prospect is irking to two of U.S. capitalism’s most powerful sectors. 
_ How powerful? The drug industry pays more than $100 million a year— 
and that is just at the federal level—for lobbying, while the health 
insurance industry pays over $30 million.*® The entire health industry 
lobby amounts to $400 million a year. The ante will surely be raised to 
defeat it if single-payer ever gets close to passage. 


An Uphill Battle 

Single-payer would be a first step toward parity vih other developed 
capitalist countries, begin to dig this country out of this crisis, and help 
reveal how the class structure promotes pfofits instead of basic rights, 
such as health care. It is the only “universal health plan” that works 
economically, since its savings come from insurance company profits and 
administrative costs as well as drug company profits. Demanding its 
passage can be an organizing and educational tool that promotes a 
socialistic vision of how things could work. It has captured the 
imagination of enough people that it might even win in some local 
battles. on as 
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and financial resources of the insurance and. drug industries. are likely to 
defeat even the proposals of the most mealy-mouthed of presidential 
candidates if they threaten one dollar of insurance and drug profits. Even 
if one of these recent proposals were to pass without compromise, it 
would be so costly and misguided that it would probably collapse from 
its own shortcomings. But the role of profit and the reaction of profiteers 
can be.used by a wider movement that brings to the fore broader issues 
that include the demand that health care be a right, not a privilege. For 
that’ movement to have breadth and strength it must put forth clearly - 
what a socialist vision’ brings to health care and other social issues, ds 
well as the shortcomings of compromises that are miopa by politicians 
from capitalist parties. : 
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A 

Silent Spring’s connotations...reach afar beyond insect and bird life; 
far beyond the health, reproductive capacity, and life of individual human 
beings, and certainly far beyond the pocket nerve of the chemical 
industry... Viewed in its broadest aspects, and considered in the light of 
its probable consequences, the theme of Silent Spring has a quality of 
universality that was merely hinted at in parallel books on war, slavery, 
and insanitary conditions of meat processing [such as War and Peace, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and The Jungle]. It is a book that should bring a 
reasoning modern man face to face with the overwhelming disaster 
toward which he is moving with the speed of a super-jet.... 

Modern man, using the immense potential of the Power Age, has won 
his war against animals, enslaved (domesticated) them, and used them 
for food, power, or for sport. He is winning his war against vegetation 
by ploughing up the grasslands, butchering the forests, paving the earth, 
and spraying poisons on trespassing plant life (weeds). Man is engaged 
in a savage chemical war against those insects and other forms of life 
which threaten his health or interfere with his projects or enterprises. He 
is carrying on a cold-hot war against those who differ with his ideals 
and theories or who question his practices. In a word, present-generation 
western civilization is repeating the cycle followed by previous 
civilizations: beginning with emphasis on production and consumption, 
continuing through the 19th century era of accumulating surpluses and 
extravagant waste, and early in the present century passing into the third 
phase of the cycle, suicidal destructivity.... 

The alternative? Learning to live and let live; or, better still, to live 
and help live. 

~—Scott Nearing, “Lament for Poisoned Songbirds/Coexistence or 
Extermination,” Monthly Review, November 1962. 
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‘Who Really Won the Space Race? 
PETER DICKENS ano JAMES ORMROD 


Last. October’s anniversary of the launch of the Sputnik artificial 
satellite has led to much discussion as to who won the space race. 
Usually it is argued that the United States unproblematically “won.” But 
this is a very simplistic picture and one that should be challenged. 
Above all, the focus on nations “winning” or “losing” needs to be 
rejected. It is the rich and powerful. who are doing the winning. And 
they can come from any country. 

The conventional account says that the Soviet Union had an early lead 
but the United States eventually “won.” In 1961 Yuri Gagarin made a 
single orbit around the earth and in 1963 the Soviets launched two more 
cosmonauts: Valentina Tereshkova (the first woman in space) and Valeri 
Bykovsky. But spurred on by these developments and their military 
implications, the U.S. Congress created the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. In 1961 NASA approved the funds requested by 
President.Kennedy for a manned’ mission to the moon. In 1969 the 
Apollo astronauts Neil Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin finally walked on. the 
moon and, on their return, President Nixon announced that “this is the 
greatest week in the history of the world since the Creation.” 

The success of the Apollo 11 Mission is often used to celebrate 
America’s continuing triumph in the space race. And there have since 
-been a number of unmanned missions reinforcing this view. The most 
recent is NASA’s $300 million Dawn Project studying asteroids. This 
project may contribute to an understanding of how the solar system was 
formed. (Though it could equally be used for assessing the economic 
value of asteroids.) But manned flight is now set to resume. One 
indication of possible things to come. is President Bush’s 2004 
announcement of a plan for the United States not only to return to the 
moon but to use it as a stepping stone toward a manned visit to Mars 
around 2030. This would be the site of permanent bases. 





Peter Dickens is an environmental sociologist working in the Department of 
Sociology, Faculty of Social and Political Sciences, University of Cambridge, United 
Kingdom. James Ormron is a lecturer in sociology in the School of Applied Social 
Science, University of Brighton, UK. He has an interest in social movements and in 
the relationship between human beings and the universe. This article is based on 
the authors’ recent book, Cosmic Society: Towards a Sociology of the Universe 
(Routledge, 2007). 
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Winners, Losers, and Scientific Exploration 


The cost of the total moon and Mars program has been set at $104 
billion, with $12 billion, being spent in the. first five years. Northrop 
Grumman, Boeing, and Lockheed Martin are among those competing for 
the right to build parts of this program. When the latter company was _ 
awarded an $8.15 billion contract as part of this initiative, its shares 
-predictably rose 7 percent. during the five ‘weeks following NASA's 
announcement. . 

Huge expenditures’ of this kind dowd to new publicly E 
projects in space demonstrate that the real winners are not the whole of 
a nation but what Eisenhower ‘in 1961 called the “military-industrial 
complex” and what some observers now call the “military-industrial- 
space complex.” The shareholders of the large aerospace companies are 
‘certainly benefiting but it is not at all clear that their interests are 
identical with the American nation as a whole. Public spending on this 
scale could assist in resolving some of the most pressing needs on earth. 
If the finances are to stay in the United States, for example, should they 
not be directed to health care for the-least well off? 

And it'ig not at all' clear that these levels of spending are worthwhile 
even on their own terms. “They may well not, for example, result in 
better scientific knowledge: Manned missions are extremely expensive 
and the scientific gains are-quite slight. As Steven Weinberg, a Nobel 
Prize winning particle physicist at the University of Texas, has recently 
put it, “human beings don’t sérve any useful function in space. They 
radiate: heat, they’re very expensive to keep alive and unlike robotic 
missions, they have a natural desire to come back, so that anything 
. involving human beings is énormously-expensive.” 

But the highly publicized, highly expensive, and publicly funded space 
projects remain dwarfed by the total amount of speriding in outer space. 
The Dawn Project’s $600 million dollars:is miniscule compared with the 
- $23.5 billion dollars spent by the ‘U.S. Department of Defense in 2007. 
` The big scientific projects are arguably the benign face of the space 
program. But underneath’this acceptable image are even more expensive 
and far more questionable forms of space-humanization. 


Satellites and the Neoliberal Economy 


The space race is being won by those who are already powerful. It has 
recently been estimated that by 2010 the American investment in space 
will reach $500 to $600 billion. This equals the value of all current U.S. 
investments in Europe. Who is gaining and who is losing as a result o% 
this massive investment? 
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Some of these capital-investments in’ space at first seem relatively 


` beneficial and benign. Communications satellites are, for example, a key: 


way in which trade is conducted, a means by which information’ and 
capital flow on a global scale. Whether this is viewed as beneficial or 
benign depends on your view of global capitalism. But’ note that the 
development of the Internet, which partly depends on satellites, roughly 
coincided with the rise of neoliberalism. This involved widescale 
deregulation and privatization—what David Hany. calls “accumulation. 
by dispossession.” : 

The neoliberal experiment was an attempt to recreate a profitable 
capitalism after’ the social and economic crises of the 1960s-and-70s- But 


it. has not substantially delivered on its promises. The record is, to use 
Harvey’s diagnosis, “nothing short of dismal.” Large proportions of the 


population have fallen into poverty, especially in Russia and the old East 
European societies that fully adopted the neoliberal creed. Global 
indicators of health levels, life expectancy, and infant mortality have 


‘worsened almost universally since the 1960s. Significant exceptions to 


this trend are those societies such as Sweden and Poland that have 
managed to resist or at least tame the neoliberal experiment. 
Neoliberalization has therefore consolidated class power in the economic, 
political, and cultural spheres. But thé human and environmental costs 
have been very high. Furthermore, neoliberalization has largely failed to 


generate economic expansion. Aggregate growth rates have fallen from 


3.5 percent in the 1960s to 1.1 percent at the present time. Only East and 
South-East Asia, plus most recently India, have seen substantial economic 
growth. 

Satellites have been used as a way of exerting economic and political 
authority and creating the neoliberal experiment. The United States has 


‘not really won the space race. To the extent that some of the most 


` 


powerful corporations using networks based on satellites are located in 


_. the United. States, that country has indeed “won.” But this leaves 
millions of people “losing,” many of whom live in the United States. 
. Once more it is the powerful, whether they are located in the United 


States or elsewhere, who have gained the most from the space race. 


„Satellites, Capital, and War 


What other investments does the United States have in space? Since 
the days of President Eisenhower there has been a remarkable revival in 
the national missile defense program. Under the Bush administration, 
military spending has risen greatly. The only other epochs when the 
United States spent as much on national defense in constant dollar 
terms were during the Second World War and the Korean War. 
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The military-industrial-space complex has experienced a remarkable 
revival, one -spurred on by the attacks of September 11, 2001, and the 
consequent discovery of new “enemies” in Iraq, Iran, Libya, Syria, and . 
North Korea. At this point we must return to the likes of Northrop 
Grumman, Boeing, and Lockheed Martin. Employing around one million 
people, they are the largest coordinated bloc of industry in the United 
States with strong political connections. They are among the “big metal 
benders,” the major corporations in contemporary America’s military- 
industrial-space complex. ` 


Major corporations in the military—-industrial-space complex 





Company f Total revenues Military revenues 
Lockheed-Martin $37.0 billion $21.0 billion 
Boeing $54.8 billion $18.4 billion 
Northrop Grumman $30.7 billion $12.0 billion 
General Dynamics $9.9 billion 

Raytheon $8.5 billion 





Source: Loring Wirbel/Global Network (2006). 


Unlike the Star Wars image of rockets and missiles fighting it out in 
outer space, the reality of. today’s outer space militarization is rather 
mundane. It‘is simply a means by which hostilities are conducted on 
earth. But the fact that outer space is integral to contemporary “everyday” 
warfare makes it even more important to understand. As Loring Wirbel 
puts it in his book Star Wars: “when a precision bomb is dropped on 
Tikrit, guided to its target by Global Positioning System satellites, a 
space weapon has been used. When an unmanned aerial ‘robot’ plane 
fires a missile at a car full of suspected Al Qaeda operatives in Yemen, 
using electronic intelligence to confirm its target, a space weapon has 
been used.” . ; 

. But the “Star Wars”-style weaponization of outer space (in which 
weapons in space target ground or space-based assets via lasers) remains 
a distinct possibility. Originally developed under Ronald Reagan’s 
presidency, it is now part of President George Bush’s Defense Initiative 
and is still under development. 

Closely allied to the militarization and weaponization of outer space 
is the question-of surveillance. Space is an ideal means for monitoring 
populations of all kinds, whether these are Taliban operatives or 
stationery Chinese aircraft. But the usefulness of surveillance from outer 
space can be overestimated. It is actually quite difficult to tell who is a 
Taliban operative and who is a civilian in contemporary warfare. 
Nevertheless the companies and societies that have access to this 
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technology clearly have a very useful tool.in their armory. Furthermore, 
surveillance does not only take a military form. Some workers in British 
warehouses, for example, are now being tagged and monitored by 
satellite as a means of checking on how hard they are working. 

So the issue of “who won the space race” turns out to be complex. In 
regard to surveillance, it is again the powerful using the cosmos as a 
means of exerting their authority. In regard to militarization, U.S. 
companies, mediated by the U.S. government, may seem to have’ won. 
But militarizing and. weaponizing outer space as a means of exertitig | 
further military control over the globe is a worrying definition of | 
“winning.” Furthermore, triumphalism of this kind might well be short- 
lived since higher levels of global instability are a likely result. The 
Chinese government recently demonstrated a capacity for destroying 
satellites with ground-based missiles by taking out one of its own 
satellites in January 2004. This development potentially challenges U.S. 
military domination of outer space. It also raises the specter of war in 
outer space as a result of U.S..dominance. Who is likely to “win” under 
this scenario? 


Media, Capital, and Control of Satellites 


Another way of assessing who has “won” in humanizing the universe 
is to assess the media’s role in this process.- The large corporations 
involved in media-production are especially important here. 

The media, and television in particular, is highly dependent on 
globally broadcasting via geostationary satellites. These hover over the 
equator and remain stationary relative to a fixed point on earth. They are 
a fairly reliable and inexpensive way of transmitting TV pictures to 
whole countries and regions. A few of these satellites can bounce signals 
between a vast number of transmitters and receivers. Their importance is 
growing even more with the rise of digital television. Large numbers of 
extra channels can be broadcast without substantially increasing the 
number of satellites to be made and launched. 

Commodification and privatization have extended as much, if not 
more, to the media as to other forms of production. In fact, the media 
were among the first to experience these processes as, from the 1970s 
onwards, private corporations took over or combined with public sector 
outlets such as the Australian Broadcasting Corporation and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

The result has been the making of a few truly massive conglomerates 
which have largely replaced public broadcasting and that dominate the 
global media market. Time Warner, the Walt Disney Corporation, News 
Corporation, Sony Corporation, General Electric, Viacom, and 
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Bertelsmann are > what sorne commentators call the “media oligopolies. H 
.They and the content that they broadcast are. highly dependent on 
advertising, and this means that they are less likely to make their own ; 
“original” or nationally based programs. It also means that they are 

focused on wealthy people who not only can afford the correct electronic 

equipment to access. the media but have sufficient finances remaining to” 
buy the advertised products. 

However, so-called developing countries such as India and those in 
South America that aspire to Western consumerist values are the primary 
targets for,the’establishment ‘of satellite-based TV companies. DirectTV 
Latin America, whose satellite beams sports, game shows, and pre~“ 
digested news to’ twenty Latin American countries, is testament to this - 
ptocess. This pafticular ` ‘company is- owned by Gustavo Cisneros, an : 
individual worth over $4 billion who owns other TV companies in Latin 
America as well as: shares in the main U.S. Spanish- language TV station 
and a joint venture with AOL-Time Warner. ` 

The satellite-based transnational media moguls have ance from 

-ignoring the South to recognition of the potential spending power of 
third world middle classes, hence the expansion: of satellite provision, 
fast-changing takeovers and buyouts of media companies, and the testing 
of new formats. STAR-TV (Satellite Televison for the Asian Region) had 
already by 1995 reached-54 million homes with a footprint that stretches 
from Israel and::the-United Arab Emirates to-China, Hong-Kong, ‘and. 

_ Korea. CNN; BBC World, “and. MIV have all found satellite distributors ' 
and Southern’.audiences.: 

Focusing on'the media i our mäin De It is die rich Fi 

- powerful «who ‘have gained most from’ this patticular kind’ ‘of cosmic’ 
humanization: ‘They have iised their domination of the cosiios as a, way” 
of exerting: and- enhancing | their power. U.S. corporations ` and- U.S: 
corisumers: loom _latge=but this industry; ° ‘like many others, is now 
operating on; à` global . cale.. Attaching “winners” or. “Josers” to. any: 

particular ‘country is an:-exercise in. obfuscation. But at this’ point we 
need to exercise caution against technological - determinism. These 
technologies arè capable ‘of being’ subverted by resistant groups, . Al- 

Jazeera televison-being : a case in point. 


- Outer Space—Open: ‘for Business ` 


Mega- projects such, ‘as NASA’s Dawn ‘expedition distract. attention 
_ from the fact: that private investment’ in outer-space is now taking place 
on a very, large: sscalé.. And a privatized and commodified outer space 
inevitably tends ‘to. benefit! ithe ‘well-off. The British entrepreneur Richard. 
Branson, oi example: has, Arawn capital from his other Virgin enterprises. 

š S T4 "a 
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to set up the Virgin Galactic space’tourism company. Similarly, having 
-made his millions in the early .computer industry, the’ American 
entrepreneur Jim Benson went on to found SpaceDev in 1997. This is a 
company investing in the design of cutting-edge space technologies. The 
organization: stretches’ from the. production and selling of satellite 
services to research into the technology required for asteroid mining ana 
eventual space settlement. 

Investments have also been made in a aamber of new eip in 
the southern United States, such as Burt Rutan’s Mojave project. Many 
of, the projects involve déveloping small airfields to design and ‘test 
wehicles for space tourism. These are important new outlets for capital 
seeking profitable returns, often via “space brokers” and other financial 
institutions. 

Another instructive eral is that at Declan O’Donnell’s United 
Societies in Space, an organization of space lawyers, to establish an 
International Space Development. Authority Corporation, ah institution 
not dissimilar in function to the World Bank: It would act as a space 
bank for investment in: a: space ‘colonization program. Under- their 
proposal, loans would.be made to developing: countries to enable them . 
to invest-in space. r j 

Companies also invest in the producion BE space products to 
stimulate further consumption. A good example is Pizza Hut, which has 
paid to put their logos on space rockets (using intermediaries like Space 
Marketing Inc.). Plans in 2001 to use lasers to project the company’s 
logo onto the moon were revealed as a radio hoax, though ongoing 
research has pursued similar ideas. 

Many of these developments are based in the United States. But note 
that outerspace investments based in other countries are now well in 
hand. Japan Satellite Systems Inc., for example, is now offering satellites 
for around 20-30 billion yen. But the main. point is less the national 
source of these capital investments and more the fact that capital could 
have been invested in other, arguably more worthwhile, commodities. 
Space Adventures Ltd., the American space tourism company that 
organized the first ever paid-for voyage into outer space in 200] (Dennis 
Tito ironically traveling onboard a Russian mission using old Soviet 
rocketry), is benefitting from wealthy space tourists keen to’ consume 
new and exotic experiences. There are surely ways that such technology 
could be more usefully employed in the service of the whole of humanity. 


The Losers Strike Back? 


So it is once more the economically and politically powerful that have 
so far won the space race and it is the powerless who so far are losing 
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out. Yet this is not necessarily the end of the story. The exercise of 
power inevitably breeds resistance. One form of resistance consists of 
localized social movements that are now internationalizing—in part via 
the satellite-based Internet. 

An excellent example is the Global Network Against Weapons and 
Nuclear Power in Space. This organization does not accept that the 
humanization of outer space in its present form is inevitable. The 
network aims not just to prevent the arms race from moving into space 
but to demonstrate the link between this process and the protection and 
enhancement of private property on earth. Domination of outer space is 
seen by them as no more and no less than domination of global society 
by a bloc of already dominant class interests. 

The central implication of the Global Network is that humanization of 
outer space is not necessarily of itself a bad thing. The question is who 
is doing the humanizing, and what kind of society is being reproduced 
on earth and in the cosmos. The impressive technologies developed for 
exploring and understanding the universe do not have to be used by the — 
powerful to further strengthen their economic, military, and cultural 
authority. Humanizing the cosmos could be a means by which humanity 
enhances itself through the acquisition of new knowledge. Such 
knowledge could be used not to make the powerful even more powerful 
but to understand the cosmos, its evolution, and our place within it. 


A 


To dispose first and investigate later is an invitation to disaster. For 
once radioactive wastes have been disposed at sea they are irretrievable. 
The mistakes that are made now are made for all time. 

It is a curious situation that the sea, from which life first arose, 
should now be threatened by the activities of one form of that life. But 
the sea, though changed in a sinister way, will continue to exist; the 
threat is rather to life itself. 

. —Rachel Carson, Preface to the 196] edition of The Sea Around Us. 
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The' challenge posed by global warmirig and concerns about the' future 
availability of oil have recently given a boost to nuclear power, which is 
finding supporters even among prominent énvironmentalists. Last year Al 
Gore declared ‘that nuclear energy could play -a` “small part” in plans to 
avert global warming. James Lovelock, best known’ for his Gaia: 
hypothesis, advocates the ‘building of new nuclear power plants as the 
solution to impending ecological catastrophe. Jared Diamond, author of 
Collapse, says that, “to`deal with our energy problems we need 
everything available to us, including nuclear power.” Even the Union of 
Concerned Scientists suggests that nuclear power despite the risks it 
poses might play a role as a “longer-term option” in combating global 
warming. At the same time many environmentalists and most 
environmental organizations remain adamantly opposed to nuclear power. 
For Barry Commoner, who warned of the dangers of both nuclear energy 
and global warming more. than forty years ago'in his Science and 
Survival, the fact that some individuals who have established reputations 
as environmentalists see nuclear power as a weapon against global 
warming is nothing short of “appalling” (New York Times, March 22 and 
June. 19, 2007: Christian Science Monitor, July 19, 2007; http:/ 
www.ucsusa.org). ` j 

The Bush administration is now pipeline additional ahaa to the 
nuclear industry, and. applications are being filed for the construction of 
up to thirty-two new nuclear facilities in the United States over the next 
twenty years. Such construction -if it were to be carried out would 
represent a major reversal. No nuclear plant has been licensed in the 
United States in over thirty years... The combined effect of vast 
environmental hazards and prohibitive economic costs has long created 
insurmountable barriers to nuclear power expansion. In July of last year 
an earthquake in Japan led to a major nuclear accident resulting in the 





RoserT D. Furrer is a retired physicist and astrodynamicist. James C. Warr, emeritus 
professor of nuclear chemistry at the University of Southern California, holds four 
patents for the extraction of plutonium from nuclear fission waste. SHELDON C. PLOTKIN 
is a consulting systems and safety engineer in private practice. All have varying and 
diverse experience in nuclear power and are members of the Southern California 
Federation of scientists. 
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dumping of 317 gallons of water containing trace amounts of radioactive 
materials into the Sea of Japan; while accidents at two nuclear plants 
last June in Germany induced Sigmar Gabriel, Germany’s Environmental 
Minister, to demand early shutdown of all of Germany’s older reactors. 
Memories of Chernobyl in the Soviet Union and Three Mile Island in the 
United States still linger. 

Nevertheless, nuclear power proponents claim that the technology of 
nuclear power plant construction and of the disposal of radioactive 
wastes has markedly improved, and should now alleviate most concerns. ` 
New generations of reactors; we are told, enormously reduce the 
environmental risks and lessen the economic costs. 

How true is.this? In order-to:answer ‘this question and in 1 order for 
the public to be able to make.informed judgments it- is necessary that 
the technical aspects of this issue be put clearly by experts in a way that 
is accessible to lay readers. The following article on “The Future of 
Nuclear Power”: by Robert D. Furber, James C. Warf, and Sheldon C. ` 
Plotkin, scientists with a long history of addressing this issue, seeks to 
Jay bare the realities of nuclear power. Although much more difficult to 
read than the typical MR article, we encourage all of our readers to. 
study it closely. Its conclusion?: “any building of new [nuclear] plants 
would be a serious mistake....the future of nuclear power, as we know it, 
is very poor at best.” 

-The careful analysis. of Furber, Warf, and Plotkin thus points to the 
irrationality of current proposals to resort massively to nuclear power as 
an answer to global warming. In order for nuclear power to make a dent 
in the global warming problem it would be necessary to build hundreds’ 
of nuclear power plants around the world, each one taking ten years to 
construct, and each an enormous hazard tothe earth, generating 
radioactive wastes lasting for hundreds/thousands/millions: of years. The 
most important principle of environmental thought is that of safeguarding 
the earth for future generations. To turn to nuclear power as a solution 
to global warming would be to abandon that trust.—Ed. ` 


Understanding the future of nuclear power requires a few’ basic 
‘principles regarding atoms. Each chemical element is distinguished by a 
particular number of positively charged protons in the nucleus. An equal 
number of negatively charged (and. much less massive) electrons may be 
bound: to the nucleus by the attractive electric force between the 
oppositely charged nucleus and the electrons. Such an electrically neutral 
system is called an atom of the element. The simplest and least massive 
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atom is ET an atomi consisting of a. single: proton and a single 
‘electron in the bound state. 

The nucleus usually contains neutrons as wal as protons: -The neutron 
is electrically neutral and is only slightly more massive than the proton. 
Neutrons .and protons are mutually attracted by the strong force. The 
strong force also acts between protons and between neutrons. Unlike the 
electron, each neutron and proton is a compound system with internal - 
structure, and is best described as..a system of quarks dnd‘ gluons. These’. 
latter are called “elementary particles.” , The electron is another © 
elementary particle. Protons and neutrons are: called nucleons. In this 
discussion the internal structure of the nucleon will not be considered. 

The deuteron is a form of hydrogen with a nucleus ‘consisting of a 
single proton bound tightly to a single neutron. There are four basic 

‘forces in riature: the strong nuclear force (or simply strong force), gravity, 

the electromagnetic force, and the weak’ nuclear force.. As its name 
implies, the, strong force is the strongest of the four, However, it also 
has the shortest range, meaning that particles must be extremely close 
before its effects are felt. The strong force is.very. „strong when nucleons 
are in close proximity. However, as the separation ‘between a -pait..of 
nucleons increases, the strong force weakens. (At: extremely small 
separations, on the order of the separation between nearest neighbors in 
nuclei, the force becomes highly repulsive.) This is quite different from 
the electric force between charged particles. The electric-force is an 
example of a long-range force, and the strong force is an example’ of a 
short-range force. Between a pair of protons in a small nucleus, the 
attractive strong force is much greater than the repulsive electric force. 
However, in a very large nucleus containing.many nucleons, such as 
uranium-235 with 235 nucleons, the separation between a pair of protons 
can become sufficiently large that the electric force of repulsion can 
compete effectively with the attractive strong force. This can lead to the 
breakup of the nucleus, called fission. 

Fusion involves the merging of small nuclei, and is in ‘that sense the 
opposite of fission. In order to discuss nuclear fusion a few more 
examples of small nuclei will be helpful. “fwò -cases of hydrogen, 
hydrogen-l and hydrogen-2:or deuterium, have already ‘been described. A 
third example of hydrogen is tritium, hydrogen-3; in which the nucleus 
contains two neutrons and a single proton.. These three forms of 
hydrogen are called isotopes of hydrogen and are the only relatively 
stable isotopes of hydrogen. In order to understand why a stable 
“hydrogen-4” cannot exist, the laws of physics must-be applied to the 
general behavior of this system of three neutrons and a single proton. 
This branch of physics is called quantum mechanics. "When quantum 
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mechanics is applied to this system, the result shows that such a system 
can exist only in the unbound state. That is, one of the four nucleons 
cannot remain part of the nucleus, but instead must immédiately be 
ejected from the system. Nevertheless, physicists do study the properties 
of unbound, or unstable isotopes of nuclei. Therefore, for example, a 
typical handbook of the properties of nuclei will contain those of 
hydrogen-1 through hydrogen-7. After hydrogen, the next element is 
helium. There are only two stable forms of helium, helium-3 and helium- 
4. The nucleus of helium-3 has two, protons and a single neutron, and 
the nucleus of helium-4 has two protons and two neutrons. The 
handbooks will also provide the properties of the unstable isotopes 
helium-5 through helium-10.. 

The history of nuclear power plants for generating ‘electricity goes 
back to 1951, when the first commercial reactor was built. This was a 
breeder reactor. Most commercial units were of the boiling water type, 
which involved running cooling water directly over the reactor to produce 
steam to drive the turbo-generators. A certain amount of radioactive 
particles would leak through the fuel rods into the water, some of which 
then would become airborne from the cooling tower. Because releasing 
radioactivity into the air is unacceptable, a:pressurized water design was 
developed. This involves a dual heat transfer loop, i.e., high pressure and 
superheated water pass through the fission reactor, which then transfers 
energy through a heat exchanger into theisecondary low-pressure loop. 
This secondary loop produces steam pressure to the turbo-generator for 
electric energy output. Most of the 103 power reactors in the United 
States at present are of this pressurized light water type. 

Rather than using water for moderating the neutron flow, i.e., slowing 
down their velocity, carbon can be used instead. Such graphite-moderated 
reactors are used in the United States to produce useful isotopes for 
medical purposes, tritium (hydrogen-3), and plutonium for bombs. The 
reactors in the former Soviet Union have used graphite moderation for 
electric power generation. Chernobyl was of this type. Unfortunately, this. 
results in energy storage in the carbon (Wigner effect) from neutron 
bombardment. Release of this energy occurs under high temperature 
conditions when output power is raised beyond design limits. Such 
abrupt releases of excess energy create explosions, as the world knows. 

A small educational reactor at the University of California, Los 
Angeles was graphite moderated and almost blew up on at least one 
occasion. This could have contaminated Westwood and some of the 
surrounding area. Nuclear power accidents are not confined to any one 
country. However, it should be noted that satisfactory education of the 
operators should prevent most such accidents because operation beyond 
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design limits are always under operator control. 

Another type of nuclear reactor is the breeder, which generally uses 
plutonium-239 as a fuel. This type of reactor uses the neutron flux to 
bombard uranium-238, the preponderant isotopé in the fuel, to create 
plutonium-238, 239, and 240. The idea is to create more plutonium-239 
than that used in the fission process in the reactor. Liquid sodium is the 
cooling medium of choice for these breeder reactors. 

All reactors discussed above are of the slow neutron variety, which 
requires a moderator to slow down the neutron speed for the fission 
process. In order to shut down the reactor, cadmium control rods are 
inserted to absorb the neutrons and stop the fission process. Fast 
neutrons would cause the uranium-238 to undergo fission in addition to 
causing the uranium-235 or plutonium-239 to undergo fission. Fast 
neutron reactors operate at high temperatures, use liquid sodium as a 
coolant, and create plutonium-239. Production of plutonium-239 results 
in the risk of proliferation for bomb making, and is the reason its 
control is the subject of the non-proliferation treaty. 

Another facet of nuclear reactor operation, perhaps the major 
impediment, is the high-level waste created, and the associated disposal 
problem. After some length of time, several months to several years, the 
major components are the shorter-lived cesium-137 and strontium-90. 
Both have half-lives of about thirty years, and the longer-lived 
transuranics, i.e., uranium and heavier species, last many thousands of 
years. These waste components are mixed together within the fuel rods 
along with the non-fissioning uranium-238, the most prevalent isotope. 

To date no acceptable technique has evolved or been developed to 
handle properly these ionizing radioactive waste components. At present 
they have to be stored, monitored, and repackaged when necessary. This 
inability to satisfactorily dispose of the high-level waste from power 
reactors has stopped all construction in the United States. All U.S. 
nuclear plants are protected by the Price-Anderson Act, which forces the 
taxpayer to be responsible for any- large-scale accident. Utility companies 
cannot afford the insurance for full coverage and would have to shut 
down operation if Congress rescinded the Price-Anderson coverage. 

Such has been the nuclear power reactor development situation until 
global warming became an issue and the end of cheap petroleum became 
evident. The nuclear power industry has always argued that nuclear 
power should be one of the energy options to be considered, but now 
they use the global warming issue to argue that nuclear power should be 
the option of choice. Interestingly, the high-level waste disposal problem 
is barely mentioned, and then, only to claim that a potentially acceptable 
solution is now on the horizon. 
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Safety and High Costs 


Attempts to reduce the high cost of nuclear power consists of 
specifying a generic reactor, the design of which will not have to be 
reviewed every time an application is made for a construction license. 
Another tactic is to reduce the stringency of safety requirements, which 
would significantly reduce the processing time for the license and 
automatically reduce costs. 

Of course a few problems arise with these approaches. Freezing 
reactor designs precludes the inclusion of improvements without a return 
to lengthy licensing procedures. Relaxing safety requirements to reduce 
costs is just exactly the industry approach that stimulates massive public 
opposition. Perhaps some acceptable technique for high-level waste 
disposal would allay public concerns to the point where higher costs for 
safety would be acceptable. However, all estimates of nuclear power 
costs include only a small fraction of the real cost of waste disposal and 
decommissioning. 

The latter involves a form of low-level waste disposal. What is most . 
interesting regarding the cost is the efforts of the nuclear power industry 
to put the burden onto the general public as opposed to accepting the 
responsibility themselves. The public is persuaded to think the cost of 
nuclear power is acceptable by minimizing ratepayer costs while the 
substantially subsidized costs are buried in public taxes. 


Safety Basics 


Basic engineering principles as applied to safety acknowledges that 
nothing is 100 percent safe, but that a level of safety can be achieved by 
spending enough money. As applied to nuclear power plants, sufficient 
money must be expended to train operators in the areas of plant 
operation and plant security. Critical components of the physical structure 
can always incorporate redundant units or multiple units for even higher 
safety levels. 

Maximum cost should be provided and a determination of whether 

_the concomitant safety level would be acceptable. Unfortunately, the 
safety level that is satisfactory for one person may not be for another. 
Obviously, some type of technically justifiable decision making process 
should be established. 


Waste Problems 


Considering the long time required for the high-level radioactive 
waste to decay, the ethics of leaving this problem to future generations 
points to the irresponsibility of the United States over the last fifty 
years. Other countries share in this irresponsibility. It is wishful thinking 
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to assume that authorities are people of good character and that 
technology will produce a satisfactory solution to the problem of waste 
disposal. ; : l 

, Given that about half the U.S. waste is at the Hanford, Washington 
site in the form of radioactive sludge acquired during the building of 
nuclear weapons, only about half of the U.S. waste is from the use of 
nuclear power plants. Plans have been made to solidify the sludge and to 
vitrify the solid waste into large glass logs. While the waste in this 
form will not disperse into the environment because of its solidity, and 
while it will not undergo fission because of the neutron absorbing 
chemicals in the glass, the question remains as to what can possibly 
happen after several thousand years. Can these large stockpiles of 
potentially hazardous material break up into smaller elements, which 
could mix with normal rocks and soil? Pulverization could conceivably 
release particles into the atmosphere. This is just one scenario to lead us 
to ask: Is this what we want to allow to happen by chance? 

Another factor, which has not been determined yet, is the cost of 
such a process. It will be expensive and the taxpayer will certainly be 
stuck with the bill. Thus far no government has risked tackling this 
problem. So, it is ignored and is left to future administrations. 
Unfortunately the leaking Hanford tanks are getting worse as the waste 
is beginning to contaminate the Columbia River. Gradually, it is 
becoming evident that the United States must do something. As 
contaminated as much of the world is, particularly the former Soviet 
Union, the Hanford area is among the most contaminated of any place. 


Reactor Waste 


Most of the 103 U.S. nuclear power reactors today are of the 
pressurized light. water type—they use control rods and build up high- 
level radioactive waste in them. The spent fuel rods are stored in what 
are called swimming pools. Water is used for cooling the physically hot 
radioactive materials. So, now that these storage areas are pretty full, 
the problem of what is to be done needs to be faced. Building more and 
larger swimming pools only delays the day for carrying out a decision of 
what the long-term future will be for the troublesome material. A 
multitude of geological burial techniques has been proposed, but all have 
been found to have significant problems, and do not yet meet long-term 
engineering standards. 

It is not necessary to present details here other than to mention the 
basic engineering system principle that requires the testing of any new 
system for at least one life cycle in order to make sure that there has 
not been a mistake or that an inadvertent design error has not been 
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made. Needless to. say, we cannot do this before deployment. The life 
cycle of any waste disposal system depends on one’s point of view. 
However, the estimates vary from 10,000 to 240,000 years, which are all 
impracticably long. Thus no geologic burial will ever meet basic 
engineering requirements, which would be necessary for us to -bury the 
waste in good conscience. 


industry Plans 


The nuclear industry, knowing all of the above too well, has resorted 
to newer designs and techniques, while claiming the problems are’solved. 
There is the reuse of nuclear fuel in the waste by the development of 
breeder reactors. These bombard the uranium-238 isotope fuel blanket 
with neutrons to create larger quantities of plutonium-239 than are 
consumed in the original fission process. The idea is to create increasing 
quantities of nuclear fuel in an already-operating reactor, while waste is 
also being increased. This would increase the supply of fuel. 

The waste in the new reactors would be treated by new pyro- 
processing separation techniques. The transuranics, or heavy long-lasting 
waste components of uranium and heavier elements, would be separated 
from the lighter and shorter-lived isotopes such as cesium-137 and 
strontium-90. With half lives of about 30 years, the effective period 
during which these shorter-lived isotopes pose a danger is on the order 
of 300 to 600 years, depending on one’s point of view. 

Because the heavier isotopes are only a few percent of the waste 
stockpile, there are a few problems the industry tries to sweep under the 
rug. The transuranic separation requires a molten cadmium bath at high 
temperature. That is the origin of the term “pyro-processing.” This very 
toxic separation process, like that of any electroplating approach, is not 
perfect, and the separation is something less than 100 percent efficient. 
The industry plans for building new nuclear power reactors will add to 
the problems that exist. In the end, we have the original disposal 
problem. 

The new pyro-processing techniques have only been achieved in 
laboratory apparatus at present. As engineers are well aware, there 
is a big jump much of the time between theoretical and 
experimental successes and the final commercially manufactured 
version. 

Present efforts to solve the disposal problem for high-level nuclear 
waste have not resulted in any acceptable solution. Disposal in 
monitored, retrievable containers for at least 10,000 years is the only 
ethically responsible alternative. Essentially all future generations will be 
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plagued by our nuclear power folly. Using nuclear fission to boil water 
for electricity generation is a flawed concept. The authorities that 
expressed faith that future engineers and scientists would develop 
satisfactory waste disposal techniques did not do their homework. They 
were, instead, driven by corporate profit interests and bureaucratic 
power. 


The Future of Fusion 


Since the middle of the last century physicists have conducted both 
theoretical and experimental research to lead to the development of 
practical nuclear fusion to produce power. If this were possible, the 
advantages of fusion over fission would be realized. One of greatest of 
these advantages is that of safety. The products of the fusion of light 
nuclei are other light nuclei, as opposed to the toxic and long-lived 
radioactive products of fission events. The fuel is also relatively benign. 
The simplest and most likely controlled fusion process that can be 
expected in the future will use helium and hydrogen isotopes as fuel. 

Unfortunately, for decades this goal has been out of reach. Several 
concepts are under developmient. The one receiving the greatest financial 
investment is the plasma confinement concept. At the center of a star, 
such as our sun, the light nuclear material (hydrogen, helium, etc.) 
present in mid or early life exists under conditions of very high 
temperature and density, forming what is called plasma. As noted above, 
in this environment positively charged nuclei move at such high speeds 
that a significant fraction in any given time will be able to overcome 
their mutual electrical repulsion and come close enough that the strong 
short-range nuclear force can act to cause fusion to occur. The result is 
the conversion of light nuclei to heavier nuclei. The product nuclei have 
less mass than the sum of the masses of the light nuclei undergoing 
fusion. The difference in mass appears as energy in accordance with 
Einstein’s famous equation, E-mc?. This energy is present both in the 
form of motion and of radiation (gamma rays). In the sun, the 
gravitational compression of the enormous mass of the body itself 
confines the material. In the laboratory, confinement must be achieved by 
other means. The preferred method of confinement has been by the effect 
of carefully designed magnetic fields on embedded plasma. This branch 
of physics, called magneto-hydrodynamics, is too involved to describe 
here. 

Success for such schemes has proven very difficult to achieve. One 
reason is that the confined plasma must not be allowed to come into 
contact with the walls of the confining vessel. Instabilities in the plasma 
have plagued these efforts for decades. However, over time many lessons 
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have been learned, and today many in the fusion community have 
confidence that the probability of success of the confinement method is 
dependent upon an increased size of the device. 

At a Geneva superpower summit meeting in November 1985, after 
conferring with President Mitterand of France, Premier Gorbachev 
proposed to President Reagan that an international effort be undertaken 
to build an advanced fusion reactor of this kind, called a tokamak. 
Agreement was reached to go forward. While the project has had many 
twists and turns, it has nevertheless continued and construction of the 
facility for the International Thermonuclear Experimental Reactor (ITER) 
began in Cadarach, in the south of France, in 2007. The participants 
today are the European Union, represented by the European Atomic 
Energy Community, Japan, the People’s Republic of China, India, the 
Republic of Korea, the Russian Federation, and the United States. Cost 
of the project is on the order of ten billion euros. There are many 
phases, and the schedule is of necessity a very long-range one. Full 
operation is not expected until 2050. 

The ratio of the output to input power for these devices is called Q. 
A Q larger than one means the device can deliver net power. A Q equal 
to one breaks: even. At the present time the most advanced tokamak is 
the Jet project, which has produced a Q of 0.65. The goal of ITER is to 
achieve a Q greater than 5. 

The basic reaction involved is the fusion of hydrogen-2 and hydrogen- 
3 (deuterium and tritium) to produce a helium-4 nucleus and a neutron. 
This reaction is preferred over others, because the charge to mass ratios 
of the deuterium and tritium are small. Therefore, the coulomb barrier 
(mutual electrical repulsion) is lower and the probability of fusion 
occurring is higher. 

However, the neutron produced by the reaction is somewhat 
disadvantageous. A free neutron undergoes beta-decay in a matter of 
‘minutes, resulting in a proton, an electron, and an electron neutrino. 
This time is long enough that before decay can occur, the neutron will 
penetrate into the structure. In addition to causing some radioactivity of 
the container, this process leads to the eventual breakdown of the 
structure and the need to replace it. 

A more difficult feat would be the fusion of deuterium and helium-3, 
resulting in the production of a helium-4 nucleus and a proton. This is | 
more difficult because the charge to mass ratio of helium-3 is higher 
than that of tritium, and the coulomb barrier is more difficult to 
overcome. The device would have to achieve higher density and 
temperature than the deuterium and tritium process. However, the 
resulting fast moving proton constitutes an electrical current and would 
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allow coupling to a direct electrical energy output without the structural 
degradation caused by neutrons. 


Conclusions 


Regardless of how attractive it may seem or how hard the Bush 
administration promotes the interests of his nuclear power industry 
supporters, electricity from nuclear fission is still so hampered by the 
problem of high-level waste disposal, that any building of new plants 
would be a serious mistake. The analysis that two of the authors 
performed some years ‘ago is still valid.* Recent technical advances are 
still grossly inadequate, and the future of nuclear power, as we know it, 
is very poor at best. 

In contrast, experiments using nuclear fusion, appear to offer 
sufficient promise that the efforts should not only be continued but 
enhanced if possible. Electricity generation from this source is very 
attractive; however, it will be so long in coming, 2050 at least, that 
other nonpolluting sources of electricity have to be developed as soon as 
possible to address the global warming problem. 


* James C. Warf and Sheldon C. Plotkin, “Disposal of High-Level Nuclear Waste,” 
Global Security Study No. 23, Nuclear Age Peace Foundation, September, 1996; and 
James C. Warf, All Things Nuclear (L.A.: Figueroa Press, 2004). 


` MONTHLY REVIEW = <c Fifty Years Ago 





It is folly to describe the movement for a planned, cooperative, 
peaceful world as a “conspiracy.” The advance to a planned, cooperative, 
peaceful world is one of the decisive steps in human history. 

It is folly to describe as “subversive” the efforts of colonial peoples to 
win independence and to practice self-determination. More than half of 
the human family was colonial yesterday and will be independent and 
self-determining tomorrow. The movement of the colonial peoples is not 
subversion but liberation. 

It is folly to assume that the manufacture and distribution of 
armament will determine the direction of historical forces. Militarism is 
self-destructive.... 

Vital decisions face the people of the United States and of the world. 
It is high time to cease playing with the worn-out legal fictions upon 
which the present administration in Washington has based its policies, 
and prepare to live at peace and in friendship with the world of 1958. 

—Scott Nearing, “History of a Folly,” 
Monthly Review, February 1958. 
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Considerations of Environmental Protection Criteria for Radioactive 
Waste, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, Office of Radiation 
Programs, Waste Environmental Standards Program, Washington, D.C. - 
20460, February 1978. 


Most government reports make dull reading, and this one is no 
exception. But it contains a message which needs to be taken in by 
everyone even minimally concerned about the future of the human race. 
That message, quite simply, is that there is not and cannot be a safe 
program for disposing of radioactive wastes. The reasons are basically 
simple, do not depend on any complicated scientific arguments, and 
cannot be refuted or made irrelevant by any conceivable increase in 
scientific knowledge or technological capability. They can be summed. up 
in a series of quotations from the report: 

“It is generally conceded that risk estimates for many of the long- 
lived radionuclides would depend on numerous imprecise variables which 
would be little more than speculation after certain time periods. For 
example, C-l4, Pu-239, and I-129 could present potential dose 
commitments for hundreds of thousands to millions of years. Such 
uncertainty could result in intense controversy over any calculations or 
judgments upon which environmental protection criteria or standards ` 
would be based. This circumstance places a considerable burden on 
government decisions regarding radioactive wastes” (p. 1). The only 

_ trouble with this statement is that “considerable burden” should read 
“absolutely unsustainable burden.” 


“Other [than TRU-contaminated wastes] radionuclides which ‘may be 
of special concern are 1-129 and C-14. Iodine-129 is a volatile nuclide 
with a half-life of seventeen million years; thus its isolation from the 
biosphere over the long term will be difficult to assure. Carbon-14 has a 
half-life of 5,600 years’ and, if released to the biosphere, would represent 
exposure of the entire world’s population due to rapid movement into 
the carbon cycle” (p. 10). Why “difficult to assure”? Why not “totally 
impossible to assure”? 


This review was originally published in the June 1978 issue of Monthly Review. 
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“It should be noted...that there is no way to guarantee protection 
from pollutants such as radioactive materials which are assumed to have 
no threshold for effects, other than by prohibiting their production” 


(p. 14). 


“The degree of risk that the producing generation passes on to the 
future represents an important legacy of radioactive wastes. This 
transference involves a moral judgment of responsibility, including the 
length of time for which responsibility extends into the future.* An 
ethical basis for decisions regarding risk transference is needed not only 
for philosophical reasons, but also for the practical purpose of 
implementing evaluation techniques and risk-cost analyses. Unfortunately, 
society has not established clear approaches for dealing with the 
imposition of such risks far into the future” (pp. 17-18). Fortunately we 
do not need to assume that society will remain forever incapable of 
attaining a “clear” understanding of the situation and taking a stand 
against the imposition of any such risks on future generations. 


“Isolation of waste materials is an important consideration for 
reducing their risk-producing potential....In general, permanent isolation 
cannot be expected...” Or maybe even for 5,600 years? See next 
quotation. 


“Uncertainties dominate predictive ability. For more than a few 
thousand years, there is only uncertainty” (p. 26). Of course it might be 
safer to date the onset of total uncertainty a bit sooner, say a few 
decades. ; 

“Deciding on a reasonable time for dependency on institutional 
controls is essentially equivalent to estimating the shortest likely period 
of institutional continuity. It is clear that there is no definitive scientific 
method for such a determination, but it is difficult to predict the course 
of events from current trends for more than several hundred years” 
(p. 26). One could wish for a footnote reference here citing examples 
from the past of such predictions for up to several hundred years. 


“Radiation effect on health at low doses and dose rates are presumed 
to have a linear dose-response relationship for public health protection 


* In this connection it is reassuring to be told that “a study of public attitudes and 
values associated with radioactive waste disposal based on polling techniques showed 
that long-term safety is widely held to be at least as important as safety over the short 
term" (p. 16). What the people lack is apparently not decent values but adequate 
knowledge. 
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purposes. This implies that any radiation dose, however a conveys a 
proportionate chance of producing a genetic alteration or a somatic health 
effect such as cancer...Within this context, therefore, the appropriate 
goal is to avoid any increment of radiation in the general environment 
due to radioactive waste” (p. 1). And this leads logically to the next 


statement: “Because total avoidance of exposure may be very costly or | 


difficult to guarantee [as previous quotations have shown, the report has 
already argued that total avoidance of exposure is impossible to 
_ guarantee], people might choose to forego the benefits of the waste- 
‘ producing activities.” All the more so, one would think, because by far 

the greatest of these “benefits” is to add to the potential for blowing up 
the world! 


re truth ‘of the matter is that more and more people are moving 
toward precisely this choice, which can best be summed up in the 
simple slogan “No Nukes!” The merit of this report, whether or not 
intended by its authors, is to help them move further and faster in the 
same direction. 
A 
[IÉ President Clinton had come out for single payer, it would have swept 


' the country. The underlying premise here..is that if the President had made 


himself champion of single payer, the media conspiracy of silence [the main 


obstacle to near universal popular support for single payer] would have been - 


blown out of the water. 

What are we to make...of this: That Clinton is a fool or a bad politician. As 
our English cousins might put it, not bloody likely....The health-care “industry,” 
made up of a number of components (doctors and other health-related 
professionals, hospitals; insurance companies, equipment manufacturers, 
pharmaceutical companies), accounts for almost 15 percent of GDP and 
probably an even larger proportionate share of total surplus value. From 
capital’s point of view, Clinton’s job as President of the United States is to keep 
that enormously lucrative industry firmly under the control of capital. Reform, 
to the extent necessary to quiet public demands, should give away as little as 
possible whilé streamlining the present system to serve capital more 
effectively. These are precisely the objectives of the Clinton “plan.” Universal 
coverage (vigorously rejected by the more conservative proposals) is the 
necessary concession, while streamlining takes the form of herding all the 
newly covered into the corral of insurance buyers, only partly subsidized by 
taxpayer money. If accepted, it would no doubt be a good bargain for capital. 

In contrast single payer is seen by capital, and hence by Clinton, as an 
unmitigated disaster. Simply put, it would wipe out the whole multi-multi- 
billion dollar health-insurance industry. This is why Clinton never got behind 
single payer. 

—Harry Magdoff and Paul M. Sweezy, “Notes from the Editors,” 
Monthly Review, April 1994 
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€ Proper Disposal of Hazardous Ideas 
An EPA-Isador Nabi Bulletin 
ISADOR NABI 


(For authorized persons only. If you do not know whether you are an 
authorized person then you are probably not, and should stop reading 
right here.) 


The office of Occupational Safety and Health has ruled that the proper 
disposal of hazardous materials is required under regulation 1.848 section 
b of the Clean Minds Act. Our lawyers have ruled that in academic 
settings hazardous ideas can be included under these regulations because. 
although they are not obviously materials, as Marx wrote, ideas become 
a material force when they grip the masses. When they haven’t gripped 
the masses they may still be regarded as hazardous materials under the 
talmudic principle of building a wall around the Torah: something already 
is what it may potentially become in the wrong hands and may be 
treated as such. Thus a centrifuge might concentrate uranium and 
therefore is practically a nuclear weapon, or teaching geography in a Bad 
Country may train children to pick targets. 

Hazardous ideas can jeopardize the rapid completion of data set 
analysis for dissertations, obtaining of grants, finding employment, or 
achieving promotion and must therefore be disposed of according to the. 
following guidelines: 

l. Low-level hazardous ideas (yellow alert) such as questioning the 
objectivity of hiring procedures can be neutralized by types 1-3 sneers, 
raised eyebrows, and condescending glances. The office of the Associate 
Dean for Conventional Excellence is offering workshops on eyebrow 
raising, introductory and advanced sneering, and generalized 
condescension. Practice is needed to raise eyebrows one at a time since 
if both are raised together the impact might be received as frivolous. 
These workshops may be charged to your research grants. 


Isavor Nasi is undoubtedly one of the most controversial (some would say 
“notorious”) names in science today, whose always provocative papers have appeared 
in Nature, Science and Nature, Gene Watch, Monthly Review, and elsewhere. For 
further information on Nabi’s extraordinary career see the Wikipedia article “Isador 
Nabi” and the December 2007 issue of Monthly Review—Ed. 
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2. Intermediate-level hazardous ideas (orange alert), including but not 
limited to explicit expressions of doubt as to the wisdom, integrity, or 
courage of ‘the powers that be. Questions as to whether there are 
alternatives to the prevailing neoliberal economics or molecular 
reductionism in our curricula may be resolved by containment, saturation 
with proper ideas, and intermittent or continuous harassment. The 
offending nonauthorized person can be quarantined, kept away from 
Visiting and Accreditation committees and recruitment searches. Consult 
your Administrator’s Guide to Harassment for details about harassment 
through resource denial, harassment through elimination of a program or 
exclusion from the courses required for a major, and harassment through 
exclusion from normal collegial activities. Grant applications can be 
disposed of by proper labeling as “not innovative” or “unproven,” but it 
is better not to use both designations in the same paragraph. Or they 
can be praised to oblivion as in “we know that dynamic isolinear topo- 
hypobolics is a cutting edge of mathematics, but it just doesn’t fit into 
our program.” 

3. High-density hazardous ideas (red alert) such as those which may 
jeopardize relations with donors or potential donors or attract 
unfavorable publicity to The Institution or cast aspersions on accepting 
funding from federal terrorist-related agencies, may require removal of 
the carrier of those ideas. Some forms of removal include fatherly advice 
(“wouldn’t you really be happier at some less demanding Institution?” or 
“you are really quite a good sociologist, just not quite good enough for 
This Great Institution”), bribery for early retirement (but this can be 
expensive if the proposed retirement is more than thirty years early, and 
if word got out, other professors might adopt hazardous ideas just to 
get that offer), non-promotion, denial of tenure, or public smearing. A 
long-term goal of abolishing tenure is to facilitate hazardous person 
disposal. 


If all else fails, there is always assassination (character or somatic). 


This is the sole domain of the Associate Dean for Special Projects who is- 


also curator of the university-wide special collection of classical Pens 
and Swords. 

The public’s cooperation is necessary for this program to succeed. 
Please report all. suspicious or potentially hazardous ideas to your driver 


or notify our nearest office at 1-800-(number withheld for reasons of 
natural security). 
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The War for Control of the Periphery 
HANNAH HOLLEMAN ano R. JONNA 


Steven Hiatt, ed., with introduction by John Perkins, A Game as 
Old as Empire: The Secret World of Economic Hit Men and the 
Web of Global Corruption (San Francisco: BK Currents, 2007), 310 
pages, paper $24.95. 


Just before John Perkins, author of the bestselling Confessions of an 
Economic Hit Man, decided it was no longer possible to remain silent 
about his intimate involvement in the economic warfare waged against 
the Global South, he sat despondently before the ruins of Ground Zero, 
totally incapable of visualizing the tragedy: all he could see was a U.S. 
contractor delivering millions of dollars of weapons to the mujahadeen in 
Afghanistan. Perkins understood himself—a former economic advisor for 
a multinational utilities contractor, similar to Bechtel—and others like 
him, to be products of a “system that promotes the most subtle and 
effective form of imperialism the world has ever witnessed.”! Mainstream 
commentators addressing Perkins’s book ignored the vivid recounting of 
his own personal involvement as an economic hit man. This is 
undoubtedly because Perkins used this experience to emphasize the 
substantial connections between U.S. intelligence agencies, multinational 
corporations, and political elites of the Global South, laying bare the true 
motives of “development.” As an “economic hit man,” Perkins fabricated 
nearly every economic forecast he was asked to produce—as his bosses 
clearly expected him to do. This led him to repeatedly attack U.S. 
economic dogma in Confessions: 


We prefer to believe the myth that thousands of years of human 
evolution has finally perfected the ideal economic system, rather 
than to face the fact we have bought into a false concept and 
accepted it as gospel. We have convinced ourselves that all 
economic growth benefits mankind...that the people who excel at 
stoking the fires of economic growth should be exalted and 
rewarded, while those born at the fringes are available for 
exploitation... The real story is that we are living a lie. (p. 216) 


Critics rightly pointed out the dearth of supporting evidence for the 
damning confessions, even though Perkins provided numerous and well- 


HANNAH HoLieman and R. Jonna are doctoral students in the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Oregon. 
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documented historical comparisons—for example, CIA involvement in 
overthrowing left-wing Latin American governments and the conscious 
application of debt servitude throughout the world. In response to critics 
and the media blockade, Perkins and Berrett-Koehler, the publishers of 
Confessions, pulled together a group of activists, academics, muckraking 
journalists, former “economic hit men,” and editor, writer, and activist 
Steven Hiatt to produce A Game as Old as Empire. The book serves as a 
guide to the machinations of modern imperialism. l 

Like Perkins, agents of imperialism throughout history have often 
recorded the results of the policies they helped implement. Imperial 
agencies have completed official reports that detail the most horrendous 
lived experiences and deaths of the victims of imperialism. Imperialism, 
inherent to capitalism as an economic system, has also had, from the 
earliest excursion, the ideological. cover of the most prestigious 
economists confusing freedom and the free market, liberty and greed, 
economic development and plunder. In this sense, the exposés and 
analysis in A Game as Old as Empire will not surprise students of the 
history of capitalist development. However, readers have likely never 
seen together such a series of essays by insiders exposing their own 
roles in facilitating the accumulation of capital—activities which led to 
the immiseration of the world’s masses and the undermining of 
democratic hopes. These accounts are especially unique because they are 
compiled in a volume whose originating motivation is social change. 

“Hiatt, author of the first essay, “Global Empire: The Web of Control,” 
gives: background information on the realignment of politics and the - 
global economy after the Second World War. As many European colonies 
gained formal independence, Western elites were determined to manage 
this process so as to maintain their access to resources, labor, and 
markets of the Global South, thus creating a “built-in subsidy from the 
former colonies to their former rulers” (17). The threat that true 
independence posed to Western access was twofold: (1) “Asian, African 
and Latin American nations might become masters of their own 
economies, directing them to maximize their own development,” and 
(2) “there were alternative models: Cuba arid Vietnam to name the most 
prominent” (17). Even with the risks, the benefit of the West’s strategy 
at this point was clear: “independence offered the West an opportunity 
to shed the costs of direct rule—responsibility for administration, 
policing, and development—while maintaining all the benefits of empire” 
(17). , ; 
During the Cold War, the West competed with the Soviet Union to 
provide development loans to newly independent states and thus “bring 
these countries into the West’s web of control economically and 
politically” (17). Loans were taken out, often by corrupt elites for their 
own enrichment, with the treasuries of the Global North as insurance, 
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and the public coffers of the Global South as collateral. As Marx pointed 
out over a century ago: 


The national debt, i.e. the alienation [by sale] of the state— 
whether the state is despotic, constitutional or republican—marked 
the capitalist era with its stamp. The only part ‘of the so-called 
national wealth that actually enters into the collective possession’ 
of a modern nation is—the national debt. (Capital, vol. 1,919) 


One after another, the economies of the Global South, crippled by 
decades, if not centuries, of colonial-capitalist exploitation, defaulted on 
these loans. This, of course, was expected, and it provided the West the 
opportunity to restructure economies in the name of “free trade.” This 
restructuring was, ostensibly, to pay debts and facilitate growth. The 
true effects have been the opening and draining of the markets of the 
Global South and the exponential growth of interest and loan amounts 
that have indebted entire populations while providing record rates of 
profit for: companies in the Global North. Elites here and abroad have 
colluded to enrich their own class while becoming the architects of the 
largest gap between the rich and poor, and the largest concentration of 
wéalth in such few hands, in recorded history. “This system has been 
called a ‘Marshall Plan in reverse,’ with the countries of the Global 
South subsidizing the wealthy North, even as half the world’s population 
lives on less than $2 a day” (19). 

The next ten essays in the book ae an arresting, detailed picture of 
what this global economic context means for people. A face is given to 
what we often speak of abstractly as corruption and graft, and we begin 
to understand how “corruption, always the handmaid of Power, serves as 
a mechanism of both profit and control—and diverts attention from the 
real springs of power” (24). Indeed, the book demonstrates that the 
system is actually organized, through both states and legal structures, to 
benefit those at the top. For Perkins, the real spring of power is the 
“corporatocracy”: “the powerful group of people who run the world’s 
biggest corporations, the most powerful governments and history’s first 
truly global empire” (2). In each story corporations seem firmly rooted, 
not mere instruments, in the struggle for geopolitical control. 

„Lucy Komisar’s (chapter 4) exposé of the notoriously corrupt Bank of 
Credit and Commerce International (BCCI) serves as an entrée into the 
shady interface between some of the twentieth century’s most vile 
dictators, infamous drug cartels, religious extremists, powerful political 
elites (Democrats and Republicans), well-known multinational 
corporations; and the bloodiest CIA operations. This is an appropriate 
backdrop for the contributions of S. C. Gwyne (chapter 2), formerly an 
international banker, Steve Berkman (chapter 8), a former World Bank 
fraud investigator, and John Christensen (chapter 3), former BCCI 
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employee and official in Jersey—a politically autonomous island and 
burgeoning offshore tax haven located in the British Isles. Each provides 
more evidence that the practices of BCCI are systematic, and thus 
necessary for the functioning of the global economy. 

Gwyne gives a first-hand account of the life of an enterprising 
international banker: “dressed in a suit that costs more than the average 
native makes in a year, he does not take excessive interest in local 
people..obedient, aggressive and amoral; his efficiency depends precisely 
on that very narrow view of the world around him” (34). All he must do 
to ensure promotion is appease cronies of the local ruling elites (in this 
case, those associated with Ferdinand Marcos), ignore the fact that the 
deal is “less than sound” (i.e., “pure insanity” from a financial perspective 
[36]), and “cover his ass” by getting a government guarantee. Of course, 
it is well-known that the national bank assuming responsibility doesr’t 
“stand a snowball’s chance in hell” of making good on their guarantee 
(38). By the time payments are suspended the banker has moved on, the 
loan is rescheduled, and the odious debt thus accumulated ($28 billion 
at the time Marcos was overthrown) is left to the Philippine people to 
repay (39). Berkman’s discussion of the World Bank’s intransigence in 

_ response to repeated investigations revealing rampant fraud deviates only 
slightly. Instead, it is the World Bank guaranteeing 


millions of dollars for roads that could not be found, millions 
paid for the rehabilitation of infrastructure that could not be 
verified, millions to approve services that somehow never reach the 
poor, millions to facilitate better economic policies, and millions 
to improve governance..Such rampant corruption can lead only to 
the conclusion that fraud and embezzlement are more the rule than 
the exception in the Bank’s portfolio. (173) 


In each case loan money is safely spirited away to offshore tax havens, 
as detailed by Christensen, resulting in “widespread unemployment, low 
levels of public services, and a general lack of economic and social 
opportunity” (66). Christensen concludes: “corruption in the Global South 
cannot survive without the complicity of wealthy countries’ financial 
institutions” (45) and “offshore banking lies at the core of a system that 
enables businesses and the super rich to operate beyond the reach of 
onshore public or legal authority” (54). 

The debt relief movement grew in response to this cycle of plunder, 
demanding that the United States and other countries cancel odious 
debt. Yet after endless rescheduling and rollovers, James S. Henry 
(chapter 11) makes it crystal clear that for all the hype about debt 
forgiveness, countries are more indebted today than when relief plans 
started to take effect. Henry provides voluminous data and a concise. 
overview of the specific debt-relief plans proposed by countries, such as 
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the United States, and multilateral institutions, while also providing a 
critical assessment of the actual results of plans implemented. He also 
provides a thoughtful series of proposals that would come much closer 
to removing the foot of first world banks from the throats of those in 
the Global South. Despite the failure of debt relief, such movements have 
certainly weakened multilateral institutions and this likely explains the 
increasing importance of export credit agencies (ECAs), which are 
investigated by Bruce Rich in chapter 10. According to Rich, ECAs 
annually pour “more money into the developing nations than all 
development aid worldwide, both bilateral and multilateral, including 
aid from UN agencies and the World Bank” (198). They are “now 
collectively the world’s biggest public financial institutions” (199). 

The central purpose of ECAs is “to boost the overseas sales of their 
countries’ multinational corporations” (198). Since they operate with little 
to no oversight there is a tendency to fund the most socially and 
ecologically destructive projects proposed—most notably the Three 
Gorges Dam in China (201). However, one of their most useful functions 
is facilitating corporate welfare. ECAs do this by forgiving billions in 
loans, adding directly to the national debt, and making additional money 
available for the next round of super-projects (214-15). 

The remaining three pieces (excluding the conclusion) take us inside 
the most brutal conflict zones of the world today. In the hunt for mineral 
resources in Congo, Kathleen Kern (chapter 5) details how militaristic 
rulers and militias on both sides of the conflict are trained, armed, and 
tutored by the U.S. military. Through the 1990s—-as power shifted back 
and fourth between Congo and Rwanda/Uganda—multimillion dollar 
mining contracts, bank loans, and military aid packages also alternated, 
with the “holocaust on the equator”-growing more brutal each year (94). 
Several corporations (e.g., Bechtel, Halliburton subsidiary Brown & Root, 
and mining companies Barrick Gold and Herjtage Oil and Gas), with 
boards composed of powerful political figures, provided logistical 
support at key points in the conflict and were awarded lucrative 
contracts. Mining companies arrived along with militaries just prior to 
invasions to secure contracts on the spot (99-100). The Congolese 
interviewed by Kern knew better than to blame the conflict on Rwanda 
and Uganda—they “may be the pirates, but multi-national corporations 
on ‘in the First World have equipped them to do their plundering” 

98). 

The theme of brutal and corrupt leaders colluding with states and 
multinationals appeared again in Nigeria, the leading oil exporter in 
West Africa and one of the fastest-growing sources of oil and gas for the 
American market. Andrew Rowell and James Marriott (chapter 6) follow 
a hostage situation in the Niger Delta. In the process they describe the 
geopolitical rivalry brewing between China and the United States and the 
desperate resistance of indigenous tribes. Cynically, recent OPEC 
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president and former Nigerian minister of state petroleum resources, Dr. 
Edmund Daukoru, played down the civil strife afflicting the region and 
agreed with local military commander, Major Paul Okuntimo, who stated 
that uninterrupted oil extraction in the Niger Delta is impossible “unless 
ruthless military operations are undertaken” (123). 

In Iraq, where “ruthless military operations” are the norm, Greg 
Muttit (chapter 7) investigates the “non-profit” International Tax and 
Investment Center (ITIC), which boasts a “board of directors...populated 
by executives of some of the world’s largest multinational corporations,” 
(134) and was responsible for drafting the notorious production sharing . 
agreements (PSAs) governing oil extraction, which grant nominal control ' 
of oil resources to Iraq and direct control to the oil corporations. The 
ITIC—“a private-sector version of the OECD or IMF” (135), according to 
Ken Potter, vice president of Chevron Overseas—made its name 
“reforming” the oil and gas laws of Eastern-bloc countries. The head of 
ITIC, Dan Witt, moved to Iraq just after the invasion, intent on repeating 
the process. Privileged access to pivotal figures in the occupational 
authority, collusion with the IMF, and the presence of 150,000 U.S. 
troops, ensured success—though not without a fight. 

Muttit also interviews Iraqi oil workers who face racist presumptions 
over their ability to run oil refineries, the continuation of a 1987 ban on 
the right to organize, and perpetual harassment by occupying forces.. 
Despite these obstacles, these workers remain the front line of defense in 
the battle against privatization. In spite of looting (in the presence of. 
U.S. troops), workers from the Iraqi Drilling Company began rebuilding 
their facilities immediately after the invasion—for the third time in two’ 
decades—and started to organize illegally. They did so, not just for the 
purpose of workers’ rights but, in the words of labor leader Hassan 
Juma, to “protect the national economy because we knew very well that 
the Americans and their allies came for the oil” (142). Juma, head of the 
23,000-member oil workers union, says that Iraqis “see privatization as 
economic colonialism. The authorities are saying that privatization will 
develop our sector and be useful, but we do not see it as development at 
all: we view any plan to privatize the oil sector as a big disaster” (154). 

As can be seen from the above, A Game as Old as Empire.is well 
worth the read, giving some hope for change and providing insight into 
processes and exchanges that, for most of us, is information out of 
reach, or at least very difficult to obtain and understand. However the 
book has two weaknesses that it shares with other books focused on 
“globalization”: a lack of historicity and an unsophisticated economic 
analysis. These weaknesses emerge fully in the final chapter. 

The primary focus of the book is the imperialistic activity, especially 
of U.S. entities, since the recession of the 1970s. The writers suggest 
that these horrors are a departure from a more sane past, or admirable 
intentions, especially in regard to the United States. (This is akin to the 
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myth that a “neoconservative cabal” is responsible for the ills we are 
now witnessing.) It is therefore important to highlight the historical 
reality that the exploitation chronicled in the book is not a new 
phenomena. 

Indeed, it has its roots in the earliest capitalist regimes. The forced 
extraction of wealth and labor from the noncapitalist regions of the 
globe, to the growing capitalist core, began with the division and 
domination of the East, Africa, and then the Atlantic regions, between 
the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, and later the English. Much like 
the consequences of policies today, “millions died, not outside of the 
‘modern world system,’ but in the very process of being forcibly 
incorporated into its economic and political structures. They died in the 
golden age of Liberal Capitalism; indeed, many were murdered...by the 
theological application of the sacred principles of Smith, Bentham and 
Mill.”? The United States was born out of this era of global conquest 
and as a new nation, it sought a position within the empire of capital. 
As historian Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz makes clear, “this was not simply 
the founding of a republic for propertied, mostly slave-owning, white 
males, but more importantly a settler-colonialist and imperialist- 
aggressor state.” Under Jefferson, and later Jackson, “the term ‘freedom’ 
became a euphemism for the continental and worldwide expansion of the 
world’s leading slave power.” She reminds us that, “the U.S. has not 
become the most powerful military machine and dominant power on 
earth and in history by accident or by staying home and minding the 
cows and banks.”4 

Further, Hiatt explains, in the first chapter, that the stagflation crisis 
in the 1970s led to changes in the focus of U.S. companies and politics. 
He ties this crisis to the glut’ of petrodollars in U.S. banks at the time, 
but the discussion is not tied clearly to the historical developments 
within capitalism. Therefore, readers are encouraged to see 
“globalization” or “neoliberalism” as aberrations, or new and independent 
phenomena, rather than aspects of a system dominated most recently by 
monopoly-finance capital and characterized by “an endless cycle of 
stagnation and financial explosion.” A more comprehensive economic 
analysis would help explain the need of companies and states to push 
financial products and endless wars due to the lack of investment outlets 
in production. Understanding the historical developments of the system 
is crucial if we are to have any hope of taking aim at the source, rather 
than the symptoms, of our pain and suffering. 

The weaknesses in the historical and economic analysis of the book 
are primarily important in the sense that our understanding of problems 
leads to our strategies for solutions and the prioritization of our work. 
In the concluding chapter of the book, Antonia Juhasz points out that 
“while the game may be as old as Empire, the resistance and alternatives 
to it have an equally long, important and instructive history” (265). This 
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` is true, but the history to which we are directed begins after the Second 
World War, obliterating the historical continuity of capitalism and 
resistance to it, as well as the possibility of an analysis of the actual 
causes and power relations that give rise to the vagaries of the system. 
Instructive resistance, in her essay, begins with the global justice 
movement in response to the founding of Bretton Woods institutions. In 
reality, opposition, not just to the various manifestations of power, but 
to the source of that power in the social relations of the capitalist 
system, did not begin with the birth of these institutions (IMF, World 
Bank, WTO, GATT, etc.)—nor will it end with them. Rather, resistance 
to the system began (and continues today) with the earliest enclosure 
movements and the subjugation and forced dependency of masses -of 
people on the irrationality of a market system to meet their most basic 
needs. The neoliberal model, and the tendencies we now call 
“globalization,” rather than a departure, are logical extensions of the 
practices of imperialist nations from the start, however modified. Power 
relations, and the division between who pays and who benefits, are also 
still fundamentally the same. 

As Eduardo Galeano writes, “in systems organized upside down, when 
the economy grows, social injustice grows with it.”* Our only hope is a 
fundamental transformation of this system and its attendant power 
relations. The core of such a transformation is the extension of 
democracy into the economic, as well as the political sphere, or the 
socialization of production and decision making on a society-wide scale. 
With decisions about production and distribution placed squarely in the 
hands of the demos, or the people, rather than the private owners of 
capital and other elites, we might see the world described by Elvira, a 
garment worker in the Philippines, who imagines “a society where basic 
needs are provided, there is enough food, there is housing for everyone, 
all children can go to school, hospitals are for everybody, and there is a 
job for everyone—a job that helps people to develop their potential as 
human beings” (263). What is needed, in other words, is a world no 
longer subject to “a game as old as empire.” 
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Twenty years ago climatologist James Hansen of NASA’s Goddard 
Institute of Space Studies, widely considered to be the world’s leading 
authority on global warming, first brought the issue into the public 
spotlight in testimony before the U.S: Congress. Recéntly,, Hansen pub- 
lished an article entitled “Climate Catastrophe” in the New Scientist 
(July 28, 2007), http:/;www.newscientist.com. There he- presented evi- 
dence suggesting that under “business as: usual,” in which greenhouse 
gas emissions continue to-increase unchecked, a rise in sea level by 
several meters during the present century due to the melting of polar ice 
sheets is a “near certainty.” A sea level rise of this extent (up to five 
meters or sixteen feet) would mean the loss of land areas on which 
much of the earth’s population lives at present (10 percent of the world’s 
population live less than ten meters above the mid-tide sea level.). Yet, 
most scientists, even glaciologists, still downplay the full extent of the 
danger, failing to acknowledge probable nonlinear processes associated 
with climate change, and are especially reticent when it comes to making 
public statements in that regard. 

Why? Hansen calls this the “John Mercer effect.” In the 1970s John 
Mercer, a glaciologist at Ohio State University’s Institute of Polar Stud- 
ies, drew attention to the West Antarctic Ice Sheet, which is separated 
from the bulk of Antarctica by a mountain range. Ice shelves floatirig on 
its rim put it in a delicate balance so that global warming, Mercer 
claimed, could within a mere forty years cause it to disintegrate and 
slide into the sea, raising the sea level by five meters. Other glaciolo- 
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gists looked into Mercer’s model and decided based on the data collect- 
ed that what he described could indeed happen. But most climatologists 
and geologists publicly dismissed the idea that an ice sheet as big as 
Mexico could disintegrate in less than a few centuries (Spencer R. Weart, 
" The Discovery of Global Warming, pp. 79-80). According to Hansen, 
although it was not obvious at the time whether Mercer or his critics 
were correct, “researchers who suggested that his paper was alarmist 
weré regarded as more authoritative.” Hansen believes that Mercer lost 
funding opportunities as a result. This discouraged other scientists from 
speaking out. 

The John Mercer Effect then stands for the fact that scientists (in 
this case glaciologists) are wary of being similarly characterized as alarm- 
ists, particularly because of the impact that this may have on future 
funding. “Scientists downplaying the dangers of climate change [or other 
threats to the status quo] fare better when it comes to getting funding.” 
Hansen points to his own experience. In 1981, based on the first reliable 
estimates of average global temperature by NASA, he pointed to the 
dangers of global warming from fossil fuel use: The result: his research 
group had some of its funding pulled by the Department of Energy, 
which specifically criticized aspects of that paper. Hansen argues that 
such economic/funding constraints have the effect of inhibiting scientific 
criticisms of the status quo: “I believe there is pressure on scientists to 
be conservative.” To be sure, scientists are trained to be skeptics, but 
“excessive caution also holds dangers. ‘Scientific reticence’ can hinder 
communication with the public about the dangers of global warming. We 
may rue reticence if it means no action is taken until it is too late to 
prevent future disasters.” 

Hansen’s description of the John Mercer Effect reflects the way in 
which a.system devoted to what Rachel Carson called “the gods of 
profit and production” (see the Review of the Month in this issue) 
constrains scientists (along with everyone else), whenever issues arise 
that potentially.threaten the vested interests—even when itis a question 
of protecting human life and the planetary environment. In the United 
States, where so much of the scientific funding comes from the Pentagon 
and the large corporations, the John Mercer Effect is especially strong in 
limiting what scientists are willing to say and do. As Richard Levins 
and -Richard Lewontin have written “the irrationalities of a scientifically 
sophisticated world come not from failure of intelligence ‘but from the 
persistence of capitalism, which as a by-product also aborts human intel- 
ligence” (Dialectical Biologist, p. 208; see also their Biology Under the 
Influence [Monthly Review Press, 2007]). 
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The theme of this year’s Socialist Register, 2008, edited by Leo Pan- 
itch and Colin Leys and now available from Monthly Review Press, is 
“Global Flashpoints.” It focuses on the two “flashpoints” that in different 
ways are currently challenging global capitalism: the Middle East where 
there is massive resistance (albeit much of it taking the form of Islamic 
fundamentalism) to the intrusions of the global empire centered in the 
United States, and Latin America where a socialist-inspired revolt against 
the neoliberal economic order is taking place. Hence, six essays consider 
the Muslim world and its “incongruous anti-imperialism,” while seven 
essays look at the potential for a socialism for the twenty-first century in 
Latin America. In addition, three essays examine neoljheralism/imperial- 
ism in Eastern Europe and the West. A symposium on neoliberalism by 
three political economists closes the volume. Those wishing to learn 
more about the complex, explosive changes occurring in the world in our 
era will therefore find the Socialist Register, 2008 of enormous interest. 
It can be ordered online at http://www.monthlyreview.org or by calling 1- 
800-670-9499, ' 

The journal Critical Asian Studies sponsored a roundtable by its edi- 
torial board members in 2005 on Martin Hart-Landsberg and Paul Bur- 
kett’s China and Socialism (Monthly Review Press, 2005). A number of 
the commentaries questioned China and Socialism’s critique of Chinese 
“market socialism,” and argued, contrary to Hart-Landsberg and Burkett, 
that China still constituted a progressive model of economic develop- 
ment.. Hart-Landsberg and Burkett responded with a lengthy argument. 
All of the articles in this exchange on China and Socialism were gath- 
ered together with an introduction by Hari Sharma and the collection 
< was published in 2007 (in English) in India under the title: Critical 
Perspectives on China’s Economic Transformation. A “Critical Asian Stud- 
ies” Roundtable on the book China and Socialism by Martin Hart-Lands- 
berg and Paul Burkett. MR readers who are interested in Hart-Landsberg 
and Burkett’s China and Socialism (first published in the magazine in 
July-August 2004) may wish to obtain this new book. Arrangements have 
been made for regular North American distribution in the near future. 
But those wishing to purchase the book now can write to SARR, Box 
435-552A Clark Road, Coquitlam, BC, Canada V3} 0A3, or phone (778) 
867-2972. Checks should be made out to SARR. The costs are the same 
in Canadian or U.S. dollars: $15.00 in paperback or $35.00 for hardcover, 
plus postage and handling: $8.00 in the United States or $4.00 in Cana- 
da. Those wishing to obtain copies of China and Socialism itself can do 
so by contacting Monthly Review Press (see the information at the end 
of the previous paragraph). 
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The chosen target for the Sangh Parivar is always a matter of opportunism. 
In the cow-belt, it has campaigned against cow slaughter whereas in border 
states like Tripura and West Bengal it has picked upon the Bangladeshi Mus- 
lim immigrants, whom they brand as ISI agents to be expelled immediately. It 
is a true that they make a difference between Bangladeshi Muslims and Hindu 
immigrants—while they denounce the former as ‘infiltrators’, they sanctify the 
latter as ‘refugees’. Placing such questions at the centre of the public political 
agenda sets a trap for secular bourgeois politicians, unable to present the real 
issues as an alternative. We recall hae then Congress chief minister of Madhya 
Pradesh Digvijay Singh launched a campaign against cow slaughter, asserting 
that he was more of a Hindu than Vajpayee. Soon after, members of Mulayam 
Singh’s Samajwadi Party jumped on the bandwagon by organising a demonstra- 
tion in Dehra Dun raising slogans like ‘Ban Cow Slaughter’ and ‘Hindu Unity’. 

But what concerns us here is first and foremost the response to resurgent 
Sangh Parivar fascism from India’s deeply divided communist movement. This 
is no academic question; once fascism has come to unchecked power its first 
victims~even before the scapegoat ‘other’ —are the communists. The response 
of the parliamentary left to the fascist scapegoating. of Bangladeshi migrants 
has not been encouraging. At the state chief ministers’ conference in Delhi in 
early February, 2007 the two CPI(M) chief ministers from West Bengal and 
Tripura—Buddhadev Bhattacharya and Manik Sarkar—seemed to fall in line 
with the Advani campaign. Bhattacharjee said: “..on the question of dealing 
with illegal infiltrators from Bangladesh, our state government is in agreement 
with the government of India that whenever such infiltration is detected, the 
foreign nationals should be pushed back forthwith”. His party comrade from 
the neighbouring state of Tripura, chief minister Sarkar, literally echoed Adva- 
ni’s paranoid rant that every Bangladeshi is an ISI agent, when he asserted that 
the ISI, and “possibly Al Qaeda”, were operating from Bangladesh. We think 
such responses mistaken on several levels. For communists, borders are histori- 
cal variables, as are nationalities and even religions. Bourgeois critics attack 
communists for failing to value properly the ‘sacred’ individual, yet it is com- 
munists who ought to see not the ‘infiltrating foreign national’ but the human 
being fleeing from economic and/or political oppression, who speaks his lan- 
guage and ought to be his brother. And on a strategic political level commu- 
nists ought not to tag along behind the fascists in attacking the hapless refugee, 
but should focus the question where it belongs—on the failure of neoliberal- 
ism and the consequent misery, whether in its ‘Indian Shining’ or Bangladeshi 
‘Islamist’ trappings. . 

The basic REA in the communist response is a vacuum at the ideologi- 
cal level. The deeply held attraction for socialism among the masses has in 
practice gone largely unaddressed by those able to reach most broadly—the 
parliamentary left. And at the same time, continuous neoliberal assaults tear at 
the daily life of poor people and the Sangh Parivar gradually penetrates sec- 
tions previously unaffected. Even the most organised section of the working 
class with a heroic history of struggle—workers of Indian Railway—is witness- 
ing the rising influence of BMS, the trade union wing of RSS. In the recently 
held secret ballot for union recognition, BMS has captured single negotiation 
power in NE Zonal Railway and 13.4%(1.llakh) of total valid votes in the Indian 
Railway as a whole. If socialism is not on the agenda, then the agenda will be 
set by the Sangh Parivar. 
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persist’ alongside thé’ maintenance of civil ‘rights;: ‘democracy ‘and: ‘petiodic 


elections. If the fundamental. social question, ‘imperialist capitalism vs..` 
socialism, were ever to be. put at the centre of things; the continued 
> existence, of the landlord-big - business ` regime ‘that has ruled since 


. independence would be in ‘danger; and ‘a. truly. explosive situation: result. 

In these circumstances, .the utility is manifest. of` Sangh. Parivar-BJP 
fascism and the murderous false consciousness of. Hindutva. ‘A. clear case 
is in Orissa, where an orgy of neoliberal “development? . fraud. is taking 
‘place in the form of brutal looting by “both Indian .and. foreign giant 
corporations of natural resources, largely located in regions inhabited by 


` adivasis and: others of the most deprived sectors of the people. Resistance `: 


to dispossesgion has been widespread, and: social ‘struggles focused on the 
fundamental ‘issiiés of, economic democracy have begun to emerge. On the 
very day, December 23, 2007, that Narendra Modi was celebrating’ the 
fascist victory in Gujarat, Christian pastor Junas Digal was assaulted in 
Kandhamal district in Orissa. He was. dragged .off a bus, beaten, his hair 
cut, and paraded naked. On December 24, Christmas Eve, a Sangh Parivar 
mob of thousands armed with tridénts and guns, looted and set on fire the 
` Church of Our Lady of Lourdes in Bamunigan village of the. Kandhamal 


district.’ The police stood. by, and watched. On Christmas Day and the. 


following days Sangh Parivat mobs attacked five parish churches,. five 


convents, seven hostels, forty-eight. village churches, and. several, other , 


Christian institutions. The local dalit Christians, mostly of the. Pana 
community, ‘fled for the surrounding forests and hills. Eleven are admitted 
dead, and hundreds are missing. 

‘Orissa is governed by a coalition of. the BJP | aa the Biju ime Dal. The 


attacks on the Christians, as with the slaughter of Muslims in Gujarat in- 
2002, was carefully planned and carried out. Police were moved out of the 


- Kandhamal district in the days before.the Christmas. pogrom. The order of 
RSS leader: Swami Lakhanananda Saraswati for the attack .was the 
culmination of years of Sangh Parivar efforts to Hinduise and Sanskritise 
the adivasi Kundhas, a majority of the population of the district. Hostility 
to the Pana dalit Christians has been carefully nourished, most recently in 
opposition to the Pana demand for Scheduled Tribe status. In propaganda 
reminiscent ofthe Nazis, the Hindutva fascists then blamed the Christians 
for their own misfortune, alleging the outrage to’ be a result of a 
supposedly massive Christian missionary campaign, although the Christian 


minority is declining'as a percentage of the population of India, decade by . 


decade (1971-2.60%, 1981-2.44%, 1991-2.34%, and 2001-2.30%). In Orissa the 
Christians are yet a smaller percentage of the population than in India as a 
whole. In fact, the fascist attack on Christians in Orissa as on Muslims in 
Gujarat and elsewhere is.exactly parallel to the Nazi orchestrated attacks 
on Jews, the scapegoating of the’ ‘other’ as, an alternative-focus to divert the 
masses from the true cause’ of their misery—imperialist capitalism and its 
agents at home and abroad. , 


tongued on page 64) 
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The struggle for democratic rights in India, its forward and backward 
movement, has been continuous from the days of British colonialism to the present. 
- Independence and Emergency, for example, were not qualitative changes. The 
closest correlation has been with upsurges from below of the impoverished rural 
and urban masses. In such times the rulers of India slash at democratic rights, and 
focus on how best to eliminate, whether by co-option, arrest or murder, the 
emerging leaders of mass protest. Here there has always been unanimity among 
India’s rulers, however they might disagree on other matters. “On 19 March 
193l,when the dates for the executions of Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev were 
announced, Home Secretary Emerson asked for Gandhi’s help to contain the 
disorder-that the government apprehended. ‘Gandhi promised to do what he could”! 

Today we are witnessing the sharpest assault on democratic rights since 
Emergency. And as before, the reason is an upsurge from’ below, in the current case 
in resistance to the imposition of neo-liberal policies. During the past few years, an 
increasing spontaneous movement is being seen all over India—against 
dispossessing impoverished rural residents in the interests of private profit such as 
in Kalinganagar and Nandigram or against imposition of new anti-worker policies 
as in Honda Motors and Toyota Motors, and in Jute-mills of West Bengal. In most 
cases initiative is being taken from below, and the affected people have tried to 
keep control .by rejecting leadership from the established political parties, although 
not always with success. Yet stories of successful resistance spread quickly and, as 


` 1 Quoted from GOI, Intelligence Bureau, Terrorism in India 1917-1936, in Suniti Kumar 
Ghosh, India and the Raj 1919-1947, Sahitya Sarmmsad, 2007, p.94 
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' The Iron Heel at 100 a ae 
Jack London—The Artist as ‘Antenna of thé Rate” 
JONAH RASKIN | 


Bad times inhibit’good writers, but they also inspire them. Just look 
at the new and recent arrivals in bookstores and lihraries. The double- 
barreled assault on civil liberties and human rights, by the administration 
of President George Walker Bush, has, if nothing else, spurred an 
outpouring of books, both fiction and nonfiction, condemning the erosion 
of American democracy and the perceived drift toward totalitarianism. 
Jack London—the best-selling twentieth-century American author, who 
was born in 1876, the year of the American Centenary, and who died in 
1916, the year before the United States entered the First World War— 
would surely not be surprised. In fact, one might well anoint London the 
founding father of thè contemporary body of literature about political 
repression, including Henry Giroux’s’ The Emerging Authoritarianism in 
the United States, Matthew Rothschild’s You Have No Rights, Chris 
Hedges’s American Fascists, Robert Kennedy Jr.’s Crimes Against 
Nature, and Philip Roth’s disquieting 2003 novel The Plot Against 
America. Of course, there are many others that cover much the same 
terrain. : 

Sinclair Lewis, who wrote the electrifying classic It Can’t Happen 
Here (1935)—about the advent of a Nazi regime in Washington, D.C.— 
owed much of his inspiration to London’s The Iron Heel, which was first 
published in 1908, and which celebrates its 100th anniversary this year. 
London’s dystopian novel also inspired George Orwell when he wrote 
1984, and it deserves recognition as the first modern American novel to 
sound the alarm about the dangers of a dictatorship in the United 
States. The Iron Heel has never achieved the popularity of London’s dog 
stories—The Call of the Wild and White Fang—but from the moment 
that Europe began to drift toward fascism in the 1920s, and then 
throughout the twentieth century, it was widely read in Europe, the 
Americas, and Asia, and hailed as a great, prophetic work of art by the 





Jonan Raskin teaches First Amendment law and journalism at Sonoma State 
University in Northern California. He is the author of The Mythology of Imperialism, 
and Out of the Whale, as well as biographies of Abbie Hoffman and Allen Ginsberg. 
His anthology, The Radical Jack London: Writings on War and Revolution, will be 
published in May 2008 by the University of California Press. 
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likes of Leon Trotsky, the exiled Russian revolutionary, and Anatole 
Frarice, the Nobel Prize-winning French novelist. 
One hundred years after its initial publication, London’s political 


ideas and cultural insights seem remarkably contemporary. Indeed, in ` 


The Iron Heel, he describes a sinister conspiracy, by an oligarchy, to 
quash freedom of speech and freedom of assembly, imprison its 
outspoken opponents and critics, control news and information, install a 
professional army of paid mercenaries, create a secret police force, and 
wage global warfare for economic hegemony. There’s also guerrilla 
warfare, furious acts of wanton terrorism, and cold-blooded terrorists—a 
world roiling in violence that might be taken for the world of the 
twenty-first century. Here’s a book that demonstrates the veracity of 
Ezra Pound’s remark that “the artist is the antenna of the race.” 

Like much overtly political fiction and didactic storytelling, The Iron 
Heel tends to emphasize ideas and ideological concerns at the expense of 
character development and plot, but London, the artist, could not help 
but craft a story with suspense, drama, and bigger-than-life, cinematic 
scenes that depict bloody warfare and horrific massacre in the streets of 
the United States. In the handwritten notes for the novel that he 
originally entitled “Oligarchy,” he scrawled, “What scenes are given let 
them be striking to make up for absence of regular novel features,” and 
he made good `'on that admonition to himself. The change in the title of 
the novel, from “Oligarchy” to The Iron Heel, shows London moving 
away from an idea to a compelling and vivid image that enlivens his 
story. 

An early, ardent fan of the movies, and a frequent moviegoer, he cast 
The Iron Heel as a kind of Cecil B. De Mille epic in which the 
revolutionary troops engage in battle with the soldiers of the oligarchy, 
using airships and machine guns. The spectacle in the streets of Chicago, 
where the novel peaks in an exhilarating chapter entitled “The People of 
the Abyss,” is written with real panache and gusto. Moreover, it-was a 
stroke of genius, on London’s part, to couch his novel in the form of a 
memoir that chronicles not only the larger political and cultural conflicts, 
but also the personal life of the narrator and memoirist herself, a young 
woman named Avis Everhard who grows up privileged in Berkeley, 
California, falls in love with Ernest Everhard, the leader of the 
revolution, and joins the clandestine rebels who use forged documents 
and change their identities to evade the secret police. (Ernest Everhard 
is not much of a character; he is too idealized and romanticized and his 
name—which implies a kind of permanent sexual potency—does not help 
either.) 

The novel itself might be aptly described as a “false document,” to 
borrow’ the incisive literary term coined by the novelist and critic E. L. 
Doctorow—himself an author of false documents—to describe a work of 
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fiction that purports to be factual. London’s brilliant literary conceit, if 
you will, is that Avis Everhard’s memoir of love and loss, failed 
revolution, and ascendant tyranny, is discovered hundreds of years after 
? its creation, and published, with footnotes by the editor and with a 
forword, too, for readers near the end of the twenty-seventh century. “It 
cannot be said that the Everhard Manuscript is an important historical 
document,” Anthony Meredith, the editor of the future, explains in 
London’s tongue-in-cheek foreword. Meredith goes on to say that the 
Everhard Manuscript is especially valuable “in communicating to us the 
feel of those terrible times. Nowhere do we find more vividly portrayed 
the psychology of the person that lived in that turbulent period embraced 
between the years 1912 and 1932—their mistakes and ignorance, their 
doubts and fears and misapprehensions, their ethical delusions, their 
violent passions, their inconceivable sordidness and selfishness.” 

The playful, and sometimes trenchant, footnotes to the text were, of 
course, written by London himself, and enabled him to offer a gloss on 
the narrative, and provide a running commentary on nineteenth-century 
history, economics, and philosophy, and its leading political and 
philosophical thinkers. Thus, he writes that Nietzsche “reasoned himself 
around the great circle of human thought and off into madness,” and 
that there was “no more horrible page in history than the treatment of 
the child'and women slaves in the English factories.” On the subject of 
“politics and the English language,” which would become dear to George 
Orwell, London noted, “the people of that age were phrase slaves....So 
befuddled and chaotic were their minds that the utterance of a single 
word could negate the generalizations of a lifetime of serious research 
and thought. Such a word was the adjective utopian.” 

A writer who was not afraid to join political debate, and to engage in 
political activities, London knew what he was talking about when he 
talked about language and politics. A utopian himself, he joined the 
Socialist Labor Party in 1896, and then the American Socialist Party, after 
it was founded in 1901, and he continued to be a member until just 
months before his death. Though he never took part directly in shaping 
the goals or the platform of the Socialist Party, and though he did not 
attend party meetings with any regularity, he played a major role as a 
“propagandist”—-a word he used to label himself and that he wore 
proudly—for socialism. For a brief time, in 1904 and 1905, he espoused 
violent revolution and even assassination as a tactic, but for the most 
part he believed in peaceful change and electoral politics. 

Twice he ran for mayor of Oakland as a socialist, and almost all his 
life he wrote personal essays about socialism, including “Revolution” and 
“How I Became a Socialist,” as well as tales and fables with overtly 
political messages, like “The Dream of Debs,” and short stories like “The 
Apostate” that depict the horrors of poverty and the mindlessness of 
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factory toil. As he explained in his writings, and in dozens of speeches 
that he .gave to enthusiastic audiences across the country, socialism 
meant both political and economic democracy. In his view, it translated , 
into equality of opportunity, the end of child labor, the eight-hour day, 
decent housing, and beautiful things, in the style of William Morris and 
the Pre-Raphaelites, as well as material goods that would improve the 
lives of workers. 

London studied Marx’s writings extensively and was profoundly 
influenced by The Communist Manifesto. Like Marx, he tended to be 
„hopeful about the future for humanity, but he did not, allow his 
hopefulness to cloud his view of the present, or ignore the obstacles in 
the way of revolutionaries. “I should like to have socialism,” he wrote. 
“Yet I know that socialism is not the next step; I know that capitalism 
must have its life first.” 

Part of. him believed that an ideal version of socialism might be 
achieved in his own lifetime. But another part of him firmly believed that 
barbarism and tyranny lay ahead for humanity—that a gigantic “iron 
heel” would descend on individuals and quash freedom. He first 
articulated the notion that dictatorship, not democracy, would engulf 
humankind in an essay entitled “The Question of the Maximum” that he 
wrote in 1898, that no magazine editor would publish—it seemed too 
subversive for the cautious-minded—and that London included in his 
first collection of political essays, War of the Classes (1905). He 
divagated for years between optimism and pessimism about the future 
_ and yet he remained largely ebullient about the prospects for socialism 
until 1905, the year that a revolution in Russia was crushed by the Czar’s 
army and by thugs and police, and when the “iron heel” became far more 
than just a figure of speech. As Leon Trotsky observed in his insightful 
comments about the novel, “The Iron Heel bears the undoubted imprint 
of the year 1905.” It also bears the imprint of the year 1906, when an 
earthquake shook San Francisco and fire destroyed that city. London, as 
an eyewitness reporter for Collier’s magazine, saw the arrival in California 
of what looked like the apocalypse. 

To write The Iron Heel he drew on his own direct observations of the 
chaos in San Francisco that followed in the wake of the earthquake and 
conflagration, and also on the information that he absorbed from far-off 
Russia from friends and from newspapers about the repression of the 
1905 revolution. He drew, too, on his close study of contemporary U.S. 
society: the spying on,-and the intimidation of, labor leaders by the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency employed by mine owners and governors 
alike; the arrest and persecution of labor leaders, like William (Big Bill) 
Haywood, one of the founders of the Industrial Workers of the World 
(the radical trade union activists better known as the “Wobblies”) who 
went on trial in 1906, in what was regarded, at the time, as the pivotal 
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political courtroom battle of the era. Indeed, everything that London 
assigned to the society of the future, ‘the discerned right before his own 
A eyes, in the society of the present, though he magnified the trends and 
the patterns for dramatic effect. 

London took the measure of global capitalism, and carefully 
monitored the impact of imperialist penetration on colonial societies. In 
The Iron Heel he mentions the cruelty of the African slave trade, and the 
exploitation and decadence of the British Empire in India. “The natives 
died of starvation by the millions,” he wrote. “While their rulers robbed, 
them: of the fruit of their toil and expended it on magnificent pageants 
and mumbo-jumibo fooleries.” 

He called H. G. Wells, whose novels he read and enjoyed—including 
The War'of the Worlds (1898) —a “sociological seer” and to write The 
Iron Heel he took on that.persona himself. But if he was a prophetic 
writer, and a. visionary, he was also a thoroughgoing romantic. His 
editors in New York often demanded that he write love stories for 
middle-class women readers, and, in part, he gave them what they 
wanted. In The Iron Heel, he presented the sentimental love story 
between Avis and Ernest Everhard against a backdrop of revolution and 
war, doom and disaster, hoping that the love story might persuade 
apolitical readers to venture into the labyrinth of his intensely political 
fiction. In the end, he seems to have satisfied no one; the socialists of 
his day, certain that socialism would triumph at the next general 
election, regarded his book as heresy and condemned it, while women 
readers looking for escape from quotidian life found it too polemical, 
ideological, and shockingly violent. 

Before it was published, London predicted its bute: “It will not make 

.me any friends,” he told Cloudesley Johns, one of his best friends, and a 
fellow socialist who shared his dreams for the future. It was not until 
the coming of the First World War that it began to attract readers and 
to win London admiration for his prescience. Indeed, only when 
socialists in France went to war against their socialist brothers in 
Germany, and when the rallying cry of “international solidarity” fell on 
deaf ears, did The Iron Heel attract an international following. The rise 
of Hitler and Mussolini solidified London’s reputation as a “sociological 
seer.” In Trotsky’s eyes he was a genuine “revolutionary artist,” and far 
more perceptive than either Rosa Luxemburg, the early twentieth-century 
German revolutionary, or V. I. Lenin, the leader of the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917, who admired London and seems to have borrowed 
the phrase “the aristocracy of labor” from The Iron Heel to describe that 
sector of the working class that had lost its working-class consciousness 
and sided with capital. In the 1960s, The Iron Heel experienced another 
resurgence; Vietnamese as well as Americans read it as a text on the 
evils of imperialism. It has never gone out of print, but London scholars 
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often ignore it. The Viking Portable Jack London contains no excerpt 
from the novel, and that omission distorts the picture of Jack London as 
a writer. 

Now, on its 100th anniversary, it strikes yet another raw nerve—the 
nerve of terrorism and its foes, along with the rise of religious 
fundamentalism and fanaticism. In the last chapter of the novel, which is 
entitled “The Terrorists,” London explains that massacres are 
commonplace, martyrs all-pervasive, and mass executions routine. “The 
members of the terroristic organizations were careless of their own lives,” 
he writes. A “religious sect” that calls itself “the Wrath of God” holds 
sway, while an organization called “the Valkyries” is “guilty of torturing 
their prisoners to death.” London couldn’t be more contemporary. It is 
also fitting that the novel ends with an incomplete last sentence that 
leaves, readers in a state of suspense, and that also suggests the 
unfinished historical process itself. “The magnitude of the task may be 
understood when it is taken into”—that is Avis Everhard’s last, 
incomplete thought. She did not even have time for ellipses or a dash. A 
footnote at the bottom of the printed page explains, “This is the end of 
the Everhard Manuscript...It is to be regretted that she did not live to 
complete her narrative.” f 

London lived another eight years after the publication of The Iron 
Heel, which was in many ways his swan song to socialism. Even as he 
wrote it, he began to settle on a large ranch he bought in rural Northern 
California. Increasingly, he defined himself as a Californian, not as a 
socialist, and at Beauty Ranch as he called it—the Russian-born anarchist 
Emma Goldman called it “Dreamland”—he tried to build a private, 
agrarian utopia for himself, his wife Charmian, and a small circle of their 
closest friends. Like Avis, the heroine of The Iron Heel, London died 
with unfinished work on his desk, including the novel entitled Cherry, 
and the intriguing outline for a socialist autobiography in which he 
promised to explain his own romance and disillusionment with 
revolution. l 

Still, he bequeathed a rich, if ambiguous, legacy for American writers 
to follow, and the dystopian novels of Sinclair Lewis and Philip Roth 
take up where he left off. London wrote no major political novel after 
The Iron Heel, but he did not cease to serve as the “antenna of the 
race.” In The Scarlet Plague (1915), one of his last books, he anticipated 
the arrival of AIDS and HIV, and predicted a pandemic that would sweep 
across the world and decimate the human race. Surely a novelist with 
that much imagination and prescience deserves more attention from 
literary scholars than he has so far received. 
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' Forget Guantanamo 
STEPHEN J. GALLAGHER 


The nationalist not only does not disapprove of atrocities 
committed by his own side, but he has a remarkable capacity for 
not even hearing about them. 


—George “Orwell, Notes on Nationalism 


In March 2003, Khalid Sheikh Mohammed, alleged mastermind of the 
9/11 attacks, was captured in Pakistan. Much of the information on his 
movements and whereabouts is believed to have come from interrogations 
of his two children, aged six and eight. The children are known to have 
been held in an adult detention facility for at least four months while 
they were interrogated. During this time, according to one witness, “the 
boys were kept in a separate area upstairs, and were denied food and 
water by other guards. They were also mentally tortured by having ants 
or other creatures put on their legs to scare them and get them to say . 
where their father was hiding.” After that, they disappeared into the 
system and nothing more was heard about them. Their current 
whereabouts and condition are unknown. The United States has sunk to 
kidnapping, imprisoning, torturing, and then “disappearing” children in 
order to get at their parents. What were once dark and unlikely rumors 
have gradually proven to be true: many men, women, and yes, children 
have been abducted around the world and fed into the maw of the 
American system. 

The extrajudicial prison complex at Guantánamo is nothing much to 
look at, really: a small collection of steel cages and isolation cells that 
hold roughly five hundred human beings. In many ways, it is a 
showpiece, a little Potemkin village, the public face of the system. When 
_ people speak of “Guantanamo,” they often refer not to the physical site, 
but rather to the system as a whole and what that system represents: 
decisions made, Rubicons crossed, illusions embraced. 

French philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre devoted enormous energy to 
analyzing the question of the individual’s remarkable ability to live “as 
if? certain demonstrably true things were actually nothing of the kind. 


STEPHEN J. GALLAGHER is a philosopher and writer who lives in North Carolina. A 
frequent contributor to Free Inquiry, his work has also appeared in The Journal of 
Contemporary Thought, Peace Review, Ontology, and Res Cogitans. In recent months, 
Gallagher has spoken at PUniversité de Nice and the American Philosophy 
Association. He can be contacted at his Web site http:/www.StephenJGallagher.com. 
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He gives us the immortal example of the waiter who denies his human 
freedom—and thus, by implication, his human culpability—by shaping 
his behavior and demeanor so that he is seen, not as a free human being, 
but as “a waiter.” As such, he bears no responsibility for any of the 
consequences of any of his actions. He is, after all, merely “a waiter.” 
This phenomenon is given the label of mauvais foi—usually translated as 
“bad faith,” though some translators prefer the more descriptive term 
“self-deception.” One denies one’s total freedom by choosing to behave 
as if something was or was not true. We try to convince ourselves that 
we are compelled (by circumstances, our,nature, an external threat) to 
behave as we do. We simply have- no choice, you see. Moreover, thanks 
to our unswerving fidelity to our own individual bad faith, we are able 
. to some extent to rewrite our histories as our situations evolve.* 

Sociologist Stanley Cohen’s work offers us a way to bootstrap Sartre’s 
insight from the realm of the personal into the realms of the social and 
political through his use of the deceptively simple concept of “denial,” 
the idea that, like individuals, entire societies “arrive at unwritten 
agreements about what can be publicly remembered and acknowledged.” 
An entire society can “pretend to believe information that they know is 
false or fake their allegiance to meaningless slogans and. kitsch 
ceremonies.” Cohen’s concept of denial enables us to take hold of 
Sartre’s bad faith and use it as a powerful tool for analyzing how an 
entire society can suffer from self-induced amnesia about important 
aspects of its own history.f 

‘ The United States made a moral choice after 9/11, and some day it 

will have to answer for the choice it made—not to the world, but rather 
to its own collective conscience and its own collective sense of what 
“America” means. Cohen explains how nations, like individuals, will 
manufacture alibis to deal with the reality of their actions, andit is 
inevitable that someday the United States will try, through various 
means, to convince itself that it never committed the outrages it has 
plainly committed since 9/ll. Other nations have also struggled to forget 
their crimes and rewrite their own histories. Turkey with its Armenian 
genocide, France with its widespread collaboration with the Nazis, Japan 
with its many horrific acts during the Second World War, Israel with its 
displacement and slow-motion génocide of the Palestinians—all have 
manufactured and deployed their own national alibis. Germany, in 
stepping up to its criminal responsibility, is the rare exception, and one 
suspects that a large part of the reason for Germany’s openness is that 
the evidence of its crimes was too widespread and obvious to deny or 
rewrite. 

Modern cognitive theories are deeply Socratic, and as such are deeply 
flawed. They take as their central premise the idea that if you distort the 


* Jean-Paul Sartre, "Being and Nothingness" (New York: Washington Square Press, 1993). 
t Stanley Cohen, States of Denial (Cambridge: Polity, 1971). 
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external world it is because your faculties of information processing and 
decision making are faulty. In other words, distortion of reality is the 
result of some more or less mechanical defect or mistake, never the 
result of a conscious, fundamental decision. As it happens, we know 
from history that countries choose to deny their own histories all the 
time, and it is obvious that the United States is in the early stages of 
manufacturing its own set of national alibis. What does it take for an 
entire country to lie to itself? And what shape will this bad faith take in 
the United States? As citizens of a democracy, the U.S. people will: 
submit to the self-deception because of a willing identification with the 
country’s manufactured history, not because of any fear of “arbitrary 
imprisonment, commissars or secret police.” The complicit U.S. citizen 
is no Winston Smith, driven to that level of madness where l+l-5. We 
must never forget that, for the last several years, the American people 
have willingly identified with the Guantánamo project, and with all the 
implications and consequences of that project. As willing participants, 
the citizens of the United States can be expected to defend their 
decision with exceptional ferocity. 

Nations, like individuals, “negotiate their realities,” and Washington 
has already begun the process of utilizing all the usual techniques of bad 
faith as it wallows deeper and deeper in its manufactured “post-9/l1 
world.” These techniques for enabling self-deception on a national scale 
are well known, and would seem almost childishly simple were it not 
for the fact that they have proven so effective so often. 

The first technique of denial is also the most obvious: simple, 
unadulterated denial. The horrible things that those bad people are 
alleging are simply not trie. They never happened, nor would America 
ever allow them to happen. The United States does not operate secret 
ClA-run “black sites” in Eastern Europe. None of the reports of 
significant civilian casualties from U.S. air strikes in Afghanistan are 
true. Everything is normal, nothing to see here. A variation on this 
theme is what one might call “denial of injury.” Yes, perhaps some of 
those so-called “bad” things are happening, but no one is being hurt. 
The United States of America “does not torture” and the detainees 
scattered among the system’s secret places are merely being subjected to 
“vigorous interrogation.” Indeed, the Guantánamo detainees live under 
conditions much more pleasant than those of the average inmate in a 
stateside prison. This denial of injury thus demands a radical renaming, 
a systematic refusal to call things by their real names. After all, real 
names bring with them real consequences, and can bring with them a 
real obligation to act. 

A technique that has found particularly fertile ground in the United 
States is to deny the reality of the victim as victim. After all, “they 
started it on 9/1,” and their actions prove that they are incorrigible 
evildoers, undeserving of any civilized treatment. This technique requires 
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the total dehumanization of the “evildoers,” the better to enable the 
jailers and torturers to commit their outrages. Even the most degraded 
and brutish torturers need this salve for their consciences, because they 
realize that if this squealing piece of meat they are defiling is actually 
human, then they themselves must be monsters for doing what they do. 
But since these evil monsters—who, one must constantly remind oneself, 
“started it on 9/1l”—are obviously something less than human, anything 
is permitted. The inevitable result of this refusal to acknowledge the 
reality of the victim as victim was Abu Ghraib, where the naked detainees 
were not victims, but simply masses of unfeeling meat that could be 
shaped and posed to satisfy the porn-addled imaginations of their 
tormenters. 

Right-wing elements in the U.S. media and political system have 
perfected the technique of “accusing the accuser.” The person, 
organization, or nation that questions any action is either gullible or 
biased. The accusers are either brainless dupes, or else they are active, 
malevolent terrorist sympathizers. They cannot be anything else, because 
to entertain such a possibility would force a confrontation with the idea 
that the accusers’ claims might actually have some legitimate merit. 
When John Ashcroft appeared before the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
December 2001, he brushed aside any concerns about the erosion of 
constitutional safeguards, proclaiming that critics who raised such 
concerns were “aiding the terrorists” and “giving ammunition to 
America’s enemies.” These critics were, in other words, traitors. 

The technique of “denial of responsibility,” so popular in more 
hierarchical societies, has not really achieved a lot of traction in the 
ruggedly individualistic mythos of America. While the government has 
made some pro forma declarations in this area—certain actions were the 
result of a few “bad apples” or were required by harsh necessity—the 
simple fact is that the American psyche wants to be proud of doing 
these things. Rather than denying responsibility, Americans instinctively 
seek to apply the technique of “justification,” proclaiming that, whatever 
is being done, there is nothing to fear because it is being done within 
the law, protected by the Constitution, and most importantly of all, 
“morally justified.” À l 

When all else fails, a nation can always fall back on one of the most 
reliable methods of denial: the “appeal to higher loyalties.” Cohen 
formulates the principle behind this technique succinctly: “your nation is 
exalted, extraordinary, and possessed of a higher wisdom and morality 
that permits—even demands—any means towards the higher good.” The 
fact that the United States perceives itself as the exceptional nation 
lends itself to an enthusiastic acceptance of this technique of denial. One 
need only remember its long-running love affair with “Manifest Destiny” 
to realize how much it will deny about its own behavior when pursuing 
its unique world-historical mission. But when the alarm is sounded—The 
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“Homeland in Danger!”—the United States embraces the idea of a higher 
loyalty with a fervor that is blatantly religious. One tries to pretend that 
_ people like Harriet Miers and Alberto Gonzales—who placed loyalty to 
“ their mission and their leader above their duty to the Constitution—are 
exceptions, aberrations, “bad apples.” In fact, millions of otherwise 
ordinary Americans have proven more than willing to put aside everything 
that makes them Americans in the name of these new, post-9/11 “higher 
loyalties.” 

After all this hard work—and make no mistake, self-deception on a 
national scale is very hard work indeed—what is it in aid of? What is to 
be accomplished? Nothing less than the normalization of criminality. 
Horrors and atrocities are to be ignored, or made to seem narmal-—even 
beneficial. Normalization is achieved when the citizens demonstrate their 
embrace of the national alibis in a number of ways. 

.Accommodation, committing the many small daily compromises and 
betrayals that allow one to accept the situation as “the new normal.” 

Routinization, rendering the horrors mundane and banal, thus draining 
them of their emotional content. 

Tolerance, understood in the same sense of the word that is used to 
describe an addict’s capacity for more and more of the drug without 
experiencing any noticeable effect. . f 

Collusion, the active participation by more and more of the population 
in the criminal activities. 

Cover-up, the active participation by more and more of the population 
in hiding the evidence and consequences of the criminal activities. 

The rhetoric of normalization is institutionalized and made public, 
both formally (through press briefings) and informally, through the 
constant background hum of precisely shaped news as well as the more 
strident rants emanating from hate radio. With these tools for 
propagandizing and educating, it is almost too easy to convince an entire 
society to be complicit in crimes and atrocities. 

The neighbor who looks the other way when an immigrant is harassed 
is culpable in the normalization of criminality. The lawyer who buries 
evidence because it would cause too much extra work and generate too 
much controversy is culpable in the normalization of criminality. The 
journalist who avoids writing certain stories, and the editor who avoids 
running such stories, are culpable in the normalization of criminality. 
And to the extent that they know but persuade themselves that they do 
not know, the people of the United States as a whole are culpable in the 
normalization of criminality. 

Denial, dehumanization, normalization: given these three, I could turn 
your maiden Aunt Estelle into an enthusiastic torturer and she would 
have no problem sleeping like a baby at night. 


Sartre tells us that we can never escape total responsibility for our 
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actions. Any alibi we manufacture is itself a choice that we make and 
thus endorse, and for which we must accept full responsibility. If we 
allow the present American reality to be denied, then we will surely 
allow it to be forgotten. The United States will—it must—try to forget 
Guantanamo, because to face up to everything that Guantanamo means 
would reveal to all Americans what they have become. Guantanamo is 
rapidly becoming not the repudiation but the product of the American 
soul, in the same way that the Holocaust was the product of the German 
soul and the tormenting of the Palestinians is the product of the souls of 
those who survived the Holocaust. To pretend otherwise is to make 
oneself complicit in ‘their bad faith. Í 
Those of us who still possess a rational conscience—and our numbers 
are dwindling, make no mistake—must bear witness so that the United 
States will never be able to look back on its past (our present) and 
pretend it was something other than what it was. We U.S. public 
intellectuals—if such a phrase can even be used unironically any more— 
must step up to our one remaining unambiguous duty: to testify plainly. 
We cannot allow the United States of America to deny Guantanamo, 
_ because to deny Guantanamo is to forget Guantanamo and then eventually 
to write Guantanamo out of U.S. history. As Cohen warns us, “the 
passivity of those who watch, know and close their eyes becomes a form 
of complicity.” So 
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"The Guerrilla in Colombia 

An Interview with Rodrigo Granda, Member of the FARC- 
EP International Commission 

RODRIGO GRANDA. interviewed by: JEAN BATOU 


Rodrigo Granda is a member of and the leading international 
spokesperson for the Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias de Colombia- 
Ejército del Pueblo, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia-People’s 
Army (FARC-EP). His name gained global prominence in December 2004 
when he was kidnapped in Venezuela and handed over to Colombian 
authorities by a number of Venezuelan National Guard soldiers seeking a 
‘reward placed on his head by the Colombian government. At the time of | 
his capture Granda was attending a meeting. of the Bolivarian Peoples 
Movements in Caracas. Granda’s kidnapping in Venezuela at the 
instigation of the Colombian government created an international dispute 
between Venezuela and Colombia. He was released in 2007 in response 
to pressures exerted on the Colombian government by French President 
Nicolas Sarkozy. 

The FARC-EP describes itself as a Marxist revolutionary people’s 
movement and has been in an armed conflict with the Colombian regime 
since 1964. It is the largest revolutionary force in the country (the other 
guerilla group is the smaller ELN or National Liberation Army). At any 
given time it controls much of the country, although the mainly rural 
regions under its control vary. In 1984 the FARC-EP agreed to a truce 
and formed an organized political wing called the Patriotic Union (UP), 
whicli was to engage in electoral politics. The UP received such 
widespread support that the Colombian ruling class panicked and 
unleashed its death squads, assassinating thousands of UP. members and 
drowning the truce in blood. 


Jean Batou directs the Institute of Economic and Social History at the University 
of Lausanne in Switzerland and teaches international history there. He has published 
numerous books and articles on uneven development and is most recently coeditor 
with S. Prezioso and A. J. Rapin of Tant pis si la lutte cruelle. Volontaires 
internationaux contre Franco (Paris: Syllepse, 2008). This interview was conducted 
on July 24, 2007, in Havana, Cuba and was originally published in French by the 
Swiss biweekly Solidarités, September 5, 2007, http://www.solidarites.ch. It was 
translated from the original Spanish by Ian Barnett of Parole Translations & Literary 
Agency. 
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Today Columbia is ruled by what has been called a “genocidal 
democracy” (see Javier Giraldo, Columbia: The Genocida] Democracy, 
Common Courage, 1996), “The richest 1 percent of the population i 
controls 45 percent of the wealth, while half of the farmland is held by 
thirty-seven large landholders.” The majority of the population subsists 
on less than 3 percent of the arable land, while 3 percent owns more 
than 70 percent of that land (James J. Brittain, “The FARC-EP in 
Colombia,” Monthly Review, September 2005). Columbia is the dominant 
source of cocaine in the world. Large parts of the country are dominated 
by drug lords with their paramilitary armies with which the government 
is closely associated. Columbian President Alvaro Uribe is himself linked 
to drug traffickers, including members of his own family. 

In the 1990s under the Clinton administration “Plan Colombia” was 
introduced whereby the United States provided massive military aid and 
direct “special operations” support to Colombia aimed at the FARC-EP, 
under the cover of an anti-narcotics operation. During the Bush 
administration, Washington replaced this with “Plan Patriota,” carried 
out in cooperation with Uribe’s government, under the rubric of which 
the United States has intensified its war on the FARC-EP as part of the 
so-called War on Terrorism. In 200]-02 the United States, followed by 
its allies in the European Union, officially designated the FARC-EP as a 
“terrorist” organization. However, the dominant reality in Colombia is 
state/paramilitary terrorism. As part of the stepped-up repressive 
campaign in the Bush/Uribe period the paramilitaries in league with the 
Columbian military forces committed atrocities such as burning children 
alive and using chainsaws on others while still alive (see James J. 
Brittain, “Run, ° Fight or Die in Colombia: The Paramilitaries Burned 
Wayuu Children Alive and Killed Others with Chainsaws,” Counterpunch, 
March 12-13, 2005, http://www.counterpunch.org/brittain03122005.html). 
Meanwhile, Bogotá and Washington continue to use chemical fumigants 
on large parts of the country, ostensibly aimed at coca eradication, but 
also as a form of chemical warfare. 

An issue of growing international concern has been the humanitarian 
exchange of prisoners/hostages taken by the two sides in the war. In 
June 2007, during negotiations on the release of twelve Colombian 
lawmakers held by the FARC-EP, a counterinsurgency attack on the 
FARC-EP encampment where these prisoners were being held was carried 
out and eleven of the lawmakers were killed in the crossfire. The FARC- 
EP was accused by Bogotá and Washington of having “murdered” the 
captives although evidence on the ground seemed to confirm the FARC- 
EP’s story that the death of the prisoners was unintended (see Inter 
Press Service News Agency, “Columbia: Pawns of War—The Hostage 
Crisis,” November 2, 2007, http://ipsnews.net/news.asp?idnews-39902). 

In fall 2007 Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez became increasingly 
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active in negotiations for the release of FARC-EP captives, bringing in a 
number of important international figures to support the effort, such as 
U.S. filmmaker Oliver Stone. This led eventually to the release in January 
2008 of two high-level prisoners held by FARC-EP. Chavez followed up 
his success in this regard with a demand that the FARC-EP (and also 
the smaller ELN) be designated as a “real army” with political objectives 
and not a “terrorist” organization; that it be accorded “belligerent status” 
in international law. This would then facilitate’ further releases of 
prisoners on both sides. His call was supported by the Venezuelan 
Assembly and Ecuador but rejected by the United States, the Colombian 
government, and the European Union. The according of belligerent status 
to the FARC-EP would mean that both the Colombian military and the 
FARC-EP would have to conform to the Geneva Conventions on warfare 
and the treatment of prisoners. It would also result in increased pressure 
for peace negotiations on both sides. Both Washington and Bogotá are 
therefore adamantly opposed to any such change in the international 
designation of the FARC-EP as a “terrorist” organization.—Ed. 


Jean Barou: The Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias de Colombia- 
Ejército del Pueblo, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia- 
People’s Army (FARC-EP) looks upon itself as a politico-military 
movement waging a social/insurrectional war against the Colombian 
state. As such, the FARC-EP takes prisoner police officers, soldiers, 
officials, and mercenaries. The FARC-EP has also decided to kidnap 
civilians representing the. Colombian state apparatus. In short, it also 
kidnaps civilians, the release of whom depends upon payment of a 
ransom. While no one can argue with an army taking its armed 
adversaries prisoner, how can the FARC-EP justify taking civilians 
captive? Does the FARC-EP not realize that such practices tend to isolate 
it from broad swathes of antigovernment public opinion in Colombia? 


Roprico Granpa: The FARC-EP is indeed a politico-military movement 
making use of the inalienable right to rebel against a state that practices 
paper democracy. What we are doing is responding to a war imposed on 
us from the highest echelons of power in Colombia. State terrorism has 
been wielded against us and our people as a method of extermination for 
decades. 

Of course, it is common knowledge, that war of this kind needs 
funding. This war was forced on us by Colombia’s rich, so they are the 
ones that have to finance the war they unleashed. That’s why the FARC- 
EP holds people for whom a monetary payment is collected, which is 
really a tax. This money is set aside to maintain the apparatus of the 
people’s war. 

As you may know, we talk about constructing a new power, a new 
state. If in Switzerland, France, or the United States someone ducks out 
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of their duty of paying taxes, then that person has to go to jail. The new 
state we are shaping has fixed the payment of a peace tax. That means 
that any individual or corporate body, and any foreign companies 
operating in Colombia and making profits of over a million dollars’a 
year, have to pay a peace tax equivalent to 10 percent of these profits. 
Debtors are told they have to enter into dialogue with those who manage 
the FARC-EP’s finances to pay this sum. If they fail to do so, of course, 
these people will be arrested and taken to prison until they pay and 
fulfill their obligations toward those of us who are shouldering the 
responsibility of the new state, constructed and led by the FARC-EP, 
acting as the People’s Army. 

Now, within the context of military operations some officers, 
noncommissioned officers, policemen, and soldiers do fall into the hands 
of the FARC-EP and some are currently being held as prisoners of war. 
Likewise, during our confrontations with the Colombian state some 
prisoners from our side have fallen into enemy hands and, following 
summary rigged trials, they are now serving extremely long sentences in 
‘different jails across the country. Unfortunately, this is par for the course 
during a war. At any rate, amid the extremely acute conflict taking place 
in Colombia it is possible that some detentions might not, on the 
whole, be looked upon by the population in a favorable light. But we 
believe that, by making Law 002 public, according to which certain 
economically powerful individuals and entities have to pay a peace tax, 
we have already given them warning and they also have the option to 
discuss and resolve their situation and to settle up within the time 
period set. If we can ensure this is complied with then the number of 
detentions will certainly tail off as a result. 

As for whether this divides us from the civil population...it may have 
some effect on that, but it probably is not crucial, because large sectors 
of the Colombian population are fully aware that, in general, the FARC- 
EP only arrests people whose economic situation is pretty comfortable. 
aude is no way this is about arresting people for the sake of arresting 
them. 

Prisoners of war are kept for the purposes of humanitarian trade-offs, 
which we are hoping to carry out very soon. Let’s not forget that in 
Colombia the public prosecutor’s office and the specialist judges impose 
heavy sentences on many guerrilla fighters (who are lucky enough not to 
have been killed during their capture), sentences that will keep them in 
prison practically for life, because justice in Colombia is class justice and 
is applied as such. And, obviously, those of us who make use of the 
inalienable right of rebellion are labeled “terrorists” or “kidnappers.” You 
should know that the sentences dished out to revolutionaries range 
between forty and eighty years. 

So you can see that this matter of the tax is a need determined by 
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the current war situation-affecting Colombia. We would like it if we did 
not have to detain anyone, no civilians or oligarchs, not to mention the 
military....But the confrontation, the daily reality in Colombia, means 
that this is how things happen—not the way we’d like them to. 


JB: The armed struggle is largely funded by the collection of the 
revolutionary tax on coca leaf cultivation and cocaine base production— 
and also, to some extent, on ransom payments from kidnappings. If a 
peace process is initiated, could the guerrilla movement stop using these 
sources of funding without jeopardizing its politico-organizational 
autonomy? In other words, are there not certain forces within your. 
movement that are attempting to defend the status quo for fear that 
demobilization might deprive the FARC-EP of these decisive sources of 
funding and that this might lead to its isolation? 


RG: The first thing that has to be said is that the FARC-EP has 
always been an autarkic movement, that is to say, it has always operated 
using its own means and has never depended, either in the past or at 
present, and will never depend, on any funding of a foreign nature. As 
the FARC-EP, we were able to develop a subsistence economy initially 
and then factors of production that have enabled us to keep the 
movement going. 

The FARC-EP existed long before either drug trafficking in Colombia 
developed or a logistical policy for the systematic detention of persons 
was implemented. These were by- products of the general situation in the 
country. 

.Over the years the FARC-EP has diversified its financing through all 
kinds of investments: in high finance at home and abroad, and in 
agricultural production, cattle raising, mining, transport, construction, 
and many other productive investments. 

Now, there is no doubt that the face of Colombia was transformed by 
the neoliberal policies imposed through terror that ruined the 
countryside forcing thousands of poor peasant families to survive by 
producing for this economy so as not to starve to death as a result of 
the devastation caused to their traditional crops of coffee, corn, banana, 
sorghum, cotton, and so on. 

The FARC-EP is chiefly a rural movement and we are in direct contact 
with that reality, but we have no authority to force people to abandon 
so-called illicit crops without giving them an alternative. 

At the talks in the Cagúan region (1999-2002) during the government 
of President Pastrana, the First International Public Audience on the 
replacement of so-called illicit crops and protection of the environment 
was held under the initiative of our guerrilla organization. The meeting 
was attended by the EU, Japan, Canada, the UN, and the International 
Group of Friends of the 1Peace Process in Colombia. The United States 
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was invited but did not take part. 

At these talks, the FARC-EP presented a viable project for eradicating 
coca leaf plantations in the municipality of Cartagena del Chaira in the 
Caquetá Department, of which there were around 8,000 hectares at that . 
time. 

We wanted the international community to commit to an alternative 
to repression and to promote social investment in the area so as to 
create an “experimental laboratory” there, in the search for ways to 
eradicate those crops, and then extend the experiment to other regions 
of Colombia and possibly the continent: Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. This 
. proposal is still valid. i 

At the same time, we believe that legalization of the drug will help 
to solve the problem. Economists such as [Milton] Friedman and 
reputable journals like the Economist acknowledge that this is the case. 
There is a reason for this: as it is a clandestine business, profitability 
due to capital turnover is staggering. It is currently estimated that there 
are $680 billion circulating in the world as a result of drug trafficking 
and there is no crime people would not commit to get their hands on 
such an enormous sum of money. 

First and foremost it is an economic problem, then a political, and of 
course, an ethical and moral one, but if the huge profits are eliminated, 
then the fundamental incentive, which is the return on investment, will 
be cancelled out and the states will be able to control the market. This 
would be something like what happened, allowing for differences, with 
the legalization of whisky...in the United States. 

What must be made clear, and we have demonstrated this to the 
national and international community, is that there is no way the FARC- 
EP is a drug trafficker, not by any stretch of the imagination. We are not 
involved in the production, transport, commercialization, or exportation 
of narcctics. On the contrary, the FARC-EP is willing to work with the 
international community and with the W.S. government itself to solve 
this serious problem plaguing the world. 

Our organization. has implemented the collection of a tax on coca 
paste buyers who have to enter the areas where these crops are grown 
and we operate. This payment is collected as a way of controlling the 
abuses committed against the peasant growers. Of course, we act as 
policemen. It is the Colombian state that must control this area, but, up 
until now, it has been incapable of doing so, in spite of the billions of 
dollars poured in by the U.S. government to put an end to this business. 

It is also important to bear in mind that the money provided by this 
tax is a tiny quantity in relation to the costs of the FARC-EP military 
apparatus. As for the arrests, it has to be said that this income also 


helps with the economic maintenance of the FARC-EP, but it is not the 
most crucial part. 
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The FARC-EP’s ultimate aim is not to “line the pockets” of its 
directive personnel, its hierarchy, or its combatants. For us money is a 
means, something that can help us attain the strategic political end of 
the FARC-EP, which is to take power in order to bring about political, 
economic, social, and ecological changes of all kinds that Colombia 
needs and is demanding. So, the financing is just a means to achieve 
these ends. Nobody in the FARC-EP aspires to become a millionaire. 
This is the big difference between us and the drug barons and 
eee who are seeking personal gain’and want to live “the high 
life.” - ‘ 
With respect to what you say about a possible demobilization, that is 
not in the FARC-EP’s immediate plans. I mean, there is not even any 
contact with Uribe’s government. In the hypothetical case that the war 
was stopped and other action embarked upon, the FARC-EP has its 
“plan B.” But we’re talking about hypotheses; the reality is quite different. 

However, the FARC-EP is not at war just for the sake of it. We have 
said that if the political environment changes and the conditions exist 
for engaging in open, legal politics without fear of reprisals or of being 
killed; if the door to real democracy is opened, then we could think 
about changing the form of military confrontation in response to whatever 
situation was instituted. It has fallen to the FARC-EP throughout the 
period of Uribe, and before, to act as the political opposition and the 
armed opposition to the regime because there has been no other way we 
could express our thinking. The Colombian bourgeoisie is a bloodthirsty, 
reactionary bourgeoisie that only understands the language of arms. If we 
had not responded to the aggression, they would already have branded 
us with red hot iron, and chained us up, like in the age of slavery. 


JB: The recent mass mobilizations against the violence and 
kidnappings have pointed the finger of blame at both the government 
and the insurgents. Don’t these mobilizations represent a setback for the 
left in that Alvaro Uribe has been able to use them to his advantage to 
divert public attention from his involvement in parapolitical scandals? 


RG: The mobilizations, as you yourself say, express a repudiation of 
violence and particularly official and paramilitary violence. The Colombian 
people are certainly showing signs of fatigue over the military-type 
confrontation, but what people wouldn’t after forty years of war imposed 
by the regime? a 

Alvaro Uribe tried to capitalize on a movement that incorporated 
popular sectors very close to the FARC-EP, and even members of our 
guerrilla organization. There, at these mobilizations, you could see the 
banners demanding a humanitarian exchange, in the search for dialogue 
toward a political solution to the social and armed conflict in Colombia. 
If you analyze the press releases, and radio and television reports, you 
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will find that Colombia’s most prestigious commentators criticized the 
government’s political opportunism. You have to. remember that there 
was even a public confrontation between the interior minister and one of 
the relatives of the eleven congressional representatives killed in the 
failed military rescue attempt ordered by the government on June 18 this 
year. And then the claim that President Uribe has capitalized on the 
mobilizations is untrue. On the contrary, in the latest opinion polls 
following those events Uribe’s image is shown to have been tarnished 
and his popularity is in “free fall” for the first time since he took office. 

As for the problem of parapolitics, this is something that has been 
denounced for over twenty years by the newspaper Voz, the organ of the 
Communist Party of Colombia, by the FARC-EP, and by democratic 
friends throughout the country. However the Colombian state has always 
ignored these denunciations. i 

A year and a half ago I had the opportunity to talk to the peace 
commissioner of Uribe’s government, Dr. Luis Carlos Restrepo, at the 
Cémbita high-security prison, where I was being held hostage. During 
our conversation, we touched on various topics and I was able to 
demonstrate to him that the policy of “democratic security” imposed by 
the president and the “Plan Colombia” had failed. He said to me, “Look, 
Sefior Granda, the Colombian state has certainly used unorthodox 
methods to fight you....” Those methods Restrepo was referring to are 
none other than parapolitics and paramilitarism: that was a project that 
was cold-bloodedly calculated for Colombia. It is an expression of 
fascism, through which mainly the financial monopolies, the industria] 
sector, and the landowners have benefited from all the economic 
restructuring resulting from globalization and privatizations in Colombia. 
The deals and profits these sectors have made are phenomenal. At the 
same time, what there is left to privatize in the country is at present 
minimal, which tells us that the most acute period of pushing forward 
the neoliberal project in Colombia is over to an extent, as there are no 
state companies of any size left to sell to the transnationals. 

That is why the state is now trying to dismantle all the killing 
mechanisms they created as a military support for their fascist project to 
impose neoliberalism and, in this sense, we could draw a comparison 
with General Pinochet’s Chile. Remember that it was right when the 
military coup took place in Chile in 1973 that they started to implement 
neoliberal policies for the continent. The military coup practically wiped 
out the popular resistance, the working class, the middle classes of the 
population, the peasantry, and imposed the social discipline of the 
monopolies: fascism in the service of neoliberalism that used terror in 
our America as a basis for implementing its economic project and its 
ideological politics. 

Now in Colombia the establishment has egg on its face: it is the 
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institutions, along with the men that constitute them, that are implicated 
in the crisis they have led the nation into. Colombia is a country with 
one of the highest corruption rates in the world. It was said that 
Colombian institutions were created as a protection from all forms of 
corruption. That is why, in order to implement its neoliberal policies, 
the establishment threw overboard any sense of ethics in politics and 
now it is paying the price for its “unholy alliance” with 
narcoparamilitarism created with the intention of eliminating the 
revolutionary left whatever the cost. That model and that fascist project 
for Colombia have failed them. When the tidal wave of denouncements 
comes, the president tries, obviously, to avoid any kind of public debate, 
and creates smokescreens: the reelection, the referendum, the Soccer 
World Cup, etc., aiming to distract Colombian public opinion. The 
scandals and the corruption prevailing in Colombia are of such 
magnitude that none of these publicity “shows” can manage to distract 
attention away from one fundamental aspect: the corruption imposed by 
the “mafia,” paramilitarism, and narcotrafficking (which are the same 
thing) for a government that is a government of “mafiosi” exercising 
narcodemocracy. 


JB: The ELN (National Liberation Army) recently decided to lay down 
its arms. To what extent does this weaken the armed struggle of the 
FARC-EP, given that from now on the Colombian state, the 
paramilitaries, and the United States will be able to concentrate all their 
efforts to fight it? 


RG: The question of whether at present the whole counterinsurgent 
struggle orchestrated by the Colombian government and the United 
States can be focused against the FARC-EP is relative. Practically from 
the outset of Plan Colombia, the FARC-EP has withstood these 
operations [of the Colombian military and the United States] alone. 
There is no doubt that the Colombian state has never fought 
paramilitarism militarily. While military operations in areas where ELN 
comrades are active have been minimal, so, to some extent, the 
responsibility of combatting the bulk of operations by the Colombian 
army and the “gringos” have fallen on our armed organization. You must 
remember that at present Colombia is the third largest recipient of U.S. 
military aid, after Israel and Egypt. During the first stage of Plan 
Colombia, the United States provided $7.5 billion aud the Colombian 
state imposed a war tax of 12 percent, which was increased this year by 
a further 8 percent. Even so, Plan Colombia and all subsequent operations 
have failed against the FARC-EP resistance and counteroffensive. 

So it’s highly debatable whether the enemy can defeat us even if it 
trains its entire arsenal on us. Our history has shown this ever since our 
birth in Marquetalia (1964). Remember that sixteen thousand troops were 
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moved into the region against the founding group of the FARC-EP made 
up of forty-eight peasants, two of them women. Besides, at that time, 
there was no other insurgent movement in the country either. The bulk 
of that offensive against the rural self-defense zones, known as 
“Operation LASO [Latin American Security Operation],” naturally hit the 
FARC~EP. 

We believe, in this new period, ‘that as far as military action by 
“gringo” troops, mercenaries, and the Colombian army are concerned, 
the limit has already been reached. What we’re talking about now is a 
- decline. It must be said that in high circles of the Colombian 
government and the corridors of the Pentagon there is talk of the 
complete failure of “Plan Colombia,” “Plan Patriot,” “Plan Colombia 
Consolidation,” and “Plan Victory” (2002-07). 

In other words, a military victory by the “gringos” and the Colombian 
state is impossible over an armed movement like ours that has been 
fighting for forty-three years and has extensive experience at the level of 
both its leadership and its combatants. It has to be said that this 
experience is almost unique in Latin America and the world. Just look at 
the fact that there’s currently no other great “plan” or “military 
operation’? in the western hemisphere that has the scope and detail of 
the one being performed in central and southern Colombia, and 

- throughout most of Colombia’s national territory. 

' We have truly had to fight a war alone. In the past de was the 
socialist camp, there was international solidarity, we had to “dance with 
the ugliest girl at the party,” as we say in Colombia. But we’ve shown 
we can confront and beat the enemy alone. For us, this is an obligation 
and it is our contribution of solidarity with the oppressed peoples of the 
world. The combination of all the forms of mass struggle is going to 
assure us victory in the near future. 

The Colombian state has no alternative other than to accept that it 
has been incapable of defeating the insurgency and that its fascist project, 
which uses state terror and the chainsaw as an offensive weapon, has 
failed. The only thing left for this state to do is to seek a rapprochement 
with the insurgency so that we can sit down and talk to find a 
negotiated political solution to this long social and armed conflict 
affecting Colombia. 

What you say about the ELN, well, that is the first I have heard 
about it....As far as I know the ELN has not laid down its arms. I 
cannot give an opinion on the ELN’s decisions. They. are a sovereign 
organization, a guerrilla organization that has been fighting for years 
and, to my knowledge, have not so far handed over a single weapon. 


JB: The FARC-EP was born from a peasant movement which continues 
to be its main social base. To what extent has the FARC-EP been able 
since then to implement a strategic reorientation in the light of extremely 
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rapid urbanization in Colombia? In other words, how does the FARC-EP 
address the pauperized urban masses suffering constant attacks from the 
paramilitaries and the repression exercised by the Colombian state? 


RG: I have been telling you that the FARC-EP is a politico-military 
organization, the struggle of the FARC-EP is not one of confrontation 
between apparatuses, i.e., between the military apparatus of the 
Colombian state and the FARC-EP’s military apparatus proper. 

In general, if we analyze the behavior of bourgeois states over time, 
we observe that they have various ways of applying what they call 
“representative démocracy” and that they combine practically all forms of 
struggle to exploit the people. The “gringos” call it the “carrot and stick 
approach,” which they practice in the following way: if they consider that 
the masses are meek, they can let them develop certain forms of 
restricted democracy for a time; if they consider that those masses are 
becoming radicalized, then’ they take troops into the streets and impose 
repression. But if they notice that those mass movements have already 
become radicalized, then they employ state terrorism, and wage genocide 
against their opponents and the extermination of the mass organizations. 
It is this terror at its most horrifying that was experienced by nearly all 
countries here in our America in the recent past: and still persists in 
Colombia. 

From this viewpoint, it is legitimate for the revolutionary movements 
of Colombia and the world to, employ every form of mass struggle to 
achieve the revolutionary changes that society needs at a given moment 
in its development. 

We have not declared armed struggle by decree, nor can it be declared 
by decree, or by the will of person or party X or Y. Armed struggle is 
born of the overriding need to defend class interests at a particular 
moment in time, when the bourgeoisie close every door of democracy 
and expression the masses may have. 

Unfortunately, Colombia’s history has shown what [’ve just said to be 
true: seeking national reconciliation in 1982, the FARC-EP entered into 
dialogue with then-president Belisario Bétancourt and the Uribe Accords 
were signed. As a corollary of these accords the broad movement called 
the Patriotic Union (UP) was founded. 

This movement erupted into national political life with enormous 
support among the inhabitants of town and country, the middle classes, 
students, etc. In other words, it was a movement that brought together 
very wide-ranging sectors. When the UP began to develop, the 
bourgeoisie panicked and commenced the planned systematic 
extermination—first of its leaders, then they massacred its members. 
This all ended in the most abhorrent political genocide ever seen in 
Latin America. The FARC-EP learned from this experiment, which was 
curtailed by state terrorism, and will not let history repeat itself. 
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We have been making an enormous effort with the creation and 
development of popular and political movements and organizations at the 
national level: 

We are making an enormous effort with the formation of the’ 
Clandestine Colombian Communist Party, which has to be clandestine 
because we have already had over five thousand members of the UP 
killed. 

We are also working on the formation of the Bolivarian Movement for 
the New Colombia, in which anyone can take part..This movement has 
no statutes, people- can get together in small groups to avoid enemy 
strikes, nobody must allude to their political militancy, and its forms of 
expression are clandestine. 

Through such forms of organization, we participate in ı the student 
movement, the workers’ movement, the peasant movement, the popular 
movement.,..but the FARC-EP is also setting up the Bolivarian Militias, 
which operate in the countryside, on the outskirts of big cities and 
within them. 

The FARC-EP believe that the revolution in Colombia must, in part, 
lead to urban insurrectional expressions, perhaps very much like those 
that took place in Nicaragua at the time (let’s remind ourselves of the 
battles in Managua, Masaya, Esteli, and León, to name a few), which 
were guetrilla-type actions combined with popular insurrection, and 
which together brought down the Somoza dictatorship. 

We are making a really big effort with regard to the union movement, 
the student movement, the urban middle classes, informal workers, the 
cooperative, and communal movement of family heads. In other words, 
we are trying to direct everything through simple forms of organization 
so as steadily to create from the inside-out a., politico-practical 
consciousness of the need for change in Colombia, all the more so when 
the disastrous consequences of neoliberal policies not only radicalize the 
urban and rural masses but also, paradoxically, bring them together and 
ally them in their struggle. _ 

In Colombia, the FARC-EP wishes to build a new government of 
national reconciliation and reconstruction, one that is broad and 
democratic, not exclusive in the slightest, in which all sectors of national 
political life can participate that are concerned about dragging Colombia 

“out of the abyss it finds itself in 'and establishing it as a ‘country that 
can face up to the challenges of the twenty-first century with a good 
deal of hope and optimism, putting us at the vanguard of the democratic 
and revolutionary nations of the world. 


JB: Which social urban movements does the FARC-EP believe require 
strategic development in this process? 


RG: In the cities we work fundamentally with the industrial workers 
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sector. We are also active in the cooperative movement, with 
neighborhood communal action committees, with associations from the 
informal economy, which have grown in number in recent years due. to 
neoliberal policies. In addition, we pay a lot of attention to the problems 
of women and young people in general. So we are represented in all 
those sectors. We are working conscientiously to give them an 
organizational character and steer them toward the political struggle. At 
the same time, this political work, with the experiences it provides of 
ways of fighting repression, nourishes our own political action. Although 
the FARC-EP was born essentially-as a peasant movement, and this base 
is maintained in its current make-up, it is also true that there are other 
sectors of Colombian society that are accompanying us in the struggle. 
There are middle classes and professional, technical, and upper-class 
sectors, as well as liberal professionals, clergy, and people from the 
world of popular culture and art in all its forms linked to the FARC-EP. 
This has been changing over recent years. We must emphasize the 
participation of women in our ranks, who now represent 43 percent of 
the guerrilla force. : 


JB: It is claimed that, in the regions under its control, the FARC-EP 
has not always shown itself to be capable of fully allowing the 
development of a civil society organized autonomously around the 
different interests it is made up of (cooperatives, unions, various 
associations, indigenous minorities, etc.). Doesn’t this situation reveal a 
rather authoritarian project for society based exclusively on the 
capabilities and competencies of a kind of party-state? 


RG: flaughing] I don’t know where you’re going with that question or 
where we have had control over any part of the national territory. That 
has not happened yet. We are not waging a war of positions in Colombia. 
We are a nomadic guerrilla force. When we are in certain areas for a 
time, we develop direct democracy as it has never been seen in any other 
type of organization promoted by the state or the oligarchic parties. As a 
matter of fact, I think that internally the FARC-EP is far more democratic 
than certain states and democracies; our maximum organ of leadership in 
the FARC-EP is the National Conference of Guerrilla Fighters, which 
meets every four years (or more, depending on the war situation). The 
leaders, without exception, are elected by the votes of all the guerrilla 
fighters. In other words, there are no appointments. It is by popular 
vote, by the votes of FARC-EP members, that democracy (and the 
question of hierarchies) is managed within the guerrilla movement. In 
conjunction with the communities. The most significant case was that of 
San Vicente del Caguan, in south central Colombia during the period of 
clarity and dialogue from 1999 to 2002. We were there for three years 
and worked with the communities on civic-military activities. Between 
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them, the civilian population and the “guerrillerada” built bridges, roads, 
schools, hospitals, local footpaths, and reclaimed certain rivers, creeks, 
and streams that were heavily polluted. In addition to this, the FARC- - 
EP laid down regulations regarding ecology issues (hunting, fishing, tree 
felling, and forestry, and protection for native trees), all with the 
participation of the tommunity. For example, for the construction of a 
highway, 100 or 200 community action committees from the entire region 
were brought together and there, by popular vote, it was decided who 
was going to work, in what way, and how much they would contribute 
economically and logistically. Then the sums were done and these were 
handed over to. the masses so they could work out for themselves how 
each of the contributions had been invested. This is open, participative 
democracy and true mass democracy such as Colombia has never seen 
before. That is our experience. 

There is no place for authoritarianism in the principles of the FARC- 
EP. The thing is we defend principles. And when it comes to principles 
we are unwavering. We have our own vision of what democracy should 
be. Democracy should be open and as direct as possible. In other words, 
mass democracy as a way of defining and discussing major problems. It’s 
very simple, if there are a hundred people in a community, why should 
ten of them decide for everyone? For us those hundred people have the 
power to make decisions. In Colombia they talk to us about 
representative democracy because there are elections, but in reality these 
crooks, all these bums who go to the Senate or the Chamber of 
Representatives, are not real representatives of the communities. They 
are mostly individuals who get there with the help of their wealth, 
through clientelism and by means of the threats they subject our people 
to. So, my dear journalist, it’s essential to be clear about what kind of 
democracy were talking about, what we the FARC-EP understand by 
democracy and what you in Europe understand by democracy. I consider 
the FARC-EP to be a democratic organization practicing democracy in 
the areas where it works. Our option is a direct democracy that is as 
broad and participative as possible. Democracy exercised by and for 
majorities. Not paper democracy. Not democracy for a privileged few. We 
do not like that type of “democracy” and we are not going to practice it. 
I was saying that in the FARC-EP we like to organize the masses into all 
kinds of collectives so that they can defend their own interests. That is 
the secret of the FARC-EP’s existence in the midst of so complicated a 
conflict as Colombia’s. 


JB: The FARC-EP is often criticized, even by leftist forces, for its 
internal use of “expedient” methods: as in the cases of deserters being 
executed, “demoralized” militants being sent on suicide missions, 
pregnant militants being forced to have abortions, and so on. There is nc 
doubt that the FARC-EP is involved in an extremely tough armec 
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struggle, but don’t such methods or practices strike at the individual 
rights of combatants or freedom of discussion at the heart of the 
guerrilla movement, thereby revealing an extremely vertical form of 
political organization in the purest Stalinist tradition? 


RG: Your question shows how little is known about the FARC-EP and 
how, perhaps subconsciously, you are echoing all the enemy propaganda 
(the oligarchic Colombian regime and its ally the United States). It is 
the enemy who has claimed we are vertical, that we solve all problems in 
the expedient way you refer to in your question. 

‘We use political methods to solve any type of problem within the 
FARC-EP. Initially new combatants attend a six-month training school 
where the materials studied are fundamentally the statutes, rules of 
command, and disciplinary regime. If applicants realize they. cannot, for 
physical or moral reasons, obey those rules, they can return home no 
problem, because until that point they know nothing and nobody other 
than the people with whom, clandestinely, they have taken the initial 
training course. Once that level has been passed, the person makes a 
commitment and joins the FARC-EP for life, in other words, until the 
triumph of the revolution and in the subsequent construction of the new 
society. 

We do not have obligatory military service or voluntary military 
service either. Admittance to the FARC-EP involves thorough 
development in political and military training, in terms of conscious 
training....Let’s not forget that anyone can use a weapon, but handling 
politics, the class struggle and social changes, in a society like ours, is 
much more complicated. This, which is what we are concerned with, 
calls for permanent long-term training. 

It is not true then that we use firing squads or executions without 
trial, for instance. We have no need to because our statutes contain 
many ways of penalizing any violation of the organization’s discipline. - 

Execution by firing squad is only envisaged for traitors or infiltrators 
who are consciously working for the enemy. That is the most serious 
measure taken in the FARC-EP. Other than that, any situation can be 
dealt with using criticism and self-criticism based on Marxist-Leninist 
principles, which are an integral part of our revolutionary concept. 

The other issue, reflected in your question’s content, is a defamatory 
campaign seeking to reduce the FARC-EP to an undisciplined movement, 
without a hierarchy and without recognized leaders. A military 
organization simply cannot survive in those conditions. There is a saying 
that goes “the discipline is complied with or the militia is washed up.” 

It would be absurd to think we could send people on missions who 
are demoralized, have psychological problems, or lack the sufficient 
politico-military qualifications. (In a war situation, who could possibly 
make such a miscalculation?) Quite the contrary, within the FARC-EP 
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participation in missions constitutes a recognition of good work, and is 
an incentive and an honor for combatants. The FARC-EP employs 
conscious participation, which is why, prior to action, the leaders make a 
detailed study of the qualities of the combatants who are to participate 
in each of the war activities or on special missions determined by the 
FARC-EP. | 

As for thé conditions of women in the guerrilla force, they are free. In 
other words, for the first time a left-wing organization and revolutionary 
movement has defined women as people who are absolutely free and 
enjoy full equality with men, taking on the same responsibilities and the 
same jobs, and having the same rights. Ever since the matriarchal era, 
it’s perhaps only now, in the guerrilla struggle, that women are beginning 
to play the part they lost in the past, which was the greatest defeat the 
female gender has suffered in the history of humanity. 

As for the issue of pregnancy in the FARC*EP, the female fighters 
know from the outset that in the war'situation they have to go through 
they cannot get pregnant. Within our organization, we do a lot of 
educational work on diffusion of information and prevention so that 
women are well informed about this matter and about how to avoid 
pregnancy and/or sexually transmitted diseases. © 

Sometimes, by mistake or by accident, there are cases of involuntary 
pregnancy. Taking into consideration the objective rules and living 
conditions in the midst of combat, they are generally interrupted at the 
request of the combatants themselves. In these cases the interruption is 
carried out in hygienic, sterile conditions, by qualified doctors with all 
the necessary measures taken to prevent any risk to their lives. 

The interruption of pregnancy has been legalized in many countries 
and is part of certain constitutions around the world, but we have 
always been accused of arbitrariness on this matter and we have been 
demonized. What is going on here? Double standards, that’s what. 

We want you to know that, for the FARC-EP, family values and the 
family unit are the basis for the conception of the new society we want 
to build. But we’re at a stage that doesn’t facilitate the development of 
this important aspect of life in any way. 

It is telling that, in spite of all the propaganda waged against our 
organization, the female presence in the ranks of the FARC-EP accounts 
for 40 percent of combatants at present. The FARC-EP’s women fighters 
are rea] Amazons on the battlefield, or as Simon Bolivar said, in reference 
to those brave Roman women warriors, they are real “Bellonas.” When 
they are away from the war situation, the behavior of our female 
comrades is very feminine. In combat, they are every bit as tough as the 
men. They teach us about honesty, dedication, sacrifice, fraternity, and 
heroism...we could hardly mistreat our female. comrades, they are a 
fundamental part of the struggle for the triumph of our revolution. 
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JB: Señor Granda, who was responsible for the deaths of the eleven 
congressional representatives detained by the FARC-EP? How is it 


_ possible that those eleven hostages were al] together in the same place? 


. Do you think it was a deliberate operation by the Colombian state to ` 


launch a vast political’ campaign against the FARC-EP guerrilla 
movement? ; 


RG: The FARC-EP had been warning public opinion at home and 
abroad that operations to rescue prisoners by force posed an exaggerated 
threat to the lives of the hostages it was holding. 

This is why the FARC-EP has pointed out that responsibility for the 
deaths of the eleven representatives from the Valle del Cauca on June 18, 
2007, lies mainly with those who gave the order and aided the rescue 
attempt by force—Uribe, first and foremost. 

To explain why they were together would be to indulge in speculation 
because on that date you remember I had just left prison in La Dorada. 

What has to be said about the deaths of the eleven congressmen is 


_ that it was undoubtedly a meticulously prepared plan, both politically 


and militarily, and also in terms of propaganda. 

Uribe’s government began its plan by talking about the possibility of 
releasing a number of FARC-EP prisoners for whom no one had made 
any request, because we had sought a bilateral humanitarian exchange of 
prisoners between the FARC-EP and the government. But then, Uribe 
took the completely unilateral decision to free some of the FARC-EP 
combatants. This, in my view, had to do with the preparations for action 
on a larger scale in the Colombian mountains. . 

That covertly planned action was none other than the rescue of the 
twelve congressional representatives by a special force of CIA agents, 
British and Israeli mercenaries, and Colombian army commandos. 

The intended blow was that, if this special force appeared to have 
successfully freed the twelve congressional representatives, Uribe would 
have kept in prison those he was supposedly attempting to free and 
embarked on a political campaign at home and abroad claiming that 
ransoms would henceforth be the most appropriate way to secure the 
release of those being held by the FARC-EP, thereby ruling out the 
feasibility of humanitarian exchange or any possibility of dialogue. 

The result of this and other similar events have led us to believe that 
Lima- or Entebbe-style rescue operations cannot be repeated in the 
Colombian rainforests. What is unequivocally required in Colombia is a 
humanitarian exchange between the government and the FARC-EP as a 
preamble to dialogue that might open the way to peace with social 
justice. Let us hope that many of your readers, the international 
community, and social, religious, humanist, and left-wing states, 
governments, peoples, parties, and organizations can contribute toward 
this search for a solution to the social and armed conflict taking place in 
Colombia. 
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The collapse by century’s end of-most of the post-revolutionary social 
experiments of the twentieth century put socialists nearly everywhere on 
the defensive. Today’s call for a “socialism for the twenty-first century” 
is an attempt to transcend this defensive posture and to engage fully 
with the most urgent problem of our time: the creation of a sustainable 
socialist order. In this respect, “Istvan Mészáros,” in the words of 
President Hugo Chavez of Venezuela, “is someone who lights up the 
road. He points to the core of the argument we must make in order to 
go beyond the defensive attitude in which the world’s peoples and 
revolutionary movements find themselves, and to take the offensive, 
throughout the world, in moving toward socialism” (quoted from back 
cover of Mészáros, O desafio e o fardo do tempo histórico [S40 Paulo: 
Boitempo Editorial, 2007]; English edition, The Challenge and Burden of 
Historical Time [forthcoming from Monthly Review Press, 2008]). 

The following article, “The Communal System and the Principle of 
Self-Critique,” by Mészáros is much more difficult to read than what we 
normally publish in MR. It is included here because we believe that the 
issue it addresses is vitally important to the future of socialism and 


hence‘to the future of the world. The very demanding nature of this’ 


article is mainly due to the inherent challenges of the problem it 
addresses. This has led Mészáros to reach out to unfamiliar concepts, 
building on hitherto neglected aspects of Marx’s thought. A brief 
introduction to his conceptual framework and vocabulary is therefore 
necessary. i 

For those influenced by the' Hegelian and Marxist critical traditions, 
the term “critique” has a specific meaning and should not be confused 
with mere “criticism.” To engage in critique is to uncover the essence 
underlying appearance, the historical conditions that make a particular 


IstvAN Mészáros is author of Socialism or Barbarism: From the ‘American Century’ 
to the Crossroads (Monthly Review Press, 2001), Beyond Capital: Toward a Theory of 
Transition (Monthly Review Press, 1995), and The Challenge and Burden of Historical 


Time: Socialism in the Twenty-First Century (forthcoming, Monthly Review Press, 
2008). 
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set of social ideas and arrangements seem necessary and rational. 
Critique is- most commonly exercised in relation to the historical past. 
For example, bourgeois society as a result of its own development is 
able to see the historical underpinnings and limitations of the feudal 
society that preceded it. It is normal for any given class society to 
suspend critique with respect to its own social formation. Instead it 
seeks to eternalize its own social relations. Hence, it is only to a limited 
extent (and only in its ascending phase) that a dominant class formation 
will engage in self-critique. 

This is particularly the case with capital as a social order, which 
operates on a post festum basis, where decisions on the reproduction of 
society are determined by the blind workings of the so-called market 
mechanism (capitals logic of commodity exchange) and all social 
decisions thus take place after the fact of for-profit economic 
determinations. This leaves no room for rational social decisions or 
planning, and no space for self-critique. 

For Mészáros, as for Marx, the regime of capital is an organic system 
in the sense that all of its components are reciprocal and reinforcing, 
tending to reproduce the dominant social relations as a whole. 
Capitalism thus operates by what Mészáros calls a kind of “unconscious 
consciousness” working behind the backs of individuals—Adam Smith’s 
famous “invisible hand.” It is reinforced at every point by a hierarchal 
division of labor. Under these circumstances, equality, democracy, and 
self-critique are at best mere mockeries of what they might be. As a 
particular social metabolic order the organic system of capitalism creates 
all sorts of vicious circles by which it reproduces its ‘exploitative 
relations. 

To make a communal system of production based on substantive 


- equality possible, and not to fall into the twin errors of “command 


socialism” and “market socialism”—both of which mean the effective 
restoration of the capital-labor relations characteristic of the regime of 
capital (if not capitalism per se)—it is necessary that socialism itself be 
constituted as an organic system or social metabolic order, whereby its 
productive relations and decision-making relations reinforce each other. 
A more collective organization of production makes possible, but also 
necessary—if a truly organic communal mode is to develop—the 
activation of the principle of self-critique, directed at the present, as a 
constitutive element in society. Genuine planning under conditions of 
substantive democracy cannot occur without the continual, active 
engagement of individuals in self-critique that involves non-stop learning 
from changing historical experience. As Marx wrote, proletarian 
revolutions “criticize themselves constantly, interrupt themselves 
continually in their course, come back to the apparently accomplished in 
order to begin it afresh, deride with unmerciful thoroughness the 
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inadequacies, weaknesses and paltriness of their first attempts....” Hence 
for Mészáros the activation of the principle of self-critique, just as much 
as the collective organization of production, is what distinguishes 
genuine socialism (the communal order of production) as an organic 
system.—Ed. 


The Necessity of Self-Critique 


The conscious adoption and successful maintenance of the orienting 
principle of self-critique is an absolutely fundamental requirement of the 
historically sustainable hegemonic alternative. to capital’s social metabolic 
order as an organic system. 

Since it cannot be allowed to conflict in any way with the necessarily 
open-ended historical determinations of labor’s alternative reproductive 
order—on the contrary, it must be a vital guarantee against all 
temptations to relapse into a self-complacent closure, and thereby into 
the reproduction of vitiating vested interests, corresponding to the 
traditional pattern of the past—the envisaged and knowingly pursued 
faithfulness to the theoretical as well as practical operative 
methodological principle of self-critiqne needs to be embraced as a 
permanent feature of the new, positively enduring, social formation. For 
precisely through the genuine and continuing exercise of that orienting 
principle it becomes possible to correct in good time the tendencies that 
might otherwise not only appear but, worse than that, also consolidate 
themselves in favor of the ossification of a given stage of the present, 
undermining thereby the prospects of a sustainable future. 

This is so because the flexible coordination and consensual 

‘integration of the necessarily varied but at first only locally/partially 
adopted measures and, as a result, potentially conflicting decisions, into 
a coherent whole is inconceivable without real self-critique. The kind of 
potential conflict we are here concerned with, due to the circumstance 
that some important measures and decisions are taken at first only 
locally/partially before they can be assessed on a comprehensive basis, 
must be in fact more unavoidable in the socialist modality of the societal 
reproduction process than ever before. This is because of its substantively 
democratic character based on the supersession of the vertical/hierarchical 
division of labor. For that reason a proper way of guarding—through 
consciously embraced self-critique by the people concerned—against the 
dangers that might result from such would-be conflicts is a matter of 
great importance. i 

The qualitatively different organic system of labor’s necessary 
hegemonic alternative to the established mode of social metabolic 
reproduction is unthinkable without the conscious espousal of self- 
critique as its vital orienting principle. At the same time, it is impossible 
to envisage the conscious adoption and operation of self-critique as an 
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enduring orienting principle without a certain type of societal 
reproduction which must successfully maintain itself as a veritable 
organic system without the danger of being derailed from its consistently 
_ open-ended historical course of development. For we are talking about a 
dialectical correlation between the qualitatively different type of organic 
system needed in the future and the necessary orienting principle of self- 
critique in conjunction with which that new type becomes feasible at all. 

Neither the qualitatively different new type of organic system, nor the 
orienting and operative principle of genuine self-critique can fully unfold 
and positively function without the other. However, this dialeetical 
reciprocity cannot be allowed to constitute a convenient circle, let alone 
a ready-made excuse for justifying the absence of both, by apologetically 
asserting on each side that without the full-scale availability of the other 
no progress can be made in the realization of the one in question, or vice 
versa. For, as we know, that is how an assumed convenient circle 
becomes an utterly vicious circle. In truth the dialectical correlation 
between the new organic system and the organ of self-critique defines 
itself precisely as the mutuality of helping each other even at a very early 
stage of their historical development, once the need for instituting labor’s 
hegemonic alternative arises from the profound structural crisis of 
capital’s increasingly destructive societal reproductive order. 

In view of the fact that the necessary alternative to capital’s—in our 
time—ubiquitously destructive organic system must be a qualitatively 
different but nonetheless organic system, only the communal mode of 
societal reproduction can truly qualify in this respect. In other words, 
only the communally organized system is capable of providing the overall 
framework for the continuing development of the multifaceted and 
substantively equitable constitutive parts of the socialist mode of 
integration of all creative individual and collective forces into a coherent 
whole as a historically viable organic system of social metabolic 
reproduction. And the success of this enterprise is feasible only if the 
envisaged integration into the new type of organic system is 
accomplished in such a way that the parts reciprocally support and 
enhance each other on a positively open-ended basis, in the spirit of 
conscious self-determination, providing thereby to the freely associated 
producers the scope needed for their self-realization as “rich social 
individuals” (in Marx’s words) through their fully sustainable form of 
social metabolic interaction among themselves and with nature. 

This is a seminal requirement of “the new historic form” as labor’s 
necessary hegemonic alternative to capital’s social metabolic order. 
Evidently, the principle of self-critique is integra] to the necessary spirit 
of conscious self-determination of the freely associated producers. But 
just as evidently, the self-determination of the social individuals deserves 
its name only if their application of the vital orienting principle of self- 
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critique is the result of a consciously chosen voluntary act. Any arbitrary 
attempt at imposing the ritual of self-critique on the people from above, 
as we know it from the Stalinist past, can amount to no more than the 
painful mockery of it, with far-reaching counter-productive consequences 
and reversals in actual historical development. 


Limited Self-Critique and the Capital System 


Since the communal system—in total contrast to capital’s unalterable, 
even if destructively blind, self-expansionary logic—cannot count on 
economic determinations which “work behind the back of the 
individuals,” its only feasible way of ordering its affairs, in accordance 
with the voluntary determinations of the freely associated individuals, is 
by fully activating the orienting and operative principle of self-critique at 
all levels. This means positively activating it in accordance with the 
particular individual concerns all the way to the highest and most 
complex decision-making processes of comprehensive societal interaction, 
with its unavoidable impact on nature. And the inevitability of that 
impact deeply implicates not simply the obvious time-determinations of 
the present but also the longest term historical dimension -of the 
qualitatively new communal organic system’s consciously designed mode 
of overall social metabolic control. 

_ We have to return later to the discussion of some of the contrasting 
determinations of the radically different communal system as the. only 
sustainable historical alternative to capital’s- increasingly destructive 
organic system. But first it is necessary to consider the possibilities and 
limitations of self-critique in general terms, and not in relation to its 
considerably modified potentialities for coneribucing to the operation of 
the communal system. 

It goes without saying that self-critique is (or at least ought-to-be)” 
an integral part of the particular intellectuals’ activity. When we think of 
‘some great intellectual achievements, irrespective of the social setting 
with which they are associated—like the Hegelian philosophical 
synthesis, for instance—the creative contribution of self-critique is clear 
enough, at times even explicitly stated. 

However, the limitations are also clearly in evidence when we 
consider the negative impact of problematical social determinations even 
in the case of such monumental philosophical undertaking as the Hegelian 
synthesis. But this should be by no means surprising: For there are some 
historical situations and associated social constraints when even a great 
thinker finds it impossible “to jump over Rhodes,” in Hegel’s own 
words: The French Revolution and the ascending phase of the capital 
system’s historical development offered a positive scope for the Hegelian 
achievement. However, the insuperable exploitative dimension of the 
capital system’s innermost determinations became increasingly more 
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dominant as time went by, asserting itself with grave implications for 
the future in the bourgeois order’s descending phase of development 
Hence, the uncritical acceptance of the systems contradictions and the 
defense of its ultimately explosive structural antagonisms became more 
evident, bringing with it in the Hegelian philosophy a speculatively- 
articulated conservative reconciliation. 

Accordingly, Marx rightly characterized the social limitation 
intervening against the self-critical—and in its own way also critical— 
intent of this great philosopher by underlining that “Hegel’s standpoint 
is that of modern political economy.” The acceptance of such a 
standpoint brings with it, of course, far-reaching consequences. For in 
its spirit the unavoidable reconciliatory presuppositions and complicated 
practical imperatives of capital’s political economy enter the picture, even 
if they are transubstantiated by Hegel with great consistency. This deeply 
affects in a speculative way the general character of an earlier quite 
inconceivable synthesis of philosophy based on the French Revoluton. We 
can find many instances of this reconciliatory approach presented by 
Hegel in the name of the “World Spirit” from the vantage point of. 
capital’s political economy. But, inevitably, such limitations 
corresponding to capital’s vantage point enter the picture and undermine 
the critical intent—not only of the Hegelian system but also of the work 
of the other major thinkers who conceptualize the world from the 
standpoint of capital’s political economy, including a giant of the Scottish 
Enlightenment movement, Adam Smith. The result of such limitations is 
to more or less consciously internalize the system’s most problematical 
practical presuppositions and objective imperatives, articulating in that 
way the position which embodies the fundamental socioeconomic 
interests, as well as the central values, of a societal reproductive order 
with which they identify themselves. This is what sets the ultimate 
limits even to their best intentioned self-critique. 

This failure of self-critque is not simply fatalistically determined by 
the class positions of the thinkers concerned. There are many intellectual 
and political figures, including some outstanding ones, who have 
successfully broken their ties with their class and have ‘produced their 
radical strategic systems, with powerful revolutionary practical 
implications and corresponding social movements, in irreconcilable 
contradiction to the fundamental interests of the class into which they 
have been born and in relation to which they had to define their position 
in the course of their upbringing. It is enough to recall the names of 
Marx and Engels in this respect. 

Of course it is true that in periods of major social turmoil and great 
upheavals the personal motivation of many individuals for reexamining in 
a radical way their own class belonging—together with the role which 
their privileged class happens to play under the given historical 
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circumstances—and doing so to the point of committing themselves to a 
struggle for the rest of their life against the repressive functions: of the 
class in which they have been brought up, is considerably greater than 
under normal circumstances. The opposite is also true, in the sense that 
periods of conservative political and economic success in society at 
large—with a small c, sustaining even the so-called neoliberal phase of 
deeply reactionary developments in the last three decades’ of twentieth- 
century history, for instance—tend to coincide with wholesale intellectual 
reversals and with the acceptance of rather absurd pseudo-theoretical 
fashions. And the latter follow at humiliatingly short intervals one 
another in a vain search of the people concerned for ephemerally self- 
serving irrational evasion. 

The truth of the matter is, though, that such conjunctural events and 
correlations cannot settle the fundamental historical issues. Not even 
when we have in mind some of the outstanding representatives of 
political economy and philosophy who in their time identified themselves 
with capital’s vantage point, like Adam Smith and Hegel. For the limits 
of a thinker’s ability to assume a real critical stance, on the basis of his 
or her readiness to exercise the required self-critique in the process, is 
ultimately decided by the overall historical configuration of the 
interacting social forces. They necessarily involve all dimensions of 
development, including the elementary conditions of humanity’s survival 
on this planet in the midst of the established order’s deepening 
structural crisis and. the concomitant destruction of nature. 

With regard to this correlation it was by no means accidental that 
capital’s ascending phase of development—to some extent favoring the 
adoption of a critical stance, even if a limited and selective one—resulted 
in the great achievements of classical political economy. By contrast the 
same capital system’s descending phase had brought with it the painful 
theoretical impoverishment and the crass social apologetics of vulgar 
economy, which confined itself “to systematizing in a pedantic way, and 
proclaiming for everlasting truths, the trite ideas held by the self- 
complacent bourgeoisie with regard to their.own world, to them the best 
of all possible worlds,” as sharply criticized by Marx.? Thus, 
disconcerting and potentially tragic as it happens to be, in the course of 
the capital system’s historical unfolding even the limited scope for self- 
critique characteristic of the earlier phase had to leave its space for the 
ideology of the systems “eternalization” and for the authoritarian 
practical imposition of the most retrograde policies over all actively 


dissenting forces, no matter how dangerous for humankind the 
consequences. 


From Limited Self-Critique to Apologetics 
The original scope for self-critique at the ascending phase of the 
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capital systems historical unfolding was quite important, despite its 
obvious class limitations. The relevance of this connection is far from 
negligible because in terms of the requirements of scientific advancement 
in general—without which the achievements of classical political economy 
would be unthinkable—an element of self-critique is a necessary 
condition for a critical understanding of the overall subject of enquiry. 

This is why Marx puts into relief the analogy between the critical 
element in the historical development of Christianity and a somewhat 
better understanding by-the bourgeoisie of its reproductive order when it 
assumed a less mythologizing attitude towards its own mode of 
production. We can see this connection stressed in an important passage 
of Marx’s Grundrisse in which he links the general theoretical point— 
concerning the principal economic categories of a more advanced 
historical stage of societal reproduction—and the necessary but usually 
neglected. qualifications of that general theoretical point for the proper 
conceptualization of capital’s socioeconomic order itself, as the most 
advanced form. This is how he puts it: . 


The bourgeois economy supplies the key to the ancient, etc. But 
not at all in the manner of those economists who smudge over all 
historical differences and see bourgeois relations in all forms of 
society. One can understand tribute, tithe, etc, if one is 
acquainted with ground rent. But one must not identify them. 
Further, since bourgeois society is itself only a contradictory form 
of development, relations derived from earlier forms will often be 
found within it only in an entirely stunted form, or even 
travestied. For example, communal property. Although it is true, 
therefore, that the categories of bourgeois economics possess a 
truth for all other forms of society, this is to be taken only with a 
grain of salt. They can contain them in a developed, or stunted, or 
caricatured form, etc., but always with an essential difference. The 
so-called historical pre-sentation of development is founded, as a 
rule, on the fact that the latest form regards the previous ones as 
steps leading up to itself, and, since it is only rarely and only 
under quite specific conditions able to criticize itself—leaving 
aside, of course, the historical periods which appear to themselves 
as times of decadence—it always conceives them one-sidedly. The 
Christian religion was able to be of assistance in reaching an 
objective understanding of earlier mythologies only when its own 
self-criticism had been accomplished to a certain degree, so to 
speak dynamei [potentially]. Likewise, bourgeois economics arrived 
at an understanding of feudal, ancient, oriental economics only 
after the self-criticism of bourgeois society had begun. In so far as 
the bourgeois economy did not mythologically identify itself 
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altogether with the past, its critique of the previous economies, 
notably of feudalism, with which it was still engaged in direct 
struggle, resembled the critique which Christianity levelled against 
paganism, or also that of Protestantism against Catholicism? 


The “anatomy of civil society” was produced by classical political 
economy on this basis, once the earlier mythologizing vision of the 
emerging bourgeois order became pointless in the aftermath of the 
victory over feudalism. This was a historical phase of boundless 
optimism in the new conceptions, incorporating the hopeful anticipations 
as well as the illusions of the Enlighteriment movement in Europe. As ` 
one of Adam Smith’s Scottish Enlightenment comrades, Henry Home 
wrote with great optimism and enthusiasm: “Reason, resuming her 
sovereign authority, will banish [persecution] altogether...Within the - 
next century it will be thought strange, that persecution should have 
prevailed among social beings. It will perhaps even be doubted, whether 
it ever was seriously put into practice.”* And he was equally enthusiastic 
about the potentialities of the new work ethos, in contrast to the 
idleness of the former ruling personnel, insisting that “Activity is 
essential to a social being: to a selfish being it is of no use, after 
procuring the means of living. A selfish man, who by his opulence has all 
the luxuries of life at command, and dependents without number, has no 
occasion for activity.” 

The self-confidence of the new approach, which produced real 
scientific achievements in understanding the production of wealth, fully 
corresponded to capital’s from that historic phase onwards irresistible 
vantage point.® There seemed to be no need for further self-critique in 
other than secondary or marginal detail. The power of capital successfully 
asserted itself in all domains—to the point that additional exercises in 
self-critique were suspended. Not even the once troublesome political 
dimension could exercise any significant resistance to its advancement. 
On the contrary, the state itself had progressively become an integral 
part of the capital system’s overall determinations, under the primacy of 
the material reproduction process. In this way everything had been 
subsumed and consolidated under the rule of capital as the most 
powerful self-expansionary organic system, notwithstanding its inherent 
but unacknowledged antagonisms. And given its unchallenged systemic 
dominance in actuality, it seemed obvious to all those who 
conceptualized the world from capital’s vantage point that their organic 
system constituted the one and only natural system. This is why Adam 
Smith could sum it all up by saying that capital embodied “the natural 
system of perfect liberty and justice.” 


Self-Critique and the Two Opposing Organic Systems 


The communal organic system, as the only historically feasible 
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hegemonic alternative to capital’s social metabolic order, cannot afford 
the luxury of the once boundless self-confidence and self-complacency of 
- its predecessor. For it cannot even begin to assert and sustain itself, 
from the moment of its attempted self-constitution, without the 
conscious adoption of self-critique appropriate to the ongoing (and 
necessarily changing) conditions of development. 

The self-constituting communal system cannot count on economic 
determinations which “work behind the back of the individuals”: the 
obvious mode of operation of capital’s social metabolic order throughout 
its history. This kind ef economic determination is well in tune with the 
unconscious character of the specific parts of capital’s reproduction 
process—inherent in the plurality of relatively autonomous and self- 
assertively expansionary capitals—and fulfils a paradoxical corrective 
function in the system. For the individual capitalists can pursue up to a 
point their own design, in expectation of successfully achieving their 
particular interests, but they cannot do that against the fundamental 
systemic determinations of their shared mode of production. The 
fundamental systemic determinations .and objective practical 
imperatives—which must work behind the back of the individual 
capitalists—forcefully impose themselves over against the particular - 
excessively self-seeking decisions. For beyond a certain point the self- ` 
seeking decisions would tend to undermine the overall viability of the 
system itself as the historically dominant organic system, in view of the 
insuperably centrifugal tendency of unconscious (unalterably self-oriented) 
individual capitalist consciousness. 

Moreover, the unconscious consciousness in question is simultaneously 
also the manifestation of incurably adversarial/conflictual interests and 
corresponding strategies. The pursuit of such interests necessarily 
intensifies the unconscious character of the whole process. For they 
render to the particular capitalists the possibility of anticipating the 
adversary’s design and his or her responses to one’s own moves—by 
each reciprocally attempting to outwit the other as competitors through 
firmly established (and even legally sanctified) concealment—making the 
whole societal process that much more opaque. This is one of the 
significant reasons why the adversariality itself is structurally 
insuperable. Still, thanks to the earlier mentioned paradoxical corrective 
function of the fundamental systemic imperatives which assert themselves 
behind the back of the individual, the centrifugal tendency of 
particularistic pursuits is not allowed to get completely out of hand, 
since that would endanger the survival of the system as a whole. 

Naturally, the insuperable adversariality inherent in the capital system 
is not confined to the confrontation and potential collision of particular 
capitalist interests. If it was only for that, some significant improvements 
would be feasible, as they are indeed often postulated in the form of 
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ideological rationalizations of imaginary remedies: from the constantly 
propagandized fiction of “people’s capitalism” to the projection of “all- 
embracing capitalist planning” and to John Kenneth Galbraith’s 
universally reconciliatory “techno-structure.” 

However, underneath the adversariality of particular capitalist 
interests—indeed directly affecting also the unfolding of the individual 
capitalist confrontations—we find the structurally ineliminable 
fundamental antagonism between capital and labor as the rival bearers of 
the hegemonic alternative modes of controlling the overall social 
metabolic process. Capital can carry on its hegemonic mode of control. 
only on condition—and only so long as—it is capable of preserving and 
enforcing the deep-seated structural antagonism which constitutes the. 
necessary material and ideological presupposition of its social 
reproductive order. And labor, on the contrary, can advance its genuine 
alternative only if it succeeds in instituting a qualitatively different mode 
of societal reproduction—the communal organic system—through 
historically overcoming antagonistic adversariality altogether, and thereby 
consigning on a permanent basis to the past the structurally secured 
hierarchical domination of the overwhelming majority of human beings by 
a tiny minority, as inherited from the capital system. 

The institution and successful operation of such a hegemonic 
alternative is, of course, inconceivable without the conscious control of 
their life-activity by the freely associated social individuals. In this regard 
the individual and the social dimensions of our problem are inextricably 
intertwined. 

It is self-evident that there can be no question of a conscious societal 
control of the necessary decision-making processes unless the particular 
individuals themselves—who are expected to introduce, and ‘in a. 
responsible way to carry out, the decisions involved—fully identify 
themselves with the pursued objectives. But that circumstance does not 
make the issue itself a purely, or even a predominantly, personal matter. 
The individual and the social constituents of genuine socialist 
consciousness would be altogether failing in their much needed role 
unless they could positively enhance one another. For the real personal 
involvement of the particular individuals in the realization of the chosen 
objectives and strategies is conceivable only if the general social 
conditions themselves actively favor the process, instead of tending in 
the opposite direction, which would allow some form of adversariality to 
creep in and undermine the articulation of comprehensively cohesive 
social consciousness. 

This is why only a certain type of social metabolic order— 
emphatically: the communal organic system—could qualify as truly 
compatible with the production and the continuing positive enhancement 
of the required individual and social consciousness. For the institution 
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and self-determined consolidation of that type of reproductive system is 
the only feasible way to overcome adversariality altogether, providing 
thereby full scope for the cooperative realization of their freely adopted 
conscious decisions by the individuals. 

The meaning of “cooperative,” in the full sense of the term—which is 
absolutely essential for sustainable socialist action—implies the ability as 
well as the determination of the social individuals not only to dedicate 
themselves to the implementation of determinate tasks but also 
autonomously to modify their actions in the light of the jointly evaluated 
consequences, This mode. of self-corrective action could not be more - 

‘different from the known varieties of being overruled by a separate 
hierarchical authority, imposed upon them from above, or by the blind 
impact and unwanted consequences of their “unconscious consciousness” 
—ie. the “invisible hand” of the capital system. Such unwanted 
consequences inevitably arise in the social metabolic order in which 
economic laws and determinations work behind the back of the 
individuals, in the interest of the capital system’s survival, even if they 
directly imperil the survival of humanity. 

Thus consciousness and self-critique are inseparable from one another 
as the orienting and operative principles of decision making and action 
in the communal organic system. This is easily understandable. For 
proper self-consciousness, individuals must incorporate their positively 
disposed awareness of the real and potential impacts of their decisions 
and actions on their fellow human beings, which is inconceivable without 
freely undertaken self-critique. At the same time, the conscious guard in 
the communal type of societal interaction process as a whole against the 
establishment and consolidation of self-perpetuating vested interests, 
which would inevitably reproduce adversariality of one kind or another, 
and the positive way of preventing the formation of such vested interests 
through the cooperative promotion and maintenance of substantive 
equality, constitute the necessary condition for the conscious and 
positively inclined self-critical awareness of the social individuals in 
their interactions among themselves. 

Moreover, there is also a dimension of this problem which transcends 
the direct experience of the particular individuals both in time and in 
space. For, obviously, they have a limited life-span, compared to 
humanity’s historically unfolding overall development. And while the 
individuals are, of course, constitutive parts of the actually given stage 
of humanity’s advancement, they are at the same time active members of 
a particular community, with its own specific history and diverse 
problems from which significantly different tasks may arise for them to 
fulfill. The problem of the contradiction between the time-spans of 
individuals and of the community is especially acute at a relatively early 
stage in the development of the communal system in question, when the 
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need for overcoming the major inequalities inherited from the past 
represents a much more difficult problem. Also with regard to the 
general time scale of development, there are some consequences of earlier 
determined forms of action which can be—and have to be—modified on 
a longer time-scale, well beyond the life-span of the generation which 
was responsible for consciously adopting under the once prevailing 
circumstances the original decisions. 

However, these considerations do not undermine the vital importance 
of the orienting and operative principles of conscious decision making— 
and the appropriate self-critique closely associated with it—by the 
individuals in their social metabolic interchange with nature and among 
themselves. They only underline the need for real solidarity extending 
over the most diverse communities and across the succeeding 
generations. Besides, learning from the lessons of the past cannot cease 
to be relevant because of the adoption of the principles of conscious self- 
critical action. On the contrary, it can really come into its own only 
under circumstances when the perversely derailing adversariality of vested 
interests is no longer dominating societal interchange itself. It is 
notorious how often tragic historical events and circumstances reappear 
and cause further devastation, due to the refusal of the interested parties 
to face up to the challenge of critically reassessing them, including their 
own role in allowing such developments to prevail in the first place. The 
implosion of the Soviet-type system was one of the most tragic historical 
experiences of the twentieth century for the socialist movement. It would 


be even more tragic if we could not draw the appropriate lessons from 
it. l 


Self-Critique and Socialist Transition 


The constitution of the communal system, through the conscious 
adoption and continued enhancement of self-critique, is undoubtedly a 
most difficult learning process. Marx anticipated the importance of such 
self-critique in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte by saying 
that proletarian revolutions 


criticize themselves constantly, interrupt themselves continually in 
their own course, come back to the apparently accomplished in 
order to begin it afresh, deride with unmerciful thoroughness the 
inadequacies, weaknesses and paltrinesses of their first attempts, 
seem to throw down their adversary only in order that he may 
draw new strength from the earth and rise again, more gigantic, 
before them, and they recoil again and again from the indefinite 
prodigiousness of their own aims, until a situation has been 
created which makes all turning back impossible, and the 
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conditions themselves cry out: 


Hic Rhodus, hic salta! 
Here is Rhodes, leap here!® 

In this sense, learning from historical experience is an important part 
of the process of self-critique. Especially when we are concerned with 
actual historical developments associated with socialist claims, as made 
by the Soviet system. Understandably, Marx was no contemporary to 
them and therefore could in no way take into account the historical 
specificities under which the bewildering postrevolutionary developments 
unfolded under Stalin in the name of “socialism in one country,” and in 
the end have brought about the implosion of the Soviet-type 
postcapitalist capital system. Nevertheless the way in which Marx 
characterized capital’s fully developed order as an organic system, 
because its constituents reciprocally sustain one another—and thus 
calling for change far exceeding its juridical relations while maintaining 
in many respects more pr less intact the capital relation, including its 
new form of self-assertive personifications—helps to throw light on what 
went wrong and offers important indications of ne-cessary self-critique 
for the future. Likewise Gorbachev’s grotesquely uncritical conception of 
“market socialism” could offer only fantasy remedy to the system and 
was right from the beginning doomed to failure, paving the-road to 
capitalist restoration. 

The issue resembling the uncritical projection of “market socialism” 
surfaced much earlier and, understandably, it is visible again in China.’ 
In fact, the fantasy of market socialism appeared already in Marx’s 
lifetime, even if then it was not called by that name. Marx made it 
absolutely clear what he thought of it when he stressed in the Grundrisse 
that “the idea held by some socialists that we need capital but not the 


‘capitalists is altogether wrong. It is posited within the concept of capital 


that the objective conditions of labor—and these are its own product— 
take on a personality toward it.”!® And he added in another passage in 
the same work that “capital in its being-for-itself is the capitalist. Of 
course, socialists sometimes say, we need capital, but not the capitalist. 
Then capital appears as a pure thing, not as a relation of production 
which, reflected in itself, is precisely the capitalist. I may well separate 
capital from a given individual capitalist, and it can be transferred to 
another. But, in losing capital, he loses the quality of being a capitalist. 
Thus capital is indeed separable from an individual capitalist, but not 
from the capitalist who, as such, controls the worker.”! 

It is a similarly mystifying and self-disarming conception when the 
relationship of capital and labor is described, in the most superficial 
way, as one between buyers and sellers, hypostatizing thereby a fictitious 
equality in place of the actually existing structurally secured and 
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safeguarded domination and subordination. The total absence of 
critical—and_self-critical—assessment of this relationship had a great 
deal to do with Gorbachev and others adopting the absurd strategy of 
market socialism, bringing with it necessary failure. For in reality the 
relationship we are talking about is not at all a genuine market relation, 
like that between particular capitalist enterprises exchanging their 
products, but only its deceptive semblance, the imposition of a deceptive 
“invisible hand.” For the innermost substantive determination of the 
fundamental interchange between capital and labor is an actual 
relationship of power under the supremacy of capital. The real 
substance—as the firmly established actual presupposition of the 
relationship in question in the sphere of production—is deeply hidden 
beneath the deceptive semblance of the pseudo-equitative transactions in 
the sphere of circulation. As Marx had made it amply clear: “It is not-a 
mere buyer and a mere seller who face each other, it is a capitalist and a 
worker, it is a capitalist and a worker, who face each other in the sphere 
of circulation, on the market, as buyer and seller. The relation as 
capitalist and worker i is the presupposition for their relation as buyer and 
seller.”!? 

Thus, from the strategically derailing and self-disarming conceptions 
of this kind the overall framework of sustainable social transformation— 
the socialist vision of a necessary historical alternative to capital’s 
organic system—is totally missing. Its place is taken by an eclectic 
mixture of voluntaristic tactical political projections (misconceived as 
proper strategic measures) and some elements of capital’s established 
material order. Like the wishful adoption of the so-called market 
mechanism, which is no simple mechanism at all but an integral 
constitutent of capital’s organic system, its very nature is quite 
incompatible with the envisaged change. And since the necessary 
strategic orienting framework of the communal organic system is nowhere 
even hinted at in such conceptions, there can be no room at all in them 
for conscious self-critique. the elementary condition of success of the 
socialist enterprise. No one should be surprised, therefore, by the 
restoration of capitalism. 


Contradictions of the Post Festum System of Control 


One of the overwhelmingly important reasons why only the communal 
organic system can meet the challenge of adopting as its normal and 
indefinitely sustainable mode of operation the orienting principle of 
conscious self-critique concerns the insuperable post festum character of 
capital’s organic system of social metabolic control. 

This is so even if only some of the defining characteristics of the old 
system are retained among the guiding principles of postrevolutionary 
developments, for whatever reason. It is, of course, well understandable 
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that some tempting constraints and responses are bound to arise on the 
basis of capitalist enmity, due to the well-known encirclement of a 
country which attempts to break its former links with the global capital 
system. However, they cannot provide an excuse, as it was done in 
Stalin’s Russia, for incorporating disruptive and alienating characteristics 
of the once prevailing mode of management—like the control of the 
productive enterprises strictly from above, as inherited from the capitalist 
“authoritarianism of the workshop”—into the new system. For in 
capital’s organic system that characteristic itself is an integral part of 
some overall systemic determinations, and therefore cannot be—and 
indeed they are not—sustained in isolation. In the case of its capitalist 
version, the authoritarianism of the workshop is inseparable from, and is 
also greatly strengthened and enforced by, the tyranny of the market. 

_ If, therefore, the management of the “socialist enterprise from above” 
(a veritable contradiction in terms) fails to produce the voluntaristically 
projected positive results, as it is bound to do, ever repeated calls for 
legitimating its twin brother are bound to surface. That is, calls for the 
establishment of the “socialist market economy” (another incorrigible 
contradiction in terms), with its own kind of uncontrollable tyranny on 
top of those now happily embraced through the postrevolutionary 
society’s renewed links with the global capitalist market. As indeed they 
actually did. 

It is a rather uncomfortable truth in this respect that the tendency to- 
capitalist restoration in the Soviet Union did not start with Gorbachev. 
He only consummated it in its final variety. And it did not even start 
with Khrushchev, several decades earlier. Khrushchev only gave it a more 
pronounced form of practice, with its corresponding ideological 
legitimation. In fact the long drawn out tendency for capitalist 
restoration was started by none other than Stalin himself, as I have 
discussed and documented in considerable detail in Beyond Capital? 
That fateful road, with its ultimately uncontrollable implications, was 
embarked upon more than half a century ago, when the earlier state of 
emergency, linked to the Second World War and to the most urgent 
tasks of postwar reconstruction, outlived its usefulness and had to be 
abandoned. 

With regard to the issue of the necessary conscious self-critique for 
sustainable socialist development, as discussed above in relation to the 
individuals and their social strategies, the fact is that even partially 
retaining the inherited determinations of the past carries with it great 
difficulties for the future. This can be highlighted with the problem that 
the incorrigibly post festum character of such determinations represent a 
fundamental challenge for socialist transformation. This is a challenge 
that cannot be avoided, sidestepped, or postponed, but must be directly 
confronted right from the beginning. 
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For Marx “the social character of production is posited only post 
festum” in the form of exchange values under the capital system. Hence, 
‘the more universal, social characteristics of production appear as mere 
indirect byproducts, alienated manifestations of capital’s own self- 
expansion. Out of this arises the pervasive irrationality of the system, 
which is forced by its total incapacity to plan for social ends and the 
endless contradictions that this generates to restort to innumerable 
make-shift arrangements after the fact of the production of commodified 
values. Under capital’s fully developed organic system this post festum 
character of societal interchange and the contradictions it generates are 
therefore increasingly in evidence. This has four principal aspects. 

First, the post festum social character of productive activity itself 
cannot even be imagined apart from capital’s historically established 
exchange relations asserted within the framework of generalized 
commodity production, strictly subordinating use-value to the absolute 
requirement of profitable exchange-value. Only through such, highly 
problematical, and ultimately quite unsustainable, mediation can the 
production process of the capital system qualify as the most developed 
form of social production in history. 

Second, there is the inalterably post festum character of the potential 
corrective function feasible in such a post festum social productive 
system, with regard to the incurably adversarial/irrationalistic 
interchanges of capital’s productive enterprises through the market. 
Although the latter is idealized as the universally benevolent “invisible 
hand,” even this idealization misses a vital dimension of the problem. 
For in its post festum determinations the market itself, as a set of 
attempted corrective socioeconomic and political power -relations 
(characteristically misrepresented as a straightforward “mechanism”), can 
only partially cover the relevant terrain in need of remedy, even when it 
is hypostatized as the rationally operative “global market.” It could never 
turn the post festum sociality of the productive practices themselves into 
the controllably (rationally) social. 

The third principal aspect is the necessarily post festum character of 
planning even in the most gigantic quasi-monopolistic enterprises. This 
is partly due to the overall market framework of generalized commodity 
production, underlined in the previous point. But not only to that. An 
even more important factor is the fundamental structural antagonism 
between capital and labor, which is ineliminable from the capital system 
no matter how many and how varied might be the attempted remedies. 
They range from technical and technological as well as organizational 
devices, including the practices of “Toyotism” and the strategy of 
securing “lean supply lines” in the transnational industrial enterprises, 
all the way to the most authoritarian forms of anti-labor legislation even 
in the so-called “democratic” countries.!* 
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And fourth, the post festum nature of the feasible adjustments 
becomes evident when some major conflicts and complications erupt in 
the sociopolitical arena, whether in a given national setting or across 
international boundaries. Activating the openly repressive functions of 
the capitalist state was always the normal way of dealing with this kind 
of problem. In the most acute international cases this involved embarking 
even on major wars, including the catastrophically destructive two world 
wars in the twentieth century. For it always belonged to the normality of 
capital to operate on the basis of “war if the other ways of subduing the 
adversary fail.” While obviously this devastating general principle has 
not been abandoned, as witnessed by the countless postwar military 
adventures in which the dominant imperialist power, the United States 
of America, often with its allies, has been engaged in the last few 
decades, including the Vietnam War and the ongoing Middle East 
genocide, the prospects foreshadowed by a potential third world war for 
the annihilation of humankind represent here a rationally insuperable 
constraint, underlining also in that way the total untenability of this 
kind of post festum remedy in the capital system. 

To be sure, Soviet-type postrevolutionary formations did not retain all 
four of these post festum characteristics in their mode of controlling the 
societal reproduction process. Tragically, however, some of them 
remained operative throughout their seven-decades-long history, including 
the failure to make the production process itself directly social. In the 
same way, the authoritarian retroactive character of their highly 
bureaucratized mode of planning and its arbitrary modification and 
reimposition -after their regular failure put into relief the contradictory 
character of their post festum mode of operation. Moreover, as we all 
know, the eventual acceptance of the tyranny of the market—mind- 
bogglingly even proclaimed by Gorbachev’s officially named “ideology 
chief” as nothing less than “the guarantee of the renewal of socialism’— 
sealed their fate on the road to unreserved capitalist restoration. 

The grave problem in this context is that the post festum 
determination of the social metabolic processes makes it impossible to 
adopt the orienting and operative principle of conscious self-critique. 
And sooner or later the absence of that vital principle from the societies 
that make the first steps through their anti-capitalist political revolution 
in the direction of a socialist transformation is bound to derail them. 

It is relatively easy to be critical vis-a-vis the justifiably negated 
aspects of the past, or even of a determinate phase of the unfolding 
present. However, the real test for the viability of the attempted socialist 
course of action is to be able to put into critical historical perspective 
the presently affirmed and accepted circumstances of social development. 
Not gratuitously, for the sake of fulfilling some forma] requirement 
peremptorily prescribed to the individuals, as often happened in the 
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past, but in order to cooperatively overcome the real challenges as they 
are bound to arise from the given conditions of societal interchange. 
And, of course, that kind of critique is conceivable only through the 
consistent exercise of genuine self-criticism, on the basis of soberly 
assessing the specific time-bound determinations and the corresponding 
relatively limited validity of the already accomplished part in the— 
necessarily changing—dynamic whole, with its real and potential 
contradictions as well as with its all too frequent temptations to follow 
“the line of least resistance.” 


Self-Critical Planning and the Communal System of Production 


We may limit ourselves here to the consideration of only one, but one 
absolutely crucial issue: the genuine planning process. For among its 
inhe-rent characteristics we can clearly perceive the inseparability of the 
critical and the equally important self-critical mode of evaluating the 
tasks and the associated difficulties, together with the feasible forms of 
remedial action whenever there may be a need for it. 

It goes without saying, the socialist type of sustainable decision 
making and the corresponding practical management of social metabolic 
interchanges are inconceivable without all-embracing planning. This is a 
type of planning which can consensually bring together, and in a lasting 
way integrate in a coherent whole, the particular concerns and the 
consciously taken decisions of the freely associated individuals. 

Inevitably this means that the “crutch” of the inherited hierarchical 
social division of labor—which admittedly “simplifies” for the 
commanding personnel many things—carries with it a heavy price for the 
rest. It simplifies matters for the controllers of the decision-making 
process through the system’s preestablished economic determinism 
which, however, deprives at the same time the working individuals of 
their power of decision making in the related field. Naturally, that crutch 
must be discarded and replaced by the exercise of the faculty of 
voluntarily/consciously assumed self-critical action by the social 
individuals, involving at the same time the acceptance of full 
responsibility for their action. This way of redefining the decision-making 
process must be the case because the “helpful crutch” is not simply a 
convenient crutch but also inseparable from a heavy chain that firmly 
shackles the arms of the individuals to itself. 

Accordingly, labor’s necessary hegemonic alternative implies a radical 
shift from the social/hierarchical division of labor, with its preestablished 
practical imperatives, to an appropriate combination and organization of 
labor, to be accomplished within the framework of a qualitatively 
different communal organic system. In such a system, thanks to its 
ability to overcome the vitiating post festum determinations of 
reproductive interchange, in Marx’s words: 
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the product does not first have to be transposed into a particular 
form in order to attain a general character for the individual. 
Instead of a division of labour, such as is necessarily created with 
the exchange of exchange values, there would take place an 
organization of labour whose consequences would be the 
participation of the individual in communal consumption. In the 
first case the social character of production is posited only post 
festum with the elevation of products to exchange values and the 
exchange of these exchange values. In the second case the social 
character of production is presupposed, and participation in the 
world of products, in consumption, is not mediated by the 
exchange of mutually independent labours or products of labour. It 
is mediated, rather, by the social conditions of production within 
which the individual is active.'© 


Thus we are concerned here with a matter of fundamental importance. 
For in the only historically sustainable hegemonic alternative to capital’s 
social metabolic order it is necessary to secure the conditions for the 
irreversible supersession of adversariality, which would otherwise be 
bound to resurface—and assert its power in the direction of capitalist 
restoration—from the more or less blind post festum determinations of 
societal reproduction. And that vital condition of superseding 
adversariality, on which so much else depends, can be secured only 
through the proper maintenance of the conscious and self-critical—that 
is, on a continuing basis rationally readjusted, rather than in a 
voluntaristic way on the recalcitrant individuals from above 
superimposed—all-embracing planning process. 

In this sense consciousness, self-critique, the supersession of 
adversariality, and the genuine planning of societal reproduction in 
harmony with the autonomous determination of their meaningful life- . 
activity by the social individuals themselves, are inextricably combined 
in making possible—beyond the anachronistic post festum mode of 
operating humanity’s social metabolic interchange with nature and among 
the individuals—the positive institution of the communal organic system 
as the necessary historical alternative to capital’s increasingly destructive 
organic system. 

None of the conditions mentioned here can be disregarded or even 
partially neglected.: Without the permanently maintained conscious self- 
critique of their forms of interchange by the freely associated individuals 
the communal system is inconceivable. At the same time, without the 
positively sustained reality of the communal system itself, which cannot 
be allowed to be in any way burdened with structurally sustained 
adversariality, the orienting principle of conscious self-critique can 
amount to nothing more than an empty postulate. For the qualitatively 
different new organic system cannot function at all without the freely 
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adopted conscious planning of its vital reproductive practices—on the 
basis of the evaluation of the legitimately enduring elements of the past 
and the present, free from the dead weight of vested. interests-—~by the 
social individuals. And, of course, such planning is feasible only through 
the positively determined self-critique of all individuals who in that way 
can fully identify themselves with the overall objectives of their social 
development—that is the necessary precondition for real foresight 
towards an open-ended future, in sharp contrast to the closure forced 
upon the working individuals by the incorrigible retroactive post festum 
determinations of their former societal reproduction. 

Understandably, the move from the existing forms of society to the 
communal mode of social metabolic control is the most difficult one to 
make, with great obstacles and resistances on the way. Transition, by its 
very nature, is always difficult, since deeply embedded ways of societal 
interaction and individual behavior must be significantly modified or 
altogether abandoned in its course of realization. In the case of a 
radically different way of ordering the life of the people by themselves, 
appropriate to the communal system, the difference is incommensurable 
with anything accomplished in the past. 

But all that can provide no excuse for abandoning the perspective, or 
to water down the objective and subjective requirements of a transition 
to the communal system. Its full development is, no doubt, bound to 
take a long time. However, even at the earliest stage of its realization it 
is necessary to adopt the overall vision of the system, with its clearly 
definable criteria and characteristics some of which have been indicated 
above, as the real target of social transformation and the necessary 
compass of the journey. The orienting principles of critique and self- 
critique are directly relevant in this respect. 
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POETRY. 


Peace Now! Or Anytime in This 
Lifetime 
MARGE PIERCY 


Peace is always somewhere else~ 

in Utopia, Shangri-La, the New Jerusalem. 
Peace is the walled garden we never 

saw where erosion has made a desert. 


Peace is always sometime else— 
the golden age where our distant 
ancestors squatted eating dates 
and roots together in primal bliss; 


or the future ever more distant _ 
when robots do all the work 
and we zip about in clean. air 
over clean cities eating manna. 


Peace is up above the clouds 
among plump cherubs and skinny 
angels. Peace is within: Om. 
Peace is what politicians sell. 


I have never lived when there 
was not a war. So long as profits 
swel] with heaps of bodies, 

so long as rulers conflate penises 


with power, so long as war 

is confused with a hockey game, 
peace will lie in pieces, small 
moments, an occasional blue day. 


Copyright 2008 Marge Piercy, Box 1473, Wellfleet MA 02667. 


Marce Piercy is the author of Pesach for the Rest of Us: Making the Passover Seder 
Your Own (Schocken, 2007). Her most recent novel is Sex Wars: A Novel of the’ 
Turbulent Post-Civil War Period (New York: William Morrow, 2005), and her newest 
book of poetry is The Crooked Inheritance (Knopl, 2006) 
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‘We Will Keep Trying, Unrepentant, 
Forever’ | 
RICARDO ALARCÓN DE QUESADA 


Soon after joining Cuba’s Foreign Relations Ministry, in the early 1960s, I 
learned about Victor Rabihowitz and Leonard Boudin. Before meeting them I 
already knew how much Fidel admired and respected these two distinguished 
American lawyers, who were representing Cuba in the midst of a very complex 
and difficult confrontation and a very uneven one. 





eS 


Fidel Castro, Juanita Rivera {Castro's longtime translator), Ricardo Alarcón, and Victor Rabinowitz. 


At the time I didn’t imagine that I was going to be sent to New York to my 
first and only diplomatic assignment. It was not exceedingly easy to begin a 
diplomatic career, or any. career for that matter, at the top and to transform 
yourself in a couple of years from a student of philosophy into the youngest 
ambassador ever at the UN. It did not help that I was representing a country 
that was almost completely isolated in the Western Hemisphere. 

What helped me a lot was the friendship and solidarity of many New 
Yorkers and at the forefront of them was Victor and Joanne Rabinowitz. 
Something for which I will always be grateful to Victor is that he never 





Ricardo ALarcon is president of the National Assembly of People’s Power, Cuba’s 
legislative parliament. He was ambassador to the United Nations (1966-78 and 1990- 
91) and Cuba’s foreign minister (1992-93). From 1960 on Victor Rabinowitz and his 
firm, Rabinowitz, Boudin, Standard, Krinsky, and Lieberman, have been the legal 
representatives of the Republic of Cuba in the United States. Alarcon wrote this 
eulogy to be read at a memorial meeting for Rabinowitz held at the NYU Law School 
on January 12, 2008. 
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believed in such things as a “generation gap” or intellectual superiority. 
Talking with him I never felt that he was a superior man, with a long 
experience as a superb jurist. We both ignored the fact that I had not finished 
law school. f 

Yes, we faced many odds, but we also had a secret weapon. 

Let me disclose it for you. On more than one occasion I had very private 
talks with representatives of the U.S. administration (in the pre-Bush era, of 
course). Many years ago, J] met with a rather high-level guy and we argued 
back and forth over the many issues that separate our two countries. We even 
entered into the legal disputes that we had and still have. I played my role, the 
underdog, the little guy fromthe small island victimized by the superpower of 
the world. I was looking out the window at the snow falling over midtown 
Manhattan when I heard the big man from Washington, very angry, changing 
roles and humbling: “OK, I cannot argue with you, but that’s unfair, because 
you have the best counsel in the world.” 

Yes, indeed, I had the best counsel in. the world. But, I had much more than 
that. I had the best friend and the best teacher and the best compañero. 

Victor was a person of few words. He would never lecture you. He would 
listen attentively and then add a few words, just a few. But they were always 
wise and witty words. 

I was not just the youngest ambassador to the UN. I was also one of the few 
to serve twice in that capacity. 

Upon arriving there for the second time [January 1990] [ found myself going 
to the memorial for Leonard Boudin. Those were different years. The world 
had changed. Forget the old ideals. Join the club. Repent yourselves. Those 
were the messages we were getting from almost every quarter. But I still had 
the best counsel. 

I spent many hours talking with Victor and Joanne. Did I tell them how 
much I appreciated those talks? How much I missed those conversations? 

Victor visited Cuba in January 1996, the last of his many trips to the island. 
He was then working on what was to become Unrepentant Leftist his personal 
memoir of a life completely dedicated to justice and freedom. We were 
beginning to come out of a really desperate situation through very dogged 
work, long journeys in which sleeping hours were like a horizon, a beautiful 
but unreachable idea. As soon as Fidel learned that Victor was in Havana he 
asked me to arrange for a meeting. It took place at midnight on a Sunday. We 
talked about the long road we had walked together and the huge obstacles that 
remained in front of us. 

On the way back to the hotel Victor was silent, his face reflecting concern 
and profound meditation. At the end, speaking softly and weighing each word 
he just said: “keep trying, resist, you may succeed.” 

A year later he sent me his book with a dedication that I took as his last 
attorney-client communication. He wrote: “To Ricardo, with hope for a better 
world some day, Victor Rabinowitz, January 1997.” 

I want to tell my good old friend that we share his hope and we shall 
continue to strive for a better world; that would be the only real everlasting 
tribute to him. 


Yes Victor, we will keep trying, unrepentant, forever. 
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(continued from page 80) 


and KC after the arrest of Mithu Ghosh sets out rhe facts: “SSC and KC, for the 
last thirty years, have been working among the workers and peasants and all 
the toiling masses to make them conscious and organised for the complete 
abolition of all types of exploitation, with the aim of revolutionary change of 
the present social system. It is true that the declared aim of the CPI(Maoist) is 
also the radical change of this exploitative society. But we have continuously 
opposed the politics of CPI(Maoist) and its predecessors among left extremist 
organisations, insisting that social change is not possible through the activities 
of armed activists detached from the masses. Only the working class can 
abolish exploitation from this society forever. Only the workirig class can 
ensure the spontaneous and active participation of millions of peasants and 
agricultural labourers, all the toiling masses, by arousing them for the radical, 
revolutionary change of the society. And to achieve this, the most important 
thing is that the working class has to be organized independently, has to build 
their own party whose control will be in the hands of advanced workers... By 
detaching advanced workers, on the one hand, from the revisionist-reformist 
politics of solving problems through change of government and, on the other 
hand, from ultra-left politics of changing society through the activities of a few 
armed cadres, we are working to organise the toiling masses on the basis of 
class consciousness.” SSC is a small organisation, yet it leads the union of a 
big MNC, Hindustan Lever, and (along with some smaller factories) Garden 
Reach Ship Builders and Engineers Ltd.’s union is also led by SSC. So, SSC and 
KC (and their political history) are not unknown organisations to police, 
administration or ruling parties. Still, their activist is arrested with the 
allegation of being “Maoist” and his bail petition rejected in the lower courts. 
As Ashok Mitra warned the leadership of the CPI(M) in Anandabazar Patrika 
on November 14, 2007, “you shiver at the terror of Maoism, will that shivering 
compel you to throw West Bengal into the gutter of fascism?” The attack on 
Mithu Ghosh is a step into that gutter. 

In June 2007 the Karnataka Police released a list (originally meant for 
intelligence agencies) of 19 suspected Naxals, nine organisations and 33 
suspected Naxal supporters. Activists were , particularly alarmed with the 
listing of Kadidal Shamanna, a farmers’ leader from the Malnad region, 
Rajendra Chenni, a lecturer from Kuvempu University, KL Ashok, secretary of 

` Komu Souharda Vedike (a forum for communal harmony) and Kalkuli Vittal 
Hegde who leads the agitation against the creation of the Kudremukh National 
Park that will displace thousands of tribals. Shamanna was placed in the list 
for a speech he made against the government at a farmers’ rally. 

The list can be expanded but we think our point has been made. As we 
write we are aware of the outrageous Sangh Parivar attack on the CPI(M) 
central committee at its Delhi headquarters. The moral is clear, and we hope it 
is not too late to be learned. The attacks on democratic rights and police state 

. tactics endorsed today by the CPI(M) against “Maoists” will tomorrow be put 
more broadly to use by the fascists. As the martyred US revolutionary Malcolm 
X said of the fate of John F. Kennedy, responsible for the many murders that 
followed on his administration’s imperialist aggression against Cuba and Viet 
Nam, “chickens come home to roost.” 
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Never Forget the Class— 
or the Racial—Struggle 
BILL FLETCHER JR. 


Peter Cole, Wobblies on the Waterfront: Interracial Unionism in 
Progressive-Era Philadelphia (Chicago: University of Ulinois Press, 
2007), 256 pages, hardcover, $40.00. ` 


Peter Cole has offered an excellent historical examination of a poorly 
explored moment in labor history. His book, Wobblies on the 
Waterfront, explores the period (1913-22) when Local 8 of the National 
Industrial Union of Marine Transport Workers (of the Industrial Workers 
of the World [IWW)]) was the preeminent force on the Philadelphia 
waterfronts. 

Although Local 8 has been mentioned in various labor histories, such 
as in Philip S. Foner’s Organized Labor and the Black Worker, Cole 
offers an in-depth examination of the growth and demise of this critical 
force in the Philadelphia labor movement.. What made Local’8 so 
unusual, from the standpoint of U.S. labor history, was the passionate 
radical egalitarianism (a term used by Cole) of the Wobblies when it 
came to matters of race. Not only did Local 8 have a racially mixed 
membership, but it had a racially diverse leadership, including Ben ` 
Fletcher (note: no relationship, as far as I can tell, to this writer) who, 
prior to A. Philip Randolph, was one of the most important black labor 
igures of the early part of the twentieth century. ; 

What is intriguing about the tale woven by Cole is that it is truly 
about class struggle and the relationship that race plays in that struggle. 
Among other things, the contrast between the unionism represented by. 
the Wobblies and that represented by unions suchas the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (ILA) is: remarkable. The racism ard 
ae of the ILA was directly related to’ the class collaborationism 
that it practiced on the waterfronts. Whereas the Wobblies were 
committed to interracial unionism and rank-and-file democracy, the ILA 
had little democracy, and related to African-American workers on, 
essentially, an as-needed basis. Insofar as African-American workers were 
needed, the ILA was prepared to organize them, but in organizing them 


BitL FLETCHER Jr. is a labor and international activist and writer. He is a senior 
scholar with the Institute for Policy Studies, an editorial board member of the Black 
Commentator, http:// www.blackcommentator.com, and the immediate past president 
of TransAfrica Forum. He can be reached at papaq54@hotmail.com. 
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they tended to do so on a segregated basis. The Wobblies refused to 
n segregation and second-class status for the black worker. 

The story of Local 8, as told by Cole, is a story of incredible 
successes against terrifying odds, but it is also a story of an ultimate 
defeat. At a moment when the employers were divided, Local 8 was able 
to utilize its radical egalitarianism in order to build a common front 
among workers on the docks. At the end of the First World War, 
however, a combination of factors conspired to undermine the ability of 
Local 8 to succeed. First, governmental repression of the IWW due to 
its generally antiwar stance resulted in the removal of key leaders. 
Second, the Russian Revolution introduced new political players—the 
Communist Party—both within the IWW as well as in the larger labor 
movement. This factor was critical in that the IWW was dominated by 
an anarcho-syndicalist view which, while initially supportive of the 
October Revolution, came to regard it with suspicion if not outright 
hostility. This suspicion/hostility inevitably led to major tensions with 
the Communists. Third, changing demographics in Philadelphia, 
including the massive migration of African Americans from the South 
along with the introduction of European immigrants made for great 
instability. Fourth, the ability of the employers, along with their allies in 
government, ultimately to forge an alliance against Local 8 changed the 
power equation on the waterfront. This alliance, it should be noted, was 
replicated nationally in what came to be known as the “Open Shop 
Offensive” by employers against unions during the 1920s. All of these 
factors weakened the ability of Local 8 to succeed over the long run. 

Cole’s book is an important intervention in discussions regarding the 
state of organized labor today. His theme of “radical egalitarianism” 
gives one great pause because he demonstrates that there were forces on 
the ground that were prepared to do battle with white supremacy at one 
of the most difficult periods in U.S. history. While organized labor in 
the United States is regularly treated as thoroughly racist, Cole offers 
the reader a picture and analysis of a draaatically different experience 
and practice. 

Cole also offers the reader insight into the question of the 
relationship of a radical ideology to the day-to-day struggle. Whereas 
“American pragmatism,” particularly as interpreted in a labor context by 
Samuel Gompers, dismissed questions of ideology—although this was 
itself very ideological—the Wobblies were unapologetic radicals who 
envisioned a postcapitalist, revolutionary society. Yet this vision did not 
inhibit them from actively engaging in the reform struggle. In fact, the 
antiracist component of their aiea vision was central to the day-to-day 
unionism that they advanced. 

Wobblies on the Waterfront is the sort of text that leaves the reader 
ondering strategic and tactical decisions and their implications. It 
eaves the reader imagining what might have been had the Wobblies been 

able to survive as a real alternative to the unionism practiced by the 
American Federation of Labor. Yet it also leaves one questioning the 
relationship of workplace struggle to the larger political struggle, a point 
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around which the Wobblies, due mainly to their anarcho-syndicalism, 
were very weak. In some respects Local 8, and other Wobbly “outposts,” 
were surrounded by the capitalists and their allies in government, small 
business, and organized labor. The IWW, in ignoring the need for larger 
political movements, paid scant attention to the building of broader 
alliances that would not only challenge capitalist rule over the long run, 
but would, more immediately, join with the wider movements in their 
reform battles with employers. In that sense the capitalists were able to 
shift the climate in such a way that worker resistance was weakened to 
the point of collapse. 

While a left-influenced unionism did emerge with the rise of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) more than a decade after the 
collapse of Local 8, its antiracism was inconsistent, and largely restricted 
to those sections of the CIO that were explicitly led by the left. In that 
sense the heritage of Local 8 and the IWW hold important lessons for 
those activists and scholars attempting to reconstruct a true labor 
movement in the United States. In that task, Peter Cole’s book is a 
valuable and fascinating instrument. 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


Police witness after police witness called during the-trial acknowledged that the 
spokesmen of the African and Indian Congresses always impressed on their audiences the 
duty of restraining from violence. 

Only once did a detective break this sequence. The effect was so startling that everyone 
in court sat up, alert. This cross-examination followed: 

BERRANGE (Counsel for the Defense): You say a speaker said, “It is time to shoot 
Malan?” : 

MOSILELE: Yes. 

BERRANGE; How do you spell shoot? 

MOSILELE: S-H-0-0-T . 

BERRANGE: Now read the letters that you have written down in your notes. Is it not C- 
H~E-C-K? 

MOSILELE: Yes. 

BERRANGE: Does that spell “Shoot”? 

. MOSILELE: No. i 

BERRANGE: In fact your notes show that the speaker said “It is time to check Malan?” 

MOSILELE: Yes. 

BERRANGE: Then why did you say “shoot”? 

MOSILELE: It was a mistake. 


Fenner Brockway, “The South African Treason Trial,” 
Monthly Review, March 1958. 


Context: Fenner Brockway was a British radical socialist and left-wing journalist who 
was jailed for his opposition to the First World War. He campaigned against imperialism in 
Southern Africa and fought for Indian independence before the First World War. Brockway 
supported the class struggle in Britain from the 1926 General Strike through the Great 
Depression and the creation of the postwar welfare state. He was elected to Parliament in 
14950 where he annually introduced anti-racism legislation. He was a founder of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in 1958. Brockway died, aged 100 in 1988, having 


lived a useful life. Al through it he was a prolific correspondent for publications of the 
left, including Monthly Review. 
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This month marks the fifth year of the U.S. war and occupation in’ 
Iraq, which commenced on March 19, 2003. Despite setbacks for the U.S. 
empire, including unexpected losses in lives and money as a result of the 
continuing resistance of the Iraqi population, this war has succeeded in 
the U.S. imperial objective of eliminating Iraq, once a powerful force in 
the Middle East, as a nation to be reckoned with. Much of its population 
is dead, displaced, and divided. Its infrastructure is in tatters. The 
country is occupied on a seemingly permanent basis by U.S. military 
forces, allowing Washington to project its power more fully in the region, 
and making it easier to threaten Iraq’s neighbor Iran. Iraqi oil, designated 


“1 as a vital strategic asset by Washington, is now largely in the grip of the 


U.S. empire. 

Since a very substantia] portion of the U.S. population would probably 
have refused to support the war if the real reasons for the illegal invasion 
of Iraq had been known, a propaganda war was targeted at the American 
people (and to a lesser extent international public opinion) in the lead- 

oup to the war, employing all the tools of modern marketing. In January 
2008 the Center for Public Integrity released the results of a stupendous 
two-year study, entitled The War Card, documenting the Bush 
administration’s numerous lies with regard to Saddam Hussein’s Iraq 
between September 2001.and September 2003. All of the lies singled out 
in this study were related to claims that lraq had weapons of mass 
destruction and ties to al-Qaeda before the war—the two false 


_ justifications offered for.the so-called “preventive war.” lt was discovered 


that eight top Bush administration officials (President Bush, Vice 
President Cheney, Secretary of State Powell, Secretary of Defense 
Rumsfeld, National Security Adviser Rice, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Wolfowitz, and the two White House press secretaries, Fleischer and 
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McClellan) together told at least 935 lies on 532 separate occasions over 
the two year period. The largest number of documented lies (260) came 
from Bush himself, followed by Powell (254), Rumsfeld (109), Fleischer 
(109), Wolfowitz (85), Rice (56), Cheney (48), and McClellan (14). Each 
of these false statements is shown in the report to have contradicted 
known intelligence at the time, evaluated on a day-to-day basis. The 
entire study complete with a fully searchable data base for all 935 
documented Bush administration lies can be found on the Center for 
Public Integrity’s Web site at http://www.publicintegrity.org/default. 
aspx/. 

P No less critical than the administration’s own lies on Iraq was the 
dutiful circulation of them, usually unscrutinized, by the media, which 
was therefore complicit in the propaganda effort, along with the rest of 
the U.S. political-economic power structure. As the Center for Public 
Integrity stated, the lies of the administration with regard to Iraq were 
“amplified by thousands of news stories and broadcasts...with the media 
coverage creating an almost impenetrable din for several critical months 
in the run-up to war....[MJuch of the wall-to-wall media coverage 
provided additional, ‘independent’ validation of the Bush administration’s 
false statements about Iraq.” Although the media, like the administration, 
subsequently fell back on the claim that they were misled by faulty 
intelligence, the essential facts were widely available at the time. MR 
readers can compare the overall analysis of the U.S. aims with regard to 
Iraq and the misinformation with respect to the allegations of weapons 
of mass destruction and Iraq’s connection to al-Qaeda in a mainstream 
periodical such as the New York Times to the coverage in these pages 
during the same period (see for instance, “U.S. Imperial Ambitions and 
Iraq,” MR, December 2002; reprinted in John Bellamy Foster, Naked 
Imperialism [Monthly Review Press]). Facts that the New York Times 
and other publications claimed were unknown at the time (such as the 
probable nonexistence, despite administration assertions, of functional 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq) were in fact well-known to other, 
nonestablishment publications, which drew on more reliable sources such 
as the reports of UN inspectors. If nothing else this highlights the 
reality that the mainstream media, which was fully “embedded” even 
before the war began, sought for its own reasons to peddle falsehoods 
(whether those emanating from the administration or its own creations) 
in the buildup to and subsequent promotion of the war. Those searchin 
for an in-depth explanation of the media’s own complicity in the war an 
how this was connected to its institutional position in the larger power 
structure of U.S. society are encouraged to obtain a copy of Robert W. 
McChesney’s soon to be published book, The Political Economy of Media 
(forthcoming from Monthly Review Press in 2008). Order online at http:// 
www.monthlyreview.org or by calling 1-800-670-9499. 

Monthly Review Press has recently published On the Global 
Waterfront: The Fight to Free the Charleston 5 by Suzan Erem and E. 
Paul Durrenberger. In a time of widespread suppression of unions, the 
courageous struggle of the Charleston 5 (four black and one white) 
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longshoremen from the largely black Local 1422 in Charleston, who wete 
held for twenty months under house arrest on trumped-up felony charges 
of inciting a riot, is one that all those on the left should be acquainted 
with. On the Global Waterfront tells the story of how on January 19, 
2000, 50 longshoremen (a number that grew to 150 before the night was 
over) picketing against the hiring of scabs to break their union were 
confronted by 660 battle-dressed troops (with helicopters overhead) 
deployed to prevent them from picketing and determined to provoke a 
fight, resulting in the arrest and prosecution on felony charges of five of 
the longshoremen. But in ruthlessly attempting to crush the union and to 
punish the Charleston 5 for their defiance, the powers that be badly 
miscalculated. They suddenly found themselves faced by an angry and 
united international working-class movement, with longshoremen from- 
Australia to Europe to Korea and the entire Pacific Coast of the United 
States threatening to close down the ports at a cost of billions of dollars 
if the Charleston 5 were not freed. The story of the Charleston 5 thus 
marks the onset of a labor struggle on the docks. with ramifications’ 
around the world. As Michael Tigar, lawyer and author of Law and the 
Rise of Capitalism (Monthly Review Press, 1977) states, “Teachers of law, 
history, political science and economics should assign this book to their 
students. Everyone who cares about economic justice should read it.” To 
order call 1-800-670-9499 or go to http://www.monthlyreview.org/ 
globalwaterfront.htm. 

Richard Lewontin, reviewing two books of the palaeontologist, 
evolutionary biologist, and political radical Stephen Jay Gould (1941- 
2002) in the February 14 New York Review of Books, describes his central 
place in the modern emergence of so-called public intellectuals. Public 
intellectuals come in a variety of flavors, Lewontin notes, many, sadly, 
using their celebrity to “invent and advertise theories of human nature” 
about which they may know little, and, in any event, vulgarize their 
scholarship. In stark contrast, Gould, whose contributions to evolutionary 


_ theory are arguably the most consequential since Darwin, saw his public 


role in a social context. Like geneticist J. B. S. Haldane (who, Lewontin 
notes, wrote on science for the London Daily Worker), or the late 
physicist and MR reader Melba Phillips (who started the scientists? 
campaign for control of nuclear arms, lost her job for her troubles, and 
went on to reinvent high school science teaching), and the radical Philip 
Morrison (coholder of the “patent” on the Nagasaki bomb who 
communicated ideas on physics and cosmology to millions on public 
television and in the pages of Monthly Review), Gould successfully 
empowered a large audience with both the rigors and humanism of his 
science. Gould, Lewontin, and frequent MR contributor Richard Levins 
(his “Living the lth Thesis” is in the January 2008 MR) worked together 
as scientists and as public intellectuals, explaining their ideas to a wider 
audience (see Gould and Lewontin at http://ethomas.web.wesleyan.edu/ 
wescourses/2004s/ees227/Ol/spandrels.html) even as they agitated against 
war and for social justice. 

Lewontin and Levins carry on this tradition in their new book, 
Biology Under the Influence, published by Monthly Review Press. 
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(Part One) 


HE spontaneously decided to visit Cuba for the second time since he 
became president of Brazil, even though the state of my health aid not 
„guarantee that he would be able to meet with me. 

In the past, as he himself said, he visited the Island almost every 
year. I met him on the occasion of the first anniversary of the Sandinista 
Revolution at the home of Sergio Ramírez who at that time was the vice 
president of that country. By the way, I would say that Ramírez fooled 
me, in some way. When I read his book, Divine Punishment—an 
excellent narrative—I came to believe that it was a real case that had 
happened in Nicaragua, with that legal nuisance so common in the 
former Spanish colonies; he himself told me one day that it was pure 
fiction. 

There I also met with Frei Betto who today is a critic, but not an 
enemy, of Lula, as well as with Father Ernesto Cardenal, a militant 
leftist Sandinista and, today, an adversary of Daniel. The two writers 
were part of the liberation theology movement, a progressive trend 
which we always saw as a great step towards unity between 
revolutionaries and the poor, beyond their philosophy and their beliefs, 
in accordance with the specific conditions of struggle in Latin America 
and the Caribbean. 

Nonetheless, I must confess that I perceived in Father Ernesto 
Cardenal, unlike others in the Nicaraguan leadership, an image of 
sacrifice and privations resembling that of a medieval monk. He was a 
‘true prototype of purity. I leave aside others less consistent, who were 
at one time revolutionaries, including militants of the far left in Central 
America and other areas, who later, out of a concern for their well-being 
and money, crossed over, part and parcel, to the ranks of the empire. 

What does all this have to do with Lula? A lot. He was never a left- 
wing extremist, nor did he become a revolutionary through philosophical 
positions, but of those of a worker of very humble origins and of 
Christian beliefs, and he worked hard creating surplus value for others. 
Karl Marx saw the workers as the ones who would bury the capitalist 
system: “Workers of the world unite,” he proclaimed. He presents us 
with reasons and demonstrates this with irrefutable logic; he takes 
pleasure and makes fun of the cynical lies used to accuse Communists. If 
the ideas of Marx were just at that time, when everything seemed to 





Source: Granma International English ‘Edition 
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depend on the class struggle and the growth of the productive forces, 
science and technology, which sustained the creation of essential goods 
to satisfy human necessities, there are absolutely new factors which say 
that he was right and which at the same time clash with his noble aims. 

New necessities have arisen which could destroy the aims of a society 
with neither exploiters nor exploited. These new necessities include the 
emergence of human survival. No one had even heard about climate 
change in Marx’s day and age. He and Engels surely knew that one day 
the sun would be extinguished from with the consumption of all its 
energy. A few years after the Manifesto was written, other people were 
born who made inroads into science and knowledge about the laws of 
chemistry, physics and biology ruling the Universe, to then unknown. 
Into whose hands would this knowledge fall? Although it continues in 
its development and even improves, and again partially denies and 
contradicts its own theories, new knowledge is not in the hands of the 
poor nations who today make up three-quarters of the world’s 
population. It is in the hands of a privileged group of wealthy and 
developed capitalist powers, associated with the most powerful empire 
ever to exist, built on the bases of a globalized economy, governed by 
the very laws of capitalism described by Marx and thoroughly studied 
by him. 

Nowadays, as humankind is still suffering from these realities due to 


‘the very dialectics of events, we must confront these dangers. 


How did the revolutionary process in Cuba develop? Quite a bit has 
been written in our press in recent weeks about different episodes of 
that period. Great respect has been shown for various historical dates 
on the days corresponding to anniversaries that commemorate years 
ending in a five or a zero. That is fair, but we must be careful, in the 


‘sum-total of so many occurrences described in each newspaper or 


article, according to their criteria, lest we lose sight of them in the 
context of the historical development of our Revolution, despite the 
efforts of all those excellent analysts that we have. 

For me, unity mearis sharing in the struggle, the risks, the sacrifices, 
the aims, ideas, concepts and strategies assumed after discussion and 
analysis. Unity means a common struggle against annexationists, 
quislings and corrupt individuals who have nothing in common with a 
militant revolutionary. It is to this unity revolving around the idea of 
independence and against the empire as it advances over the peoples of 
the Americas that I have always referred to. A few days ago, I once 
again read it when Granma published it on the eve of our election day, 
and Juventud Rebelde reproduced a facsimile of my thoughts on the 
idea, in my own handwriting. 

The old pre-revolutionary slogan of unity has nothing to do with the 
concept, because in our country today we do not have political 
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organizations seeking power. We have to avoid that, in the enormous 
sea of tactical criteria, strategic lines become diluted and we imagine 
nonexistent situations. 

In a country invaded by the United States while involved in a solitary 
struggle for independence as the last Spanish colony, together with our 

o Puerto Rico,—“birds of a feather”—nationalist feelings ran very 
eep. 

The real producers of sugar, who were the recently freed slaves and 
the campesinos, many of whom fought in the Liberation Army, 
transformed into squatters or completely lacking any land of their own, 
who were pitched into the sugarcane harvests in the great estates 
created by United States companies or Cuban landowners who inherited, 
bought or stole land, were adequate material for revolutionary ideas. 

Julio Antonio Mella, founder of the Communist Party together with 
.Balifto—who knew Martí and who, with him, created the party that 
would lead Cuba to independence—took up the banner, brought to it all 
the enthusiasm derived from the October Revolution, and gave this 
cause his own blood, that of a young intellectual conquered by 
revolutionary ideas. The Communist blood of Jestis Menéndez would be 
added to that of Mella 18 years later. 

We, teenagers and youths studying in private schools had not even 
heard of Mella. Our class or social group, having incomes greater that 
those of the rest of the population, condemned us as human beings to 
become the self-seeking and exploitative part of society. 

I had the privilege of coming to the revolution through ideas, 
escaping the boring fate that life was leading me to. I explained why at 
ariother moment; now, I remember this only in the context of what I am 
writing. 

Hatred of Batista’s repression and his crimes was so great that nobody 
paid heed to the ideas I expressed in my defense at the Court in 
Santiago de Cuba, where there was even a book by Lenin printed in the 
USSR—coming from the credit I had at the People’s Socialist Party 
bookstore at Carlos III in Havana~—found among the combatants’ 
belongings. “Whoever hasn’t read Lenin, is an ignorant,” I blurted out 
during the interrogation at the first sessions of the hearing when they 
brought it up as a damning bit of evidence. They were still trying me 
together with all of the surviving prisoners. 

_ It would be hard to understand what I am saying if one doesn’t keep 
in mind that at the time we attacked the Moncada, on July 26, 1953—an 
action made possible by the organizational efforts of more than one 
year, with nobody on our side other than ourselves—the policies of 
Stalin, who had died suddenly a few months earlier, prevailed in the 
USSR. He was an honest and devoted Communist, who would later 
make serious errors leading him to extremely conservative and cautious 
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positions. If a Revolution like ours had succeeded at that time, the 
USSR would not have done for Cuba what the Soviet leadership did 
years later—by then liberated from those murky and tortuous methods, 
and enthused by the Socialist Revolution that burst on the scene in our 
country. I understood that very well in spite of the fair criticisms I 
made of Khrushchev as a result of events that were well known at the 
time. 

The USSR had the most powerful army among all those contending in 
World War Il, but unfortunately it was purged and demobilized. Its 
leader underestimated, Hitler’s threats and bellicose theories. From the 
very capital of Japan, an important and prestigious Soviet intelligence 
agent had communicated the imminence of the attack on June 22, 1941. 
This surprised the country, which was not in combat readiness. Many 
officers were on leave. Even without their most experienced unit leaders 
—who were replaced—if they had been alerted and deployed, the Nazis 
would have clashed with powerful forces from the very first second and 
they would not have destroyed most of the fighter planes on the ground. 
Even worse than the purge, was the surprise. The Soviet soldiers did 
not surrender when they were told about enemy tanks in the rearguard, 
the way the other armies from capitalist Europe did. In the most critical 
moments, with sub-zero temperatures, the Siberian patriots started the 
lathes in the weapons factories that Stalin had far-sightedly moved to 
the inner reaches of Soviet territory. . 

As the leaders of the USSR themselves told me when I visited that 
great country in April 1963, the revolutionary Russian combatants—well 
seasoned against foreign interventions aimed at destroying the Bolshevik 
Revolution, which was left blockaded and isolated—had established 
relations and exchanged experiences with German officers, those with a 
Prussian militarist tradition, humiliated by the Treaty of Versailles which 
put an end to World War I. 

The SS intelligence services devised schemes against many who were, 
in their vast majority, loyal to the Revolution. Motivated by suspicions 
that turned pathological, Stalin purged 3 of his 5 Marshals, 13 of the 15 
Army Commanders, 8 of the 9 Admirals, 50 of the 57 Army Corps 
Commanders, 154 of 186 Division Commanders, one hundred percent of 
Army Commissars, and 25 of 28 Army Corps Commissars of the Soviet 
Red Army in the years preceding the Great Patriotic War. 

The USSR paid for those serious errors with enormous destruction 
and more than 20 million lives lost; some affirm 27 million. 

In 1943, with some delay, the last Nazi spring offensive was launched 
at the famous and tempting Kursk Bulge, with 900 thousand soldiers, 
2,700 tanks and 2,000 aircraft. The Soviets, experts in enemy psychology, 
laid in wait in that trap for the sure attack, with 1,200,000 men, 3,300 
tanks, 2,400 planes and 20,000 artillery pieces. Led by Zhukov and 
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Stalin himself, they destroyed Hitler’s last offensive. 

In 1945, Soviet soldiers advanced unstoppably to capture the German 
Reich Chancellery in Berlin, where they hoisted the red flag stained with 
the blood of the many fallen. 

I observe Lula’s red tie for a minute and I ask him, ‘Did Chavez give 
you that?? He smiles and answers: ‘Now I am going to send him some 
shirts because he’s complaining that the collars on his shirts are too 
hard, and.I am going to look for them in Bahia so that I can make him 
a present of them. 

He asked me if I would give him some of the photos that I took. , 

When he said that he was very impressed with my health, I told him 
that I spent my time thinking and writing. Never in my life had I 
thought so much. I told him that, at the end of my visit to Córdoba, 
Argentina, where I had attended a meeting with many leaders, and he 
had been there as well, I came back, and then I took part in two 
ceremonies for the 26th of July Anniversary. I was revising Ramonet’s 
book. I had answered all his questions. I had not taken the thing too 
seriously. I had thought that it would be a quick thing, like the 
interviews with Frei Betto and Tomas Borge. And then | became a slave 
to the French writer’s book, when it was at the point of being published 
without my going over it, with some of the answers being a bit off the 
cuff. 1 barely slept during those days. 

When I fell gravely ill on the night of the 26th and in the early 
morning of the 27th of July, I thought that would be the end, and while 
the doctors were fighting for my life, the head of the Council of State 
Office was reading me the text, at my insistence, and I was dictating 
the pertinent changes. 

January 22, 2008 


(Part Two) 


LULA warmly reminded me of the first time he visited our country in | 
1985 to take part in a meeting organized by Cuba to analyze the 
overwhelming problem of the foreign debt; participants representing a 
wide spectrum of political, religious, cultural and social tendencies 
presented and discussed their opinions, concerned about the 
asphyxiating drama. 

The meetings took place throughout the year. Leaders of worker, 
campesino, student and other groups assembled to examine the various 
subjects. He was one of these leaders, already well known to us and 
ee for his direct and vibrant message, that of a young worker 
eader 

At that time, Latin Anene owed $350 billion. I told him that in that 
year of intense struggle I had written long letters to the President of 
Argentina, Raul Alfonsín, to persuade him discontinue the payments on 
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that debt. I knew the position of Mexico, unmoved in the payment of 
its enormous debt, but not indifferent to the outcome of the battle, and 
the special political situation of Brazil. The Argentine debt was 
sufficiently large after the disasters of the military government to justify 
an attempt to open up a breach in that direction. I did not succeed. A 
few years later, the debt with the interests rose to $800 billion; it had 
doubled and it had already been paid. 

Lula explained to me how that year was different. He says that Brazil 
has no debt today either with the International Monetary Fund or with 
the Paris Club, and that it has 190 billion US dollars in its reserves. I 
assumed that his country had paid enormous sums in order to comply 
with those institutions. I explained to him about Nixon’s colossal fraud 
on the world economy, when in 1971 he unilaterally suspended the gold 
standard that had limited the issuing of paper money. Until then the 
dollar had. maintained a balance in relation to its value in gold. Thirty 
years earlier, the United States had almost all the reserves in that 
metal. If there was a lot of gold, they bought it up; if there was a 
shortage, they sold. The dollar played its part as an international 
exchange currency, under the privileges granted to the United States at 
Bretton Woods in 1944. 

The most developed powers had been destroyed by the war. Japan, 
Germany, the USSR and the rest of Europe had barely any of this metal 
in their reserves. One ounce of gold could be bought for as little as 35 
dollars; today you need 900 dollars. 

The United States, I told him, has bought up assets all over the 
world by minting dollars, and exercises sovereign privileges over such 
properties acquired in other countries. Nevertheless, nobody wants the 
dollar to devaluate any further, because almost all countries accumulate 
dollars; that is, paper money, that devaluates constantly as a result of 
that unilateral decision made by the President of the United States. 

Presently, the currency reserves of China, Japan, Southeast Asia and 
Russia combined amount to three trillion dollars; an astronomical figure. 
If you add the dollar reserves of Europe and the rest of the world, you 
will see that all that is equivalent to a mountain of money whose value 
depends on what the government of one country decides todo. + 

Greenspan, who for more than 15 years was the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, would have died in a panic had he been faced with 
such situation. How high can U.S. inflation climb? How many new jobs 
can this country create this year? How long will its machinery to mint 
paper money last before its economy collapses, besides using war to 
conquer other nations’ natural resources? 

As a result of the harsh measures imposed on the defeated German 
state at Versailles in 1918, when a republican regime came to power, the 
German mark devaluated to such an extent that you needed tens of 
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thousands of them to buy one dollar. Such a crisis fed German 
nationalism and contributed extraordinarily to Hitler’s absurd ideas, He 
was looking for a scapegoat. Many of the most important scientific and 
financial talents as well as writers were Jewish. They were persecuted. 
Among them was Einsrein, the author of the theory stating that energy 
is equal to mass multiplied by the square of the speed of light; it made 
him famous. Also Marx, who was born in Germany, and many of the 
Russian Communists were of Jewish descent, whether or not they 
actively practiced the Hebrew religion. 

Hitler did not lay the blame for the human drama on the-capitalist 
system; rather he blamed the Jews. Based on crude prejudices, what he 
really wanted was “vital Russian space” for his Teutonic master race, 
dreaming of building a millennial empire. 

In 1917, through the Balfour Declaration, the British decided to create 
the state of Israel within its colonial empire, located on territory 
inhabited by the Palestinians, who had a different religion and culture; 
in that part of the world,. other ethnic groups coexisted for many 
centuries before our era, among them the Jews. Zionism became popular 
among the Americans, who rightly detested the Nazis, and whose 
financial markets were controlled by representatives of that movement. 
That state today is practicing the principles of apartheid; it has 
sophisticated nuclear weapons and it controls the most important 
financial centers in the United States. It was used by this country and 
its European allies to supply nuclear weapons to that other apartheid, 
the one in South Africa, to use them against the Cuban internationalist 
combatants who were fighting the racists in the south of Angola if they 
crossed the Namibian border. 

Immediately afterwards, I spoke to Lula about Bush’s adventurous 
policies in the Middle East. 

I promised to send him the article that was to be published in 
Granma the next day, on January 16. I would personally sign the copy he 
would be getting. Before he left; I would also give him the article 

. written by one of the most influential U.S. intellectuals, Paul Kennedy, 
about the connection between food and oil prices. 

You are a food producer, 1 added, and you have just discovered 
important reserves of light crude. Brazil has an area of 5,333,750 square 
miles and 30 percent of the world’s water reserves. The planet’s 
population needs increasing amounts of food, and you are great food | 
exporters. If you have grains rich in proteins, oils and carbohydrates - 
be they fruits like the cashew nuts, almonds, or pistachio; legumes such 
as peanut; soybean, with more than 35% protein, and sunflower seeds; 
or grains like wheat and corn—you can produce all the meat or milk you 
want. | didn’t mention others on a long list. 

] continued with my explanation saying that in Cuba, we had a cow 
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that broke the world record in milk production, a Holstein-Zebu hybrid. 
Right away Lula named her: “White Udder!” (Ubre Blanca), he 
exclaimed. He remembered her name. I went on to say that she would 
produce 110 liters of milk per day. She was like a factory, but she had 
to have more than 40 kilograms of fodder, the most she could chew and 
swallow in a 24-hour period, a mixture in which soy meal, a legume 
that is very difficult to grow in Cuban soil and climate, is a basic 
ingredient. You now have the two things: safe supplies of fuel, raw food 
materials and manufactured food products. 

The end of cheap food has already been’ announced. | stated: “What 
do you think the dozens of countries with many hundreds of millions of 
inhabitants who have neither the one nor the other will do?” This means 
that the United States has a huge external dependency which is also a 
weapon. It could use all its reserves of land, but the people of that 
country are not ready for that. They are producing ethanol from corn; 
therefore, they are taking a great amount of this caloric grain off the 
market, I added, continuing my argument. 

On the same subject, Lula tells me that Brazilian producers are already 
selling the 2009 corn crop. Brazil is not as dependent on corn as Mexico 
or Central America. I think that the United States cannot keep up fuel 
production from corn. This, I say, confirms a reality with regards to the 
sudden and incontrollable rise of food prices which will affect many 
peoples. 

You, on the other hand, can rely on a favorable climate and loose soil; 
ours tends to be clayish and sometimes as hard as cement. When we 
received tractors from the Soviets and the other Socialist countries, they 
would break down and we had to buy special steel in Europe to` 
manufacture them here. In our country we have lots of clay-based black 
or red soil. Working it with dedication, they can produce for the family 
what the campesinos in the Escambray call “high consumption”. They 
were receiving food rations from the state and also consuming theirown 
production. The climate has changed in Cuba, Lula, I said. 

Our soil is not suitable for the large- -scale commercial production. of 
cereals, as required to meet the necessities of a population of almost 12 
million people, and the cost in machinery and fuel imported by the 
nation, at today’s prices, would be very high. 

Our media prints news about oil production in Matanzas, reductions 
in costs and other positive aspects. But nobody says that the prices in 
hard currency must be shared with foreign partners who invest in the 
necessary sophisticated machinery and technology. Besides, we do not 
have the required labor force to intensively take part in cereal production 
as the Vietnamese and Chinese do, growing rice plant by plant and 
often reaping two or even three harvests a year. It has to do with the 
location and the historical tradition of the land and its settlers. They 
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did not first go through the large-scale mechanization of modern 
harvesters. 

In Cuba, for quite a while now, the sugarcane cutters and’ the workers 
in the mountain coffee plantations have abandoned the fields, logically. 
Also, a large number of construction workers, some from the same 
origins, have abandoned the work brigades and have become self- | 
employed workers. The people are aware of the high cost of fixing up a 
home. There is the cost of the material, plus the high cost of the 
manpower. The first can be solved, the second has no solution—as 
some would believe—throwing pesos into the street without their due 
backing in convertible currency, which would not be dollars anymore 
but euros and yuans, increasingly expensive, if all together we succeed 
in saving international economy and peace. 

Meanwhile, we have been creating and we should keep on creating 
reserves of foods and fuel. In case of a direct military attack, the 
manual work force would be multiplied. 

In the short time Lula and I spent together, two and a half hours, I 
would have liked to summarize in just a few minutes the almost 28 
years that have gone by, not since the time he first visited Cuba, but 
since I met him in Nicaragua. This time he was the leader of an 
immense nation whose fate, however, depends on many aspects that. are 
common to all the peoples on this planet. 

I asked his permission to speak about our conversation freely and at 
the same time, discreetly. 

As he stands in front of me, smiling and friendly, and I listen to him 
speaking with pride about his country, about the things that he is doing 
and those he plans on doing, I think about his political instincts. 1 had 
just finished quickly looking over a 100-page report on Brazil and the 
growth of relations between our.two countries. He was the man I met 
in the Sandinista capital, Managua; he was someone who connected 
closely with our Revolution. I neither spoke to him, nor would I ever 
speak to him, about anything that could be construed as interfering in 
the political process of Brazil, but he himself, right at the beginning, 
said: “Do you remember, Fidel, when we spoke at the Sao Paulo Forum, 
and you told me that unity among the Latin American left wing was 
necessary if we were to secure our progress? Well, we are now moving 
forward in that direction.” 

Immediately he speaks to me with pride about what Brazil is today 
and its great possibilities, bearing in mind. its advances in science, 
technology, mechanical industry, energy and other areas, bound up with 
its enormous agricultural potential. Of course, he includes the high level 
of Brazil’s international relations, which he describes enthusiastically, 
and the relations he is ready to develop with Cuba. He speaks 
vehemently about the social work of the Workers’ Party which today is 
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supported by all the Brazilian left-wing parties, which are far from 
having a parliamentary majority. 

There is no doubt that it was a part of the things we discussed years 
ago when we spoke. Back then time flew by quickly, but now every year 
is multiplied by ten, at a rate which is difficult to follow. 

I wanted also to talk to him about that and about many other things. 
It’s hard to tell which one of us had the greater need to communicate 
ideas. As for me, I supposed that he would be leaving the next day and 
not early that same evening, according to the flight plan that had been 
scheduled before we met. It was approximately five o’clock in the 
afternoon. What happened was a kind of contest as to how we would 
be using the time. Lula, astute and quick-witted, took his revenge at a 
meeting with the press, when, mischievously smiling as you can see in 
the photos, he told the reporters that he had only talked for half an 
hour and Fidel had talked for two. Of course, with the privilege of 
seniority, I used up more time than he did. You have to discount the 
time taking photographs of each other, since I borrowed a camera and 
became a reporter again: he followed suit. 

I have here 103 pages of dispatches reporting what Lula said to the 
press, the photos taken of him and the confidence he communicated 
about Fidel’s health. Truly, he left no space for the reflection published 
on January 16 that I had just finished writing the day before his visit. 
He took up the entire space and this is equivalent to his’ enormous 
territory, compared to the miniscule land surface of Cuba. 

I told him how happy I was that he had decided to visit Cuba, even 
without the assurance that he would be able to see me. As soon as 1 
knew that, I decided to sacrifice anything, like my exercises, rehab and 
recovery, just so I could be with him and talk extensively. 

At that moment, even though I knew that he would be leaving that 
same day, I was unaware of the urgency of his departure. Evidently, the 
health condition of the vice president of Brazil, according to his own 
statement, urged him to take off so that he could arrive in Brasilia at 
around dawn the next day, in the middle of spring. Yet another long 
and hectic day for our friend. 

A: strong and persistent downpour fell on his residence while Lula 
waited for the photos and two other bits of material, together with my 
notes. He left that night for the airport in the rain. If he had seen the 
front page of Granma: “2007, the third rainiest year in more than 100 
years,” that would have helped him to understand what I had told him 
about climate change. 

Well then, the sugar harvest in Cuba has begun, along with the so- 
called dry season. The sugar crop yield is only at nine percent. How 
much would it cost to grow sugar for export at 10 cents per pound, 
when the purchasing power of one cent is almost fifty times less than at 
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the triumph of the Revolution in January of 1959? Reducing the costs of 


these and other products to fulfill our commitments, to satisfy our 
consumption, to create reserves and develop other production, is highly 
commendable; but not even in our wildest dreams can we find easy 
solutions to our problems; the solutions are not just around the corner. 

Among many other topics, we.discussed the inauguration of the new 
president of Guatemala, Alvaro Colom. | told him that I had seen the 
ceremony in its entirety and the social commitments made by the newly- 
elected president. Lula mentioned that what we can see today in Latin 
America was born in 1990 when we decided to create the Sao Paulo 
Forum: “We made a decision here, in a conversation we had. I had lost 
the election and you came to lunch at my home in San Bernardo.” 

My conversation with Lula was just beginning, and I still have many 
things to relate and ideas to offer, which might perhaps be useful. 

January 23, 2008 


(Part Three) 


THE demise of the Soviet Union was to us like there were no more 
sunrises; a devastating blow for the Cuban Revolution. Not only did 
this translate into a total cessation of supplies of fuel, materials and 
foods; we lost markets and the prices that we had attained for our 
products in the difficult struggle for our soveréignty, integration and 
principles. The empire and the traitors, full of hatred, were sharpening 
their daggers with those who wanted to put the revolutionaries to the 
sword and recover the country’s riches. 

The Gross Domestic Product progressively plummeted to 35 „percent. 
What country could have withstood such a terrible blow? We were not 
defending our lives; we were defending our rights. 

Many left-wing parties and organizations became discouraged in the 
wake of the collapse of the USSR after its titanic effort to build 
socialism during the course of more than 70 years. 

The reactionaries’ criticisms coming from all platforms and mass 
media were ferocious. We did not add our voices to the chorus of 
capitalism’s apologists, beating a dead horse. Not one statue to the 
creators or followers of Marxism was demolished in Cuba. Not one 
school or factory had its name changed. And we decided to press ahead 
with unchangeable steadiness. That was what we had promised to do 
under such hypothetical and unbelievable circumstances. 

Nor had we ever practiced personality cults in our country, something 


that we had taken the initiative to prohibit right from the first days 
after the triumph. 


In peoples’ history, it has been subjective kaoi that have brought 


forward or delay outcomes, independently of the leaders’ worth. 
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I spoke to Lula about Che, briefly outlining his story for him. Che 
used to argue with Carlos Rafael Rodríguez about the self-financed or 
the budgetary method, things we didn’t consider that important theas 
we were involved in the struggle against the U.S. blockade; its 
aggression plans and the 1962 October Missile Crisis, a real survival 
issue. O & l ; 

Che studied the budgets of the big Yankee companies whose managers 
lived in Cuba, not their owners. He drew from this a clear idea about 
how imperialism worked and what was happening in our society and 
this enriched his Marxist ideas and led him te the conclusion that im 
Cuba we couldn’t use the same methods to build socialism. But this 
didn’t mean we were dealing with a war of insults; these were open 
exchanges of opinions that were published in a small magazine, with no 
intention of creating rifts or divisions among ourselves. 

What happened in the USSR later would not have surprised Che. 
While he held important posts and carried out his duties, he was 
always careful and respectful. His language grew tougher when he 
collided with the horrible human reality imposed by imperialism; he 
became aware of this in the former Belgian colony of the Congo. 

. He was a self-sacrificing, studious and profound man; he died in 
Bolivia with a handful of combatants from Cuba and other Latin 
American countries, fighting for the liberation of Our America. He did 
not survive to experience the world of today, where problems unknown 
to us then have since come into play. 

You didn’t know him, I told him. He was disciplined in voluntary 
work, in his studies and behavior. He was modest and selfless, and he 
set an example both in production centers and in combat. 

I think that in building socialism, the more the privileged receive, the 
less will go to the neediest. 

I repeat to Lula that time measured in years was now flying by very 
quickly; each one of them was multiplying. One can almost say the same 
about each day. Fresh news is published constantly, relating to the 


. Situations anticipated in my meeting with him on the 15th. 


With plenty of economic arguments, I explained to him that when the 
Revolution triumphed in 1959, the United States was paying for an 
important part of our sugar production with the preferential price of 5 
cents per pound; for almost half a century this would be sent to that 
country’s traditional marketplace which was always supplied, at critical 
moments, by a secure supplier just off their shores. When we proclaimed 
the Agrarian Reform Act, Eisenhower decided what had to be done, and 
we hadn’t yet nationalized their sugar mills—it would have been 
premature to do so—nor had we yet applied the agrarian law of May 
1959 to the large estates. Because of that hasty decision, our sugar 
quota was suspended in December 1960, and later redistributed among 
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- other producers in this and other regions of the world as punishment. 
Our country became blockaded and isolated. 

Worst of all was the lack of scruples and the methods used by the 
empire to impose its domination over the world. It brought viruses into: ' 
the country and destroyed the best sugarcane; it attacked the coffee, 
potatoes and also the swine herds. The Barbados-4362 was one of our 
best varieties of sugar cane: early maturity, a sugar yield that sometimes 
reached 13 or 14 percent; its weight per hectare could exceed 200 tons 
of cane in 15 months. The’ Yankees resorted to pests to wipe out the 
best. Even worse: they brought in the hemorrhagic dengue virus that 
affected 344,000 people and took the lives of 101 children. We don’t 
know whether they used other viruses—perhaps they didn’t because they 
were afraid of the proximity of Cuba. 

When due to these problems we couldn’t send to the USSR the sugar 
shipments under contract with that country, it continued sending us the 
goods we had agreed upon. I remember negotiating with the Soviets 
every cent of the sugar price; I discovered in practice what I had 
previously only known in theory: unequal exchange. It was securing a 
price that was above the world market price. The agreements were 
planned for five years; if at the beginning of the five-year period you 
were sending X amount of tons of sugar in payment for goods, at the 
end of that period the value of their products, in international prices, 
was 20 percent higher. It was always generous in negotiations: once the 
world market price temporarily shot up to 19 cents, we latched on to 
that price and the USSR accepted. Later this served as a basis for the 
application of the socialist principle which says that the more 
economically developed should support the less developed as they build 
socialism. 

When Lula asked me what was the purchasing power of 5 cents, I 
explained that with one ton of sugar at that time we could by 7 tons of 
oil; today, the reference price of light oil, 100 dollars, will only buy one 
barrel. The sugar we export, at current prices, would only suffice to 
import oil that would be used up in 20 days. We would have to spend 
about 4 billion dollars per year to buy it. 

The United States subsidizes its agriculture with tens of billions 
every year. Why does the U.S. not allow the ethanol you produce freely 
into the country? It subsidizes it brutally, thus denying Brazil income for 
billions of dollars every year. The wealthy countries do the same, with 
their production of sugar, oleaginous products and cereals for the 
production of ethanol. 

Lula analyzes figures on Brazilian agricultural products ‘that are of 
great interest. He tells me that he had a study made by the Brazilian 
press showing how world soy production will grow 2 percent annually 
until. 2015,. which means an additional production of 189 million tons of 
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soy. Brazil’s soy production would have to grow at a pace of 7 percent 
annually to be able to meet the world’s needs. 

What is the problem? Many countries already don’t have any more 
land available for crops. India, for example, has no more available land; 
China has very little and neither does the United States to grow more 
soy. 
I add to his explanation that what many Latin American countries 
have are millions of people earning starvation wages and growing coffee, 
cacao, vegetables, fruits, raw materials and goods at low prices to 
supply U.S. society,-which no longer saves and consumes more than it 
can produce. 

Lula explains that they have set up an EMBRAPA research office— 
Agriculture and Livestock Research Company of Brazil—in Ghana, and 
he goes on to say that in February they are going to also open an office 
in Caracas. 

“Thirty years ago, Fidel, that area of Brasilia, Mato Grosso, Goiás, 
was considered a part of Brazil that had nothing, it was just like the 
African savannah; in the course of 30 years, it was transformed into the 
major grain producing region in all of Brazil, and I think that Africa has 
an area that is very much like this region in our country; that’s why we 
set up the research office there in Ghana and we also would like to 
become associated with Angola.” 

He told me that Brazil is in a privileged position. They have 850 
million hectares of land; of these 360 million are part of the Amazon 
state; 400 million of good soil for agriculture, and sugarcane takes up 
only one percent. 

I make the comment that Brazil is the largest coffee exporter in the 
world. For this product, Brazil is paid the same as the value of a ton in 
1959: around 2,500 of today’s dollars. If in that country then they 
charged 10 cents a cup, today they charge 5 dollars or more for an 
aromatic cup of espresso, an Italian way of preparing coffee. That is GDP . 
in the United States. 

In africa they cannot do what Brazil is doing. A large part of Africa 
is covered by deserts and tropical and subtropical areas where it is 
difficult to grow soy or wheat. Only in the Mediterranean region, to the 
north—where rainfall totals some eight inches a year or the land is 
irrigated with the waters of the Nile—in the high plateaus or in the 
south, in the lands wrested away by apartheid, cereals production is 
abundant. 

Fish in the cool waters that mainly flow around its western coast 
feed the developed countries that sweep into their nets all the large and 
small species that feed on plankton in the ocean currents coming in 
from the South Pole. 

Africa, having almost 4 times the surface area of Brazil (18.91 million 
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square miles) and 4.3 times more population than Brazil (911 million A 
inhabitants) is very far from being able to produce Brazil’ s surplus \ 


foods, and its infrastructure is yet to be built. 

The viruses and bacteria affecting potatoes, citrus, bananas, tomatoes, 
and livestock in general, swine fever, avian flu, foot-and-mouth disease, 
mad cow disease, and others that in general affect the livestock of the 

_world, proliferate in Africa. 

I spoke to Lula about the Battle of Ideas that we are waging. Fresh 
news arrives constantly that demonstrates the need for that constant 
battle. The. worst media of our ideological enemies are bent on 
spreading throughout the world the opinions of some nasty gusanillos 
(worms) who cannot even stand to hear the term “socialism” in our 
heroic and generous country. On January 20, five days-after the visit, one 
of these papers published the story. of a young ne’er-do-well who, thanks 
to the Revolution, had attained a good level education, health and 
employment situation: 

“Don’t even mention socialism to me”, he Said and went on to 
explain the cause of his anger: “many people were pawning their souls 

-just to get a few dollars. Anything new that happens in this country, 
whatever it is, they should give it another name,” he declares. Quite the 
‘little wolf dressed up as a granny. 

The very same reporter, who prints this, gleefully goes on: “Official 
propaganda telling the Cubans to go to the polls talks more about the 
Revolution than about socialism. For a start, Cuba is no longer a country 
in a bubble, like it was until the end of the 1980’s. The insular viewpoint 
is changing towards a global vision and the country, especially in the 
‘capital, is living through an accelerated mutation towards modernity: 
And one of its effects is that socialism, imported decades ago, is 
tearing at.the seams.” 

We are dealing with imperial capitalism’s vulgar appeal to individual 
egoism, as it was preached almost 240 years ago by Adam Smith as the. 
cause of the nation’s wealth, meaning everything should be handled by 
the market. That would create limitless wealth in an idyllic world. 

I think of Africa and its almost one: billion population, victim of the 
principles of that economy. Diseases, flying at the speed of airplanes, 
proliferate at the speed of AIDS, and other old and new diseases are 
affecting its population and its crops, with not one of the former 
colonial powers being really capable of sending them doctors and 
scientists. 

It is about these issues that | spoke with Lula. 


Fidel Castro Ruz 
January 26, 2008 
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Times and then later moved to The Statesman. He participated in the 
Uttarakhand movement, and fought aggressively for the rehabilitation of Tehri 
dam victims. He was arrested on 15 December 2007.in the .state capital 
Dehradun, and held in “secret confinement” by police for five days. Later on 21 
December 2007, police officially booked him under Section 12] etc. as a “Maoist 
commander” and displayed him as arrested “from the forests of Hanspur 
Khatta.” “He used to raise his voice against police atrocities. He always fought 
for the people’s cause, and finally fell prey to the police conspiracy. The police 
appear bent on proving him to be a Maoist commander,” his daughter Sikha 
Rahi told IANS. 

3. Roma and Shanta Bhattacharya of the National Forum for Forest Peoples and 
Workers (NFFPW) are two human rights activists working for the land rights 
of women, dalits, tribals and other marginalised communities in the 
Sonebhadra region of the State of Uttar Pradesh. Local police arrested them in 
Robertsganj on 3 August 2007, along with several other women from the 
community. This was followed by the 5 August 2007 arrest of two Dalit 
activists working with them (Lalti Devi and Shyamlal Paswan), and activist 


Mohammed Hanif. The arrests were accompanied with violence against the - 


activists and villagers. Roma, and her fellow activists were arrested while 
campaigning for awareness about the Scheduled Tribes and, Other Forest 
Dwellers (Recognition of Forest Rights) Act, 2006, under the banner of Kaimur 
Chhetra Mahila Kisan Sangharsh Samity (KCMKSS)—a women-led organisation. 


‘On July 31, KCMKSS advanced a slogan “Jo jamin sarkari hai, wo jamin hamari 


hai” (the land that belongs to the government is ours), following which, dalits 
and tribals asserted their rights by planting trees in the forest. The community 
believes that the arrests were a conscious attempt to demoralise the activists 
and the members of the local’ organisations. The region has witnessed violence 
from authorities in collusion with the land mafia for a long time. At a media 
conference, members of the National Forum of Forest People & Forest Workers 
said the local police and administration were falsely implicating tribals as 
Naxals. Another recent incident may be noted here. When the police team 
went to arrest a tribal leader for his allegedly link with the Maoists in Chandia 
village under the Kalinga Nagar police station 5 February 2008, tribals chased 
them away. He was involved in the movement against land acquisition. 
Vistapan Virodhi Jan‘ Manch (VVJM), which has been spearheading movement 
in the area since the 2 January, 2006 firing in which 14 tribals were killed by 
police while opposing land acquisition for the Tata steel project, decided to 
gherao the police station for entering the village. They also decided to restrict 
media movement. 

4. A most ominous event is the recent arrest by the police of CPI(M) led left 
front government of Mithi Ghosh, an activist of Sharamik Sangram 
Committee(SSC) and Krishak Committee(KC), along with a senior leader of 
Nandigram movement and his son on 12 February, 2008 from Sonachuda, 
Nandigram West Bengal. An allegation of Maoist link under section 120B, 121, 
121A and 153 of IPC was charged. An excerpt from the leaflet published by SSC 
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the strength of mass struggle is recalled after a long break, local resistance rapidly 
develops brave and intelligent, though inexperienced, new leadership. Though this 
mass upsurge is in but a nascent state the ruling classes and their representatives 
are very much aware of its strength, and are hell bent to ectsh these struggles in 
any way possible. 

A primary method now adopted by the rulers of India is to brand as “Maoist” 
anybody who is involved with these new types of movernents—whether as 
journalist or sympathiser or civil/democratic rights activist or political activist of a 
non-patliamentary group. The political parties (however bitterly they may be 
otherwise divided), police, administration and most’of the mass-media are united in 
claiming that most of the sympathisers of. leaders or activists of these new type of 
struggles—not under the banner of any existing political parties—are ‘connected 
with CPI(Maoist), which is engaged in armed struggle. CPI(Maoist) in fact does 
seek to build a new society where there will be no exploitation, and their work is 
mostly concentrated in the poorest regions of India. Yet there is much controversy 
among revolutionaries in India regarding the path to achieve agreed ends, and State 
terror directed purportedly against the CPI(Maoist) affects a far larger community, 
one in which rests much of such hope as exists for a better future for India. The 
charge of “Maoism” is now pretextual, a police means of attacking the leadership of 
any resistance to neoliberalism from below. Though the CPI(Maoist) is not a 
banned organisation in many states, it is becoming commonplace that anybody 
whom the police choose to regard as a “Maoist” may be arrested or taken into 
police custody for interrogation and deposited in jail under sections 121 et seq. of 
IPC (“Waging, or attempting to wage war, or abetting waging of war, against the 
Government of India”), and then held without recourse pursuant to the latest 
Congress government versions of colonial Black Laws. Most of these cases go 
unreported in the corporate.media, yet some of the incidents do get noticed through 
different channels and in local media. The following few examples from different 
states may be cited: ` 

1. We wrote in June 2007 “The renowned public-spirited paediatrician Dr. Binayak 
Sen is General Secretary, People’s Union for Civil Liberties (*PUCL’), Chhattisgarh 
and the Vice-President, National PUCL. He was arrested May 14", 2007, under the 
provisions of the Black Laws (The Chhattisgarh Special Public Security Act, 2005 
(CSPSA), and the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act, 1967 as amended in 
2004(along with Section 120-B, 12]-A, 124-A of IPC)... The People’s Union for 
Civil Liberties—Chhattisgarh has demanded enquiry by the Centra] Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) in all extra-judicial killings in Chhattisgarh since 2005. Fake 
encounters in the past two years have claimed the lives of at a minimum 155 
people. In a single fake encounter case at Santoshpur in Bijapur on 3lst March, 
2007, the State Police killed not less than 12 innocent citizens.” Dr. Binayak Sen is 
still in jail. As is universally known, “encounter killings” are the murder by police 
of the emerging leadership of local mass struggles. The trend in the number of 
extra-judicial killings, for whose exposure Dr. Sen was jailed, continues to rise. Dr. 
Binayak Sen’s persecution has been carried out by Congress authorities at the center 
and the local BJP, working in smooth co-ordination when it comes to the attack on 
democratic rights. 

2. Prashant Rahi, a senior journalist of Uttarakhand, with over 17 years of service 
to his credit, has been reporting on under represented communities and pro- people’s 
movements in the state. Prashant began his journalist career with The Himachal 
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